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CHAETEB  I 

T^Ces^'^^T"'  f'^'^'  ^'T^"'"  •*"«**  •*  fl'o  oM  St 
J.  James  8  HaU.    London  was  stiU  the  place  of  the  mnffl«S 

an  nmndened  Piccadillv,    The  nHmifc.  »,„+^-  ""oeriy  in 

^r.n  had  not  been  en.Li^X'l:^t^Zr\7:7S^ 
m  the  fasades  of  giant  hotels.  The  Saturday  and  MondTy  pops 
were  sM  an  institution;  and  the  bell  of  the  muffin-m^ln  sZ 

squares.    Already  the  epoch  seems  remote. 

to  Ket^orKVr  ^T«^  ""J  ^"  ^"^  *"»»  St  Petersburg 
l^^^7  «,  r  ^?  *^J'''  *«  ""^y  '^''"ert  she  was  to  irive  in 
Won  that  winter.    For  many  hours  the  enthusiasts  who  ha^ 

stairs  that  led  to  the  balcony  or  gallery,  or  on  the  still  narrower 

S^'  "tZ^^^  ^?"  *'*  '^  *"  the  orchestra  fAmSmy 
M^  *^  the  adjacent  hall  they  could  hear  the  stoataTof  2 
Moore  &  Burgess  Minstrels,  blatant  and  innocuonriy  rZr  ^ml 

m^ancholy  To  ttose  of  an  imaginativ,  turn  of  mind  it  mieht 
have  s^ed  that  they  waited  in  a  tunnel  at  one  far  end  of  S 

wouW^^tJ^  P«^tl*^'  ''"'"'  "'  ««»  ^^e^*'  to  'hieh  they 
Okras^^^Tt.  tiere  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  Madame 
Ukraska,  and  to  see  and  hear  her  was  worth  cold  and  wea.^ 
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ing  again  and  again  to  gaw  8t  the  pictured  face  that  adorned  the 
outer  cover  of  the  programme.  ««  ""t  aaornea  um 

wini'rj^**''  by  chiu  ga».jet8,  armed  with  bookg  and  sand- 
wiches^ the  Berried  and  devoted  rank.  wei»  composed  of  trpicSl 
wncert-goere,  of  types  in  «,me  cases,  becoming  aVTxti^  tTS 
f^"""'  y°""«  art-students  from  the  suburbs,  dress^  to 

yZI  ^i^'^i  Bossef  1-though  a  few,  already,  were  readi^ 
tlr  wh^i  wl^*^  '^T,*'"  *'°'^  Bayswater  or  South  Kensing: 
^^iv  i  ^  -^"^  ''**'^y  """^^  "  ^"y  t°°k  theii.  daUy  batt ; 
many  earnest  young  men,  soft^hatted  and  long-haired,  stadrtag 

Z^L         ^f  Pfl«^-'aced  business  man.  bringing  an  air  of  duty 

to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  ^ 

Some  time  before  the  doors  opened  a  growing  urKency  beean 

tomakeitselffelt    P^ple  got  up  from  their  iniuifly^alS 

»™w  M  '^•'^^''/''btly  transformed  from  comrades  inl^ 
comfort  to  combatants  for  a  hazardous  reward.  The  field  for 
personal  endeavour  was  smaU;  the  stairs  were  narrow  id  thS 
occupants  packed  like  sardines;  yet  everybody  hoped  to  jS^ 
better  seat  than  their  positions  entitled  them  to  hopVfor     Hone 

IZ^  'Pm^  ^r"  ^^^  '^"^  H<i  ''<'*  y«t  b«a  heard  a 
^k  or  a  shuffle  and  agaim.t  which  leane^.  now  balefuUy  visMe 

The  gu«mom,  c«ne  at  length  in  the  sound  of  drawn  bolts  and 
chains  and  a  i»remptoiy  official  voice,  blood-tinglimr  as  a 

m^n  S^nT,  ;^  !f  ^  ^^'^  ''P"'***'  '^8«"  t°  "»°™t  like  one 
man.    Step  by  step  they  went,  steady  and  wary,  each  pressing 

»H  Sf/^^^'  ""^  ^'  J:*^-  ^  """11  l-'dy'  ^*  short  grey  hS 
Md  ttm  red  face  and  the  conscienceless,  smiling  eye  of  Ihypno- 

S.f  Jil^'?'  ^'h''  ^"^  "'°''»  "•«  ^-^  afd  mount^"^?^ 
the  agility  of  a  lizard  to  a  pl^-e  several  steps  above.    Othe« 
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they  asceJed  pantinr^d  LrS.^^^"^?.*^/  ''""J*'-  "t^i" 
sudden  quiet  and  ohm  «id  emS.  A^"^^  "^''^P*'^*'  *°  "'o 
it8  high-ranged  plaster^npir^,!!'''.*!*''"^""  hall,  with 
thigha  were  throL  coLicX  into  Xf  ^  '  '!"?,''«'"'«  a-d 
dust  Here  a  permanent  £  ^^ed  ^  t^  '  *^'?  '"''""«  "^ 
only  a  few  lighta  twinkled  A^^lWnd  th?L°''t'  *'  ."^^' 
the  programme-seller  Dnnot„.tl^iu  ®  qnemloug  roice  of 

Bow  n^n  row.  Z  aeaSre  ml^'  "Tt"'"'"''  ^^^^^  °*  *««*• 
entering  appointed  cCnTJ  f™i"  "^  ""^  tumnltnona  water* 
were  drawS  from  c W  pa?kTr/\rl''' .'""*^*«» 
nuqnitously  ensconced  in  ttfSe  of  th.%  T*'"'^.  ^''^^' 
gaUery,  had  taken  out  a  strip  ofkiitti,,;  a  ""l*  ™''  ^  ^^^ 
for  the  evening.  ^      knitting  and  was  blandly  read^ 

BinitTfr?^r^«iSr'hr/  *''  '"^« ''-  ^- 

than  anywhere  else.  Whit  .  T  -I  P'T"'™"  """^  Perfectly 
be  glad  to  h^r  h«  JJJ  L  ?«P"fieent  programme!  I  shaU 
again."  ^™  ""^  Schumann  Fantaisie  in  0  Major 

-J^^s.-i'i^^Xir  "^  ^''^  ^"^^  ^-*«- «-  to 

She  exposed  herself  rto  a  pained  Drotest-    «ni.        ', 

-S^^toirti^s^£t:f^?^^^ 

Cchr.;tkrifSrm2/-="-^^^^^ 

Ini^drn-o?  ZSVr  "^L^ ^  ^^^'r  ' 

^'S'°''i^°*'-"^^"-«t^-Sr.""^  have  said  it; 

beSed^^iSo^rtrni^itdl^e'!!--  r  -^%  to 
who  chose  seats  frnnTtK-i:  !?       ^  personal  devotees;  those 

her  profile  from  the  side-  and  fF^.    ^    ?       ?*  P'*°°  <"^  "P°a 
wer«dedioatodtotiretd;:fV;™^SIrd.'^'^^'-'''-k. 
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"I  do  hope,"  said  a  girl  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of 
chairs,  a  place  of  dizzy  joy,  for  one  might  almost  touch  the  eod- 
desg  at  she  sat  at  the  piano,  "I  do  hope  she's  not  getting  fat 
Someone  said  they  heard  she  was.  I  never  want  to  s^  her  again 
if  she  gets  fat    It  would  be  too  awful." 

lie  girl  with  her  conjectured  sadly  that  Madame  Okraska 
must  be  well  over  forty. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  a  massive  lady  dressed  in  an  embroid- 
ered sack-Lke  prment,  and  wearing  many  stiings  of  iridescent 
shelU  around  her  throat,  leaned  forward  from  behind  to  say 
She  IB  forty-su;  I  happen  to  know;  a  friend  of  mine  has  met 
Madame  Okraska'g  secretary.  Forty-six;  but  she  keeps  her 
beauty  wonderfully;  her  figure  is  quite  beautiful." 

An  element  of  personal  excitement  was  evident  in  the  people 
who  sat  in  these  nearest  chairs;  it  constituted  a  bond,  though 
by  no  means  a  friendly  one.  Emulation,  the  irrepressible  desire 
to  impart  knowledge,  broke  down  normal  barriers.  The  massive 
Udy  was  slightly  flushed  and  her  manner  almost  menacing. 
Her  information  was  received  with  a  vague,  half  resentful 
murmur. 

"She  looks  younger,"  she  continued,  while  her  listeners  save 
her  an  unwilling  yet  alert  attention.    « It  is  extraordinary  how 
she  retains  her  youth.    But  it  teUs,  it  teUa,  the  tragic  life;  ona 
■eee  It  in  her  eyes  and  lips." 
knT'kf^  P^l  ''0''  pit  forward  vrith  resolution  her  pawn  of 

"It  has  been  tragic,  hasn't  it  The  dreadful  man  she  was 
married  to  by  her  relations  when  she  was  hardly  more  than  • 
child  and  the  death  of  her  second  husband.  He  was  the  Baron 
von  Marwitz;  her  real  name  is  von  Marwitz;  Okraska  is  her 
mai^  name.  He  was  drowned  in  saving  her  life,  yon  know." 
ihe  Baron  von  Marwitz  was  drowned  no  one  knows  how- 
he  was  found  drowned;  she  found  his  body.  She  went  into  a 
convent  after  his  death  »  ' 

"  A  convent  ?  I  was  reacting  a  life  of  her  in  a  magazine  the 
other  day  and  nothing  was  said  r  jout  a  convent" 

The  massive  lady  smiled  tolerantly:    "Nothing  would  be 
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She  has  a  horror  of  publicity     Tp«  .»,«  {.  - 

an  artist;  .he  only  regiZd  th^  ~K  •       r5  "/'**°  "  '«"  " 

nets  that  had  been  laid  ^  W  V?  u      '°."°''«<1  >*;  the  coro- 

mopolitan  Menl^ipjtf  e^lS"  -n?"'''**  V"^'^**'  ■="- 
She  had  been  the  Ewril  !™n  t^  ■^'  ^I  ™*  """^  generosities, 
famous  men     A^d  ifw«  '^''°?,"'  "yf^ry,  of  half  a  dozen 

that  she  aWs  wor^SlnH  f  "*r  ^  '""^  '^«'°*««  *»  h«« 
aa  that  RniZInl^^Ll'tf'  'f f  '"^  ''*'  ^'"^^'^' 
aaid  that  she  had  nSing  to  W  He,  v"  ''°^-  ^''^^'^y 
to  the  realm  of  romanti/flSiS^""Her  jheTaTr  ^°"*^ 
master  in  New  Orleans  hsd  TiirT.^  -lu  i^?  '  *  ^"^''^  ^""0- 
Spanish  girl  of  a  SSe^amir  Th^'"1?;7^/  ^"''"^'^ 
in  Cracow  while  the  Aniwan.  w»»  V  ^^«"  f'"^'^  had  been  bom 
Ti,o  i,-»»,t  Austnans  were  bombardinit  it  in  184S 

.n^ifrorCs^r^^-tr;^^^^^ 

chattering  crowd  oSsmSSo ntn ''  ^'^  ""■*"»«'  ''^^' 

bility  to  them,  aX&ec^y  to  til  S^  ^'l^  """'  "^^  "»*»■ 
ess  of  Bannister  and  T  «!l!^  pk  *'  neighbours.    The  Duch- 

Prime  MiT^twhlX^t^ffia?;  "^°"''  ^°^'  *^« 
selves  and  Sir  Alliston  Comptn;S,  ^Z  S^Z^  '"'  ^T" 
sonnet  to  Madame  Okraska   l.rf  ^    P"^*-    Had  they  read  his 

They  had  not.    «I  wonde 'w^J  C'o^d   'V  ^°^"'«''*^y  "^ 

]ady^t*'*dif  StS^^'j.^oS  "r:  ^^  «-«  --- 

luetic  asylum;  isn't'^tT^elily^'eaT/f^^^^^  ^«  ^  ^  * 

But  now  one  of  her  listenen,.  a  lady  also  in  the  front  row 
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leaned  forwjrd  to  lay  hurriedly  and  deprecatinglr.  her  fae«  mf- 
fujed With .hyae« :  "That nice young^girl i. MaSune ^X', 
adopted  daughter.  The  old  lady  ia  Mr..  Forrester,  £K 
Okraaka'.  great  friend;  my  riateMn-law  wa.  for  aaiy  yean* 
gorerneu  m  her  family,  and  that  ia  how  I  come  to  know." 

.ri^J"^  ^f.  ^t"^  ''"  *""*^  *^««  "ye*  ^fo'^  the  young 
fni  i  '  ".'"  °^^-^"}'°'"^  'hite  cloak,  with  a  cSUar  of  aw.^ 
down  turned  up  round  her  fair  hair,  wa.  taking  her  ,>kce^ 
her  companion,  m  the  front  row  of  the  orche.toa-.tail..  a^m 
the  maMive  lady  wa.  rapt  away  to  Mlence. 

«.f!.  lort  commented   haying  gazed  her  fill  at  the  bSng  », 

SKiflSrital^  "^  ^"  -*^-  ^"^  ""^  "'•^"- 
"She  ia  a  Norwegian,"  Mid  the  massive  lady,  keeping  how- 

child  of  Norwegian  peasants.  Don't  you  know  the  .tory? 
M^e  Okraska  found  the  poor  little  /reature  lost  in  a  N^r- 
rZ   .if"*"^  ^T^  'T  ^"  *"""««  «""!  took  her  into  her 

JZ'  Sh^f  7),  ''*'■'  ^'f  *?*"  ""^  *«  •^"8'^*  the  child  from 
them.    She  is  the  very  soul  of  generosity." 

"She  doesn't  Iook  like  a  peasant,"  said  the  airl.  with  a 

flavour  of  discontent,  a.  though  a  more  apparent  rus^ity  ^ould 

Krlf^'  rj'^''"™!,'^  *°  ^^'^'>  ^^'^^'^''^  benevolence. 
But  the  massive  lady  aasured  her:    "  Oh  yes.  it  is  the  true  Nors^ 

Norway  Sir  Alliston  looks  very  much  moved,  doesn't  he? 
ne  has  been  m  love  with  Madame  Okraska  for  years."  And  she 
added  wift  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction :  "Thei  has  never  bS 
a  word  whispered  agamst  her  reputation;  never  a  word-'Pure 
as  the  foam  on  midmost  ocean  tossed.' " 

Tn.tT^u"^*  r°'"^  thronging  densely  to  their  places,  a  young 
Z»«  hi  '^  "P*"*'  r*  »  ^"^'  """ow  face,  black  hair  and 
square  blue  eyes,  was  making  his  way  to  a  seat  in  the  third  row 

T\  ?",  ''?'°f  """  ^'^«°'7  J«^^«;  he  was  not  a  soldier 
—  though  he  looked  one  — but  a  barrister,  and  he  was  content 
to  count  himself,  not  altogether  incorrectl^,  a  PlSe  to  ^ 
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mattori  wthrtic.    Good  mnHo  he  lirtened  to  with  ai  h,  rmi  {f 
imj,  never  yet  heard  the  great  pianiat,  he  had  bought  the  bert 

When  he  reached  his  geat  he  found  it  to  be  by  chance  nexfthat 
of  his  Biater-m-law.  hia  brother  Oliver's  wife/a  pret^  Twelled 
and  jewel-hke  young  woman,  an  American  of  a  Si iclSv 

w^dSwT«hi'/*°'^"'^'  =*"^  Jardiner^d  aC 
wonaerea  how  she  had  come  to  marry  Oliver  whom  ho  ™*>,1 

^med;  but  he  w«  not  altogether  pleased  trAndhTr  Jear  ht 

He^prefcrred  to  take  his  music  in  soUtude;  and  Bett^was  v^ 

A  L^*"^**^'  "  ?***'  ^"«'"7 ' "  *e  said.  «  Ton  and  Cautain 
Ashton  know  ea<J  other,  don't  you.  No,  I  could  ^tJeS 
S.^  ^"'  ''%^°"1^'>'*  Pve  up  his  whist.  ^sn-n^vS 
dreadful;  he  moves  from  the  saddle  to  the  whist  t.Wo  ,„-i  kT 
.gain;  and  that  is  all.  Captain  ls^n.^ilSCn^^ 
paring  notes;  we  find  that  we  have  missed  hardly  any  of  Madam; 
Okraska's  concerts  in  Ix,ndon.  I  was  only  ten  when  I  h"rd  ^e 
first  she  ever  gave  here;  my  governess  took  meTand  i^tSaSv 

Vnt^^        .1  "  ^^""^  y**"  '8°J  'he  had  already  her 
WW^^  '?h"*''u''°;    "  ^'"'  i"'*  «**«'  «te  had  d^-voree/that 

i?L     T^^i.:.:  ""^  "*  ^"'.'^^  """^^  '"^^  Baron  "on  £- 
« 'Ai^n  ""  *  .y"".""  >°'t«tion,  of  course,  Gregory? " 
"Actually  my  initiation,"  said  Greeorv  eiaminin^  +1. 

trait  of  Madame  Okraska  ok  the  JoverS  pr^^^^e^^  ^^- 

bel'aS^VmU  if  "^  °^  '«'  °''  "*  ''^  -«*•'  -- 
"I  certainly  never  have  been,"  said  Betty  Jardine.    "But 
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«.llr  ^..      ^u*°  ^  ■"bjngated."  wid  Gregory.    «'Do  peorfe 
wally  hang  on  her  handi  and  kin  them?    Sh.ll  T  —^  *    u  ^ 
onherhandaandkiMthem?"  H1»U  I  want  to  hang 

J.S"  "  ""  **"^  '''"*  ""'  "^  ^  ''^^  «/>  »id  Ladr 

enaE.'^'jf'"'''  '•«''><"'<''«'.  '-  not  framed  to  exprew 
^^r      4    Vf '"""'*"'' '^''^  «d  delicate.    Hig  eyw  w7™ 

.^at^^npiedtt"^.-/^^^ 

Sfan^-S'^Ji-iyi^rSn^^^^^ 
MephistoDhelian     TTo  ..t^  f.°'"',py  ™"'«'  >*  t»me»  ahnoet 

Betty  had  leaned  forward  to  Tnnfr     «  n—u 

Isn't  she  queer r»  '^'*  *^*  **'*  ***  ^^°t^°»  ""«*  be- 

"1  had  heard  that  she's  an  adopted  daughter,"  said  Captain 
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met  romwuc  ,te^?     Nonreg.«  for*rt_by  moonlight; -I 

comp.triot  of  .Lie.  th.  iSTo^   ""  "<»?'»%«•.•  «.a  . 
ropporti  her."  °  ""^  ""  ""^  Madame  Oknwk* 

protector."     "^      *  ^"°"  *^'"  described ;  ",he  looki  like  a 

chad'.clo«>e.„.ighthaveCri'rl^^^^^  I  he.-.  The 
^rl'LTtf^;^!:^  Sr-f <;  '-ed  to  them  .o, 
tawny  hair,  and  J«^-CtSZn     ^^  ^°""«  P"'^'"'  ^^-^ 

«lk  frock  with  flat  bowB  of  rifbltn'poni  T  "  ''"'"  '"'« 
was  bordered  with  swansdown.  ^Tbllok  ^*' "»i"«  <=loak 
crown  of  her  head  and  one  at  the  rIL  it  ^'"''  °'"'  »*  «»e 
thick  plaiU  of  her  hair  which  w.  ^*  "i  ''^'"  ''*'^'  ^^^"^  the 
her  forehead  in  a  Ke  th^,  ^  7  V"'''^  "?  '«•"» 
Gregory  think  of  a  picture  by  ijT~f«  "1""°°-  ^''«  °"^e 
where  and  of  «,  archaic  oSlkiSi^t '*  ^"^  ''*^°  ■»">«- 
demeanour  interested  hin  He  cn^t  '  ^'^.''?  "PPearance  and 
the  unrest  and  expectant"  of  ^e  a  °d^n*^  V'T'^  **  ^^'  '"ile 
excitement  ^      ^  audience  rolled  into  billows  of 

4:S^nrS32e7Sis':;^^^^^  t  ^-*  «^^«*'  '^^ 
"Why  do  they  always  screw  uH^-^  *"/  f'^P""  ^"""tion- 
-ntr'Betty^Jardin':mu™u4  „C;;«*^^^  "*  ^''^  ^""t  -°- 
with  anguish  before  the  claret  ?  o^  V  P^PP*""  *""■  tongues 
She  always  keep,  one  JaSSkltf^'l '•'  ""*  '"  """^^  "-' 

■liie  billows  had  surmH  +«  .  -i 
visible  in  tne  faces  on  th^atfo^^'^  J^  °'  l"^  ^"^ 
of  the  approaching  divinitj.  ^  ^"^  ""«*'*  "  «»>npse 
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T^piV'w.t'heilT"  ""  "^«  *•  "^^  «»*  '•>!.  on 
wnhadriMo.  '""'•™'«"'«*««»»>*l<'w.itwt.Mifthe 

-d  thee  who'SzliTK^  ^l?,t;  S*:.''°''h' 
mMinff  face.    Then  >hA  .♦~>j  T  ,'*°~/"  ■•''  the  itnmse  and 

dwelt.Lpa^ive'L"  meUSy.'^tn  Se^*:?/"  *!-^  7^ 
ou.  and  blurred  with  clappin/hanT  Th^J  ^'"**'  ^T"""" 
roaring  of  the  sea  and  »h«  .t£j  ^*  ""^^  '««  like  the 

.t  thebrinlc  otZe^e^^SjLt  '^^'^  "^"^  ^'^  '^ 
dreanu,  of  ancient  .TC'  ■£  'l^t"^  ""'*"'  """"'bed  in 
Ae  stood  the«  fol  «  W- wrf^C^-l  '""^^  "«* 
becau«,,  from  time  to  time   she^i!!J  t  '"•^*"*''t  8°ddeM 

•t.tely.old-faAionedrfor^Vl^d^ll„Xr.f  -""""^  ^''' 
every  eye  in  the  grea't  .udien^Zfd'w^„!^^T"'*'-"''* 
tnrona  awurance  of  leisnre  ^^  °'*°  her  in  a  rap- 

.ttempt'^toXreS  to'3''orto1tSl''''^J^  "^^«  ?^ 

ri^ShrraiTh'eid  'S^^^  i-^^"^- 

there  was  redundancy     s^ewfs  no/  l!^  ""/"f  "°"^"*  ^'"^  «"" 
were;  she  was  not  e W  as^«.p?l  *  "  °*"  '"'°"«' 

nothing  like  others    S  dLL  t«  T"*  '"'"'  '^'  '^"^  «     " 
an.plitude.  and  dim  iSlL  of^y^rl^^^''  I'J"'^  ^''^^  "<» 
that  made  it  like  the  SeL  of  Le™vS:!i  iT  ^^  ■"" 
random  from  an  ance.tr.1  marr«.gelJ:rrp^^;tZi?; 
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With  no  ttonght  of  aptness.    Her  hair  wag  strance-  no  oth«. 
woman's  hair  was  massed  and  folded  as  was  he^C  trk 

~aritd2mon1'*t''r'  '""^^  ^'"^  twisted' sSds  5 
peari  and  diamond.  Her  face  was  strange,  that  crowning  fare 
blown  to  aU  the  world.    Disparate  racial  elemenfaSeSl^' 

ctei^nf"?^"^'^  ■"'  ""^  "i"^""'"  -"-^^U-S  °"^oVL" 
cneek-bone.    lie  lips,  serene  and  passionate,  deeply  sunken  at 

the  corners  and  shadowed  with  a  ^ncilling  of  doA  werrthe 
ips  of  Spam;  all  the  mystery  of  thfsonth  was  inZ  e^Ve  S 
tragic  eyes.  Yet  the  eyes  were  cold;  and  touches  of^d  ?n 
^stral  suffering,  like  tiie  sudden  clash  of  spurs  iTthe  Sguor 
aL %r  rT.r^''''^  *"  ''^«  "°»*"1«  ""d  the  heavy  Sb 
a  UtKTl,  '  ^':f\''''^^'^  «y«-b^ow»  that  seemed  to^t^er 
a  Uttle  m  the  perfect  sentence  of  her  face.  ^^ 

tJ^l  """X^T^  <^^  *«  m^<^i.  Her  adorers  were  divided 
^^^rJ^'  °°r?  '"  ^"  ^°'^  "°^«^  her  feet  and  to  foW  h« 
protectingly  m  their  arms.    Calf-love  is  an  undying  eler^ent^ 

|»U-iinmolating  emotion  woven  from  fancy,  yeamins  and  the 
infection  of  other's  ardour.  Love  of  this  fo^m  and  flame  qualit 
too  tender  to  be  mere  esthetic  absorption  in  a  beauIVS 

SarlXS^irrl.'  *°°f  *'"'«  *°  •'^  -ly  absurd,  ro2^^ 
towards  Madame  Okraska  and  encompassed  her  from  hundreds 
of  hearts  and  eyes.    The  whole  audience  was  for  h«  o^e  S 

td^e^e  sh?:rrw  ^  'r  °'  ^o^-j^yp-tized  lx;^* 

SS^-s^st^ffii£H 

S- 8mXjT?ulC'  Vtl\'7  "'  »  ^''''  Newfoundland 
»,l'l,!T  ^v  *'  *''°"^''  buffeted,  and  unwillinir  to  chill  the 
Itl^"^.  ^^  "  'T^^^-  ^d  more  than  all^she  wa  £ 
off  W  ^  '^'  T  ^^^'  ^"^'""S  in  the  soft,  tWck.  sceXd  S 

They  let  her  go  at  last  and  she  took  her  place  at  the  piana 
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her/The  t^^T  ^^^2^.1^  ^.^tTtVA"  *~"f 
spread  like  a  river  oyer  her  listeners     A«/  the  Appassionata 

the  music  that  she  exceUed  in  p^^rl..-  •.  J  ^^""^^^  oi 
than  its  serenity.  My  a  rare  h^^l'  '^  *f  *""«  ^''*«' 
her  world-wide  andfeSesw*'J'^°!'^'i'*""«  »",^there  among 

Of  the  slow  Chang.  thaT'tC  hTd'^r  Igt^^^^tf  ^ " 

what  he  is  expected  to  feel  wh«f  f^  '  "^*  ^^"^  ^^  *««'»'  but 
fallen  npon  thr^Tat  JLI  1^;A"\""'^\^^  *"  f««l.  had 
tmt  of  an  artScial  aZphet  ?Ad  r^*':'"«™"' 
when  she  should  have  played  once  She  livf/  \  *""  ^'°*' 
experience,  no  longer  renewinrh!;  Uf-  /t  °°  ^"  "'P''*'  °f 
lost  that  quality  of  theT^Zl^t^f^''  "''.'^"'"g^  had 

theexi.riencelbodied!nfteid.  XsTr;"^^^^^ 
Pe^a^^tal  caprice  or^an  L^oSk  ^o^^ Sc^ttt; 
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But  to  tte  endmted  ear  of  the  multitude,  professional  «,a 

bodied  to  the  enchanted  eye  by  the  white  figure  with  ZlZ. 
ing,  pearl-wreathed  head  and  face  sunken  in  wmbi^eSST 
She  gave  them  all  they  craved :_  passion,  stormy  str^g^Te 
tears  of  hopeless  love,  the  chill  smile  of  lassitude  ^^ufl 
AeUat,  the  unappeasable  longing  for  the  past.    Th^  Sei 

enL,i:i''"";!'*^r^  """^"^  ^™»^  *'^«  haU„cinSi^t  olf 

Afll;  ^"^"',1;  «^ir"«'y  by  th.  egression  of  dim  y^rir« 
All  that  had  been  beautiful  in  the  pain  and  joy  ttat  Zufh 

S   ae1r.in      possessed  it;  the  fragrance  of  blossoming 
\ZZ  .L  f  T  "  ^'^.  °'  '^y'"*  «y^''  t''^  speechless  smile  of 
p3  r^^-"^  '?™°™'  °*  Spring-times,  loves,  and  part^« 
evoked  by  this  poignant  lure  from  dim  realms  of  sub  consc3' 

towli  thf  r;''"  r  ?  ""°^  *^'°"«''  creaks  ^dcrSe 

=:orhre;-4:i,^ti5j^^^^^^^ 

r^^^ZS^^iS^g-Lt-sS^ 

0™L^f  ur/*  "'  significance,  were  merely  ^111^  But  no 
*Wji '  ^'^y  >T»K  th™°gh  the  woods,  ever  led  more  ^ 
thralled  and  subjugated  listeners 

.n^T^'/l-f^"'"  ^'^  """  ""^'^  «"Jdeii  nor  silly  nor  sen- 

S  nSe Iv  tbi'"'*  "'"  *^'  '"=''''"*^^  ^°»''  °'  *e  t^e  vot^. 
Instinctively  this  young  man,  though  it  was  emotion  that  he 

fZit-'"'"'?'  ''"'"^'^^  ""y  *<^  °''™"«  "S'-ult  upon  hkfeel! 

hf  fo^'°ff  ^  ^^  '"^  T^  ^""^  *"^  ^"^-^^  ''hen  housed  Pol 
the  form  of  music,  and  its  inteUectual  content,  he  had  UiZ 

«S'  '"'*.'"'' '"f^'t'on  of  the  source  and  significance  of  the 
appeal  remained  smgularly  just  and  accurate^Hr^uld  S 

wMe  Zrr^'^  •"'  ?°~  "^  P™*«»*  ""d  dissatisfaction;  yel 
whJe  the  charm  grasped  and  encircled  him,  making  hii^^as^h^ 
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ijid  to  hinuelf,  idioticaUy  grovel  or  inanely  soar  ha  rp«.ll«i 

teST^/rs^i-or-  -*  ^^^^S 

Sy  "r^  exquisite  yet  a„.bigno„s.  aUuringyef  net 

the^r  «  Tfh'"  ^T""^  *r  *•"«  P^«^«*'«  ^-^opi^g  head  to 
T^hlil^  ^*  ^'"'^"''  '"^  *«  ^"t™'*  between  wluTwa^ 
t?.T     ,W'  ^'""•^  P"'^'''^  S"^*  ""d  attitude  and  what T 

b^g'  ::n=fiorai^-  rate^nrrder^^*--  • 

^n,-t»^-^     4-^'?"^"*  *"*  eaze.    He  didn't  believe  that  Z 
quite  did.    His  dissatisfaction  with  the  musie  extended  kLlft! 
the  musician  and,  looking  from  her  face  to  the  riri°s  he  rm2 
bered  with  scepticism  Betty's  account  of  their  rettion 

A  group  of  Chopin  Preludes  and  a  Brahma  H>.n.n^io  tt 
gtoise  brought  the  first  half  of  tiie  «S  to  a"  oW       .' 
Gregory  watehed  with  amusement^nWnf^  ^  °^'  "°^ 

«.e  vaSries  of  the  ^i>^^:iZii''^,^^:^TZrt:i 
clapping,  shouting,  bellowing,  screaming.  HeTaw  on  the  *^f^ 
form  the  face  of  the  massive  lady  haLrd   fi»rl  ^        '    '" 

X^apcS?MpSr=S,-£^ 

tentment.  and  clapped  now  and  C  Ze  soffly  ^d  sh^t  '""; 
^  and  scanned  the  audience  with  e^'s  accSCd  ^  ^vaS 
and  appraising  the  significance  of  this  one. 

Madame  Okraska  waa  recalled  six  times,  but  she  conl,!  ««*  k„ 
prevailed  upon  to  give  an  encore,  though  torVl^  ^^^t^ 
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bayed  mtemitiently:— "The  Berceuse  I  Chopin's  BereeMef 
The  vast  hamonies  of  entreaty  and  delight  died  down  to  gporadie 
Bolos,  taken  up  more  and  more  faint-heartedly  by  weary  yet  still 
hopeful  hands.  ' 

SUU  smiUng  slightly,  with  a  preoccupied  air,  the  young  girl 
looked  about  her,  or  leaned  forward  to  listen  to  some  kin^y 
bantering  addressed  to  her  by  Sir  Alliston.    She  hardly  spoke, 
but  Gregory  perceived  that  she  irag  by  no  means  shy.    She  so 
pleasantly  engaged  his  attention  that  when  Sir  AlHston  got  np 
from  his  seat  next  hers  there  was  another  motive  than  the  mere 
wish  to  speak  to  his  old  friend  in  his  intention  of  joining  Mrs 
Forrester  for  a  few  moments.    The  project  was  not  definite  and 
he  abandoned  it  when  his  relative.  Miss  Eleanor  Scrotton,  tense 
significant  and  wearing  the  sacramental  expression  cnstomar, 
with  her  on  such  occasions,  hurried  to  the  empty  seat  and 
dropped  into  it.    Eleanor's  enthusiasms   oppressed   him  and 
iJetty  had  told  him  that  Madame  Okraska  was  become  the  most 
absorbiTig  of  them.    His  mother  and  Eleanor's  had  been  cousins. 
Her  father  the  late  Sir  Jonas  Scrotton,  heavily  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  politics,  had  died  only  the  year 
before.    Gregory  remembered  him  as  a  vindictive  and  portent- 
ous old  man  presiding  at  Miss  Scrotton's  tea-parties  in  a  black 
silk  skull-cap,  and  one  could  but  admire  in  Miss  Scrotton  the 
reverence  and  devotion  that  had  not  only  borne  with  but  gloried 
m  him.    If  the  ampUtude  of  his  mantle  had  not  descended 
upon  her  one  might  metaphorically  say  that  the  black  skull-cap 
had.    Gregory  felt  that  he  might  h^;e  liked  Eleanor  better  if 
she  had  n  t  been  so  unintermittently  and  uniUuminatingly  intel- 
ligent.    She  wrote  scholarly  articles  in  the  graver  renews — 
articles  that  he  invariably  skipped  — she  was  always  armed  with 
an  appreciation  and  she  had  the  air  of  thinking  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  Londo-i  very  much  her  responsibility.    Above  aU 
die  was  dowered  with  an  overwhelming  power  of  enthusiasm. 
Jileanor  dressed  well  and  had  a  handsome,  commanding  profile 
witn  mnall,  compressed  lips  and  large,  prominent,  melancholy 
eyes  that  wickedly  reminded  Qregoiy  of  the  eyes  of  a  beetle. 
Beneath  the  black  feather  boa  that  was  thrown  round  her  neck 
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her  thin  shonlder-bladeg,  while  she  talked  to  Mrs.  Forrester  and 
Bketched  wjth  pouncing  fingers  the  phrasing  of  certain  passaires, 
jerked  and  yibrated  oddly.  Mrs.  Forrester  nodded/smiled 
acquiesced.  She  wag  rather  fond  of  Eleanor.  Their  talk  wag 
for  each  other.  Miss  Woodmff,  unheeded,  but  with  nothing  of 
the  air  of  one  consciously  insignificant,  eat  looking  before  her. 
Beside  Eleanor's  rehemence  and  Mrs.  Forrester's  vivacity  she 
made  Gregory  think  of  a  tranquil  landscape  seen  at  dawn. 

He  was  thus  thinking,  and  looking  at  her,  when,  as  though 
Bub-consciously  aware  of  his  gaze,  she  suddenly  turned  her  head 
and  looked  round  at  him. 

Her  eyes,  in  the  long  moment  while  their  glances  were  inter- 
changed, were  so  clear  and  deUberate,  so  unmoved  by  anything 
but  a  certain  surprise,  that  he  felt  no  impulse  to  pretend  poHtely 
that  he  had  not  been  caught  staring.  They  scrutinized  each 
other,  gravely,  serenely,  intently,  until  a  thunder  of  applause, 
like  a  tidal  wave  surging  over  the  hall,  seemed  to  engulf  their 
gaze.  Madame  Okraska  was  once  more  emerging.  Miss  Serot- 
ton,  cat<iing  up  her  boa,  her  programme  and  her  fan,  scuttled 
back  to  her  seat  with  an  air  of  desperate  gravitj ;  Si  •  AUiston 
rehimed  to  his;  Mrs.  Forrester  welcomed  him  with  a  smile  and 
a  finger  at  her  lips;  and  as  the  pianist  seated  herself  and  cast  a 
long  glance  over  the  still  disarranged  and  cautiously  rustUng 
audioice,  Gregory  saw  that  Miss  Woodrufl  had  no  further  thonirht 
for  him.  " 
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Mfn/l^^^l'^^  "?  ^^'^«  *«»  '°  her  lofty  draw- 
ing-room which,  with  its  illumined  heiehts  and  H^m 
^esae,  gave  to  the  ceremony  an  almost  rituali  HtatT  Mr^ 
Forrester's  drawuig-room  and  Mrs.  Forrester  herself  were  W 
estabhshed  features  of  I^ndon,  and  not  to  have  sat  breath X 
I-ms  Quinze  chandelier  nor  have  drunk  tea  out  of  the  b™ 
St^nZ  sl^ttr  -"^  -"'^^^-^  si^ni  Jarf^of t 

to  u'f^^Tf '°°"!  'f^'^  """^  characteristic  when  one  came 
Mr  F^™t  ^*  ""tj'de  as  people  had  done  to-day,  and  whTn 
Mrs.  Forrester  was  found  presiding  over  the  blue  en™     Shl 

rarbolV"^  '".'  ""]'"?'"'"  ^^'boratel^'dre^^VarsinlS! 
lariy  bound  in  snoods  of  velvet.  She  wore  flowing  silken  S 
and  loose  ruffled  sacques  of  a  curious  bygone  cut,  fnd  upon  Zh 

^Jr  '^-^t'  """""^^  *">  »  ^«J^«t  band,  a  krge  "  ri 
emerald,  set  in  heavily  chased  gold.  The  gl^ce  o7LTZZ 
was  as  surprisingly  youthful  as  the  color  of  her  hair  and  W 
fa^,  though  complicatedly  wrinkled,  had  an  almo  t  rir  isSlit^ 

to  thrft?J;r'"'™P.*  "^I  "'^^'y'  ^"-  ^°™=t"  ^as  arre^tTng 
to  the  attention  and  rather  alarming.    She  swent  aaidt  ih^™. . 

t'^^tteXT^'^'-'  -'^^'y'he  co^irbfraS  me"  ! 
hZ'u  ^  °'^°*°'  ^"^  '"^°"t  l™it*  ''hen  she  attached 
«Jnf -r'*  "*  ^r™*"  ^"^  '^'  ^''ff^'^d  fools,  if  not  gladly  at  aU 
events  humorously,  in  the  persons  of  her  ttree  hef^J  and  e  " 
emplary  sons,  who  had  married  wives  as  unimpeachable  rnd«« 

d„ti«f  f  ?:  ^"-  ^°"^'*«'  ^"Jfi"«d  punctiliousSd  her 
duties  towards  these  young  folk,  and  it  never  occurri  to  W 
som,  and  daughters-in-law  that  they  and  theiHnter^t^e"  Jot 
her  chief  preoccupation.  The  energy  and  variefy  of  hernature 
were,  however,  given  to  her  social  relations  and  to  her^rS 
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fest  to  her.  And  it  waTnSfJ),  ♦  ?''''°<f  .*"  ""'''«  "  "«»i- 
were  many  of  ?he  s^  °  *°?"5  ,  ^  ""''^  *  K*"'*"  J  «»«« 
never  a,ked  to  com^^nder  tT?  l""*  emblazoned,  who  were 
Mked  of  her  Talented  S  ^"'f  ^"''"''  "h^ndelier.  She 
be-nginte^st^tin^L'S^n^^^^^^^^^^  ^-^^  Po-  of 

Mar"^t.''  fhe"  w'a.'L'rr"^  '^  ?  '"^'  '''"■  M"^'"-  -» 
Tester's  house  when  The  w«t^'''J  ^^'  chandelier;  Mrs.  For- 
«afe  With  A''lrh'a7::id^^£"'CeSr'r;:,/'I  - 

eTadoT^^d^^Sed  lerM'  H'  ^-  Vt^to 
helplessl/hatoSel.  TwifeT^^  "f'™'^  -^ 

cr  CiVr^  »ri  "-p'^^e:? 

-their  Io.e^d?^-rL^'-reaSStLS-S 

ehe''vShroi?Snr''ffi*?r  JT  *«  -''™"  -'•ae 
to  suit  hera.  She  sWd  ifh.  *"  °'  ^''^  '"""'^  '«™  «"««d 
Oh..    She  h  Jpft^^;-~^^^^^    down  as  she 

witliYht":?  si?  £  "v/-vr-^  ^«^ — 

rdt^^^Sef?^fF^^^  ^s-js: 

sons  andTMrsonSlL^     f  Tf"'''  °^  ^^"^  Forrester's 

reater  about  thie  sister-in-law^lnd  of  W  ^"J'^  ^"'-  ^°^- 

death.  she  had  lived  for  pUknZonv  »^^'  "•'  ^''  ^'^*°^''' 
of  Madame  Okraska.  ahr^!r  '^^'  ""^  """'o  '"  *•«  Pe™on 
ask  to  meetrt:;.  'she'wou?dTnlTlitt  a''^  ""'  "".* 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  been  ^iS'ly'Ll:LTS  ^ 
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hM  faith  Md  had  told  Mi«  Hiding  to  bring  her  rrter- 

O^'JLiT  f  °*  'u'  ^™°'"  ^"-   *■»«•*«'  «id,  greeting 

-  iJt  JJ^f       '"  1?  our  chance,  are  good.    It  wa.  your  flrat  W 
hurt^ght,  wasn't  It.  Gregory?    I  do  hope  that  .he  may  conS 

hin^Ti'^  J"toe  wa.  not  a  bore,  but  Mr..  Forrester  mspected 
him  to  b.3  one  of  the  infatuated.  He  belonged,  .he  imaiined 
^aerng  bm  appear  «.  promptly  after  his  initfatiin.  to  S^^5 
S^-./  "--^  ''^P"^'*"'  '!«>  fell  into  her  drawing-room  in  their 
S«  Ti^-^^  Mercedes  wa,  with  her.  like  frizzled  moths  into  a 
o?  (f™  /°"l'**'  had  sympathy  with  moths,  and  was  fond 
of  Gregory,  whom  she  greeted  with  significant  kindlineEs. 

W^J^r  P  .*.'  ^^"'T'-  "^*^«''  "«'«•  She  could  n^ 
f^l^  w*  ?'-".'"  ^"^  '=°'»*'  ""d  *«  I'M  heard  to-dar 
from  Karen  Woodruff  that  special  friends  are  hoping  H  see  hen 
So  your  chances  are  good.  I  think.    Ah.  here  is  Karen." 

V,,-,  rf  7*  V  »°V'°""^  *°  undeceive  his  old  friend.  It  was 
his  habit  to  have  tea  with  her  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  his 
motive  in  coming  to-day  had  hardly  been  distinguishable  from 
f.l'^wT"^''-  "  ^^  ^"d  «°°"»  hoping  to  see  anyboT 
It  had  been  to  see  the  protegee,  and  he  watched  her  now  as  she 

ititt  ii  v^  u°°u  °J  "  P*"""^  '^'^"^^y  acouBtomed  to  a  pub- 
licity in  which  she  had  no  pari  ^ 

Seen  thus  at  full  length  and  in  full  face  he  found  her  more 

Whif  fh"  ^""^"^  S'even.  and  an  archaic  Greek  statue 

st^St^^;  i  .f  *^.'    'P"™    ""'^    ^'™°^>    «he   wore    a 

i^X.  ^%  ^'«==-*e  dress  of  a  little  convent  girl  coming 
mto  the  paro^r  on  a  day  of  visits -which  emphasized  thf 

trist  .rr  t'.'"  I.^"-  ^"""'^  *""'  °f  'hite  were  a 
wrist  and  neck;  her  shoes  were  low  heeled  and  square  toed- 
and^around  her  neck  a  gold  locket  hung  on  a  black  velvet 

Mrs.  Forrester  held  out  her  hand  to  her  with  the  nndis- 
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earning  kindlmeM  th.t  greet,  th,  «ere  «aii«„     ..treU   mv 

I  hoDo  to"    s\,«  ™-.J     r  ,  ""7  *"*'^'  "o  I  cannot  be  anre- 

Mge  ?  "  Mra  iwlt7  ^-  *^'.  ""'"'"'«:•    She  had  her  mag- 
«  v„  f^"- ^°™ter  questioned  in  a  lower  voice. 

*nd  that  waa  &Sg?  •  ^"^^^  "'^*  "•*  rf^e  had  to  aee  hin.. 

ahe  S^k  CeSfl I' A?d'::nt'*  hadrLther  her.    Did 
makea  them  excXu?/.  air.?*  "^  *°  ''«'?    *^"-  J»^ 

.h:id''l"iil*:ano"t»'"''  ^'  ^  ^~^-«'  """* 

JeZ;?atTeri°nden;.!rtolrinr"    i!  '"'"'^^  ^"• 

H^^^LT^ef^r^Ufed-fpri^ 

our  chances  aren't  good  ^J,' I^^on^  Z  ^^^^^ 
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ngtjhU.  d..  i,  with  me.    I  «n  .lw.y.  .„re  of  her  for* 

"I  can't  tell"  the  young  girl  replied.    "She  «id  die  did 

mo'^wf"*^  ""*  '*"***  *^*  *"  '*"°^  **•  "o  '«  *«•  t<^ 

« I  do  not  think  «o,  Uiie  Scrotton." 

"Lady  Campion  wants  to  talic  to  yon,  Karen,"  Mrs.  For- 
^ter  now  ...d;  "come  to  thi.  aide  of  the  table."    Tnd  L 

w..  w  1°°^"'  *°*o^  ''"^  ^^  ""J  M"-  Harding,  Gregory 
was  left  to  Eleanor  Scrotton.  "'cgur/ 

Janl^p*"  vi^^^J*"  ""^"°°  ^'*"  *^"  "^f'^tio"  foT  Gregory 
W^H    ^     M  T't""*  '^"'PortMt  to  her.    Deeper  ttai 

.^li  o^""^"*'  "°d  Gregory,  mother  had  been  a  C° 
^tT;  J^T'^Vi^  indiiference  to  her  and  to  the  standards 
«v„^r  .^  -1^  '^'^'y'  «^"*"  *°  intercourse  with  him  . 

mZZl  °°'*-  '"«  y'*  »te««ting.  Though  she  knew  many 
men  of  more  significance,  she  remained  far  more  aware  of  hii 
and  his  opinions  than  of  theirs.    She  would  have  liked  Gregory 

i^.*  twT^TT^T'"'  "^  ^''  """^  !>"  relationship,  of  tS 
fact  that  she,  too,  had  Panshawe  blood  in  her  veins.    She  would 

^?J™m  *°  ""^''^•v"'  P^'*  °''  "*  ^°"*'  *"  displease  Z^ 
fnA!^?  """^  ""^'u  ^"^  ^^"^  *°  '^«''  hia  more  frequenS 
for  her  dinners  and  her  teas.    He  yeied  and  he  allured  her. 

Do  you  really  mean  that  last  night  was  the  first  time  you 
ever  heard  Mercedes  Okraska?"  she  said,  moving  to  al^?afto 
which,  somewha.  anwiUingly,  Gregory  followed  her.  « It  n^e^ 
me  sorry  for  you.    It's  as  if  a  person  were  to  tell  you  ttal 

!i?  iTf  ^^T  **"  ^^  "i°°ntaiM  or  the  sea.  If  I'd 
r«slised  that  you'd  never  met  her  I  could  have  arranged  that 
you  diould.    She  often  comes  to  me  quite  quietly  and  m^s 
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letter  th.t  Ae  wro^J  ^\^tJ^"l  «?«  ">»"  woi.derf«l 
lowering  her  Toice  to  .  me^  ^ST^  "SJI-!'"'*'"",'^^' 
•he  went  on,  "I  do  Mmelim«rti,?!^"v  .  ^'*«en  onreelvet." 
".ter  cherirte.  her  .  S  t^^  SSv     T  "",*'"'  "'^  ^o'" 

J;e^ent.,  and  ^e  J:^?^  "  ktte!cSr."f  r  « 
0«JS?  iiq^S""  °''^"'»  ''-''  --o  down  .ffl  «,  then,?" 

rtttrwt:xt^£r^T  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

know,  of  courw  Ctifr  A^LTon V„,,t  "^k**  *'  **<"*•  ^^e 
bring  her;  I  do  hope  llo^ofy^ur  ik'^bn^nf'  ""'  ""'■^'''y 
does  not  come  I  go  np  to  her  W.^Tm  l^  """^  ''  "^^ 
think,  her  nearest  friend  ^EnirlaTd  ^^,?/°T^'  ^  '"°'  ^ 
in  the  country  •  —  mv  tinv  fl7*  u  ^^®  •"*  '*«ye<J  with  me 

her.  I  am  ^ing,  dfd  Z  'wh  Ti'  '"'^^  i-o-n-odate 
week."  *  ^      "'"'^  "'  *°  America  witii  her  next 

"No;  really;  for  a  tour?" 

Boston  and  Ta^  heS  toV^^^''^^  ^^^^  f  ^^^  Y<»*  -"^ 
conrse  for  me  it  iMhe  ^pZtnit  Si*T/  f"  ^''"^'''«-    ^f 
^om  W  music,  she  is  rmrr.^i?irn  J^r 
"She's  clever?" 

eve'^S.  "wl°°reS1^^e Jf  •,  f'''.^^""  ^«  through 
Fre^  eLyi^:.  our  Engff  ±S  ^'ffjf-D-'^.  Goeth'e. 
«  almost  as  wonderful  an^eS  as^o  he^r  I,  "  T^  ^'"^ 

She  IS  wry  unnsnal  looking."  '         '°^ 
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S^'/^'  Mi"  Scrotton  purwed.  ignoring  her  com- 
pwuon'i  trite  commenti,  "embodiet  the  thoughU  ud  dreun.  of 
mwy  racei.  It  makei  me  alwtyi  think  of  Pater*!  Mona  Liu 
-you  remember:  '  Her,  1.  the  head  upon  which  aU  the  end. 
of  the  world  are  come  and  the  eyelid*  are  •  Uttle  weary.'  She 
M,  of  coune,  a  profoundly  tragic  peraon." 

"  Has  ihe  been  yery  unfortunate  ?  " 

"Unfortunate  indeed.  Her  youth  waa  p«.»»l  ia  bitter 
poverty;  her  flrat  marriage  waa  diaaatroua,  and  when  joy  came 
at  last  in  an  ideal  aecond  marriage  it  waa  shattered  by  her 
husb«id'.  my.f.riou.  death.  Yes;  he  was  drowned jfomid 
drowned  in  the  lake  on  their  estate  in  Germany.  Mercedes 
has  nerer  been  there  since.  She  has  never  recovered.  She  is 
a  broken-hearted  woman.  She  sees  life  aa  a  dark  riddle.  She 
counts  herself  as  one  of  the  entombed." 

"  Dear  me,"  Gregory  murmnred. 

Miss  Scrotton  glanced  at  him  with  some  sharpnea;  but 
finding  h|s  blue  eyes  fixed  abstractedly  on  Karen  WoodrufT  ex- 
onerated  him  from  intendirg  to  be  disagreeable.    "Her  child- 

has  often  told  me,  would  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  " 

And  the  little  girl?"   Gregory  inquired.    "Is  ri,e  any 
Sr'xLte^       "  *"  "^^  relationship?    I  hear  that  she  calls 

i,."^ol "?"  *"  ^"  ''*'■  '^"'**  "  ™«  0'  Mercedes's  gifto  to 
her.  She  is  no  relafaon  at  all.  Mercede-  picked  her  up,  Uter- 
^y^from  the  roadside.    She  ia  twenty-ioJi,  you  know;  not  a 

for^?"''*  ""'^  "  *™*'  ''^°'  **  NorwegUn  peasants  and  the 

"I  have  to  contradict  that  story  at  least  twice  a  day,"  said 
Miss  Scrotton  with  a  smile  half  indulgent  and  half  weaiy'     « It 

of  Fontaineb  can,  tout  ixmpUment;  and  it  is  true  that  she  has 
Norwegian  blood;  Ler  mother  was  a  Norwegian;  she  waa  the 
wife  of  a  Norwegian  artist  in  Borne,  and  there  Karen's  father 
an  American,  a  sculptor  of  some  talent,  I  beUeve,  met  her  and 
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the  mother  died  w£,n  KTrT^^^tl^'^''  ^Wl.ve,  .nd 

when  d,e  w„  twelve.    S^mTXweJS'!.!'';'!"'^  «"  '-ther 

•  convent  whool  in  P.ri.  wdZ  11     ''""^' '"'"'"  » 

MercedeefonndherontlTwriof./  *'*'^  '""»  "  '"d 
Fontainebieau.    The  Baron  vn^tf     '^'!''*»°''  »  the  foreet  of 

ruff  in  Borne  .nd  MeSde.  ~r.,,  /JTi^  '""^  "'""'^  Mr.  Wood- 
their  live,.  She  hid  n't  afSt  .  ~"°  *°-*"'?  *'"  "'*"'*  ^'^ 
f.ther'.  relative,  were  LliS  to  i.^?Vu  "">  '""'^-  The 
hu  had  her  on  her  hand,  ew  .L     Ji"! >''  '""^  "«"»'*« 

le.,  (he  1.  fond  of  her"  Mi.,  o     xl 
patience  replied;  "but  .he  ii'  nonrth  T***"  .'^"'  «»»*  ™- 
woman  like  Merieda  »f*i,      i-^       *''*  '*"  »  •""'den.    For  a 

tinually  overtax^  fhe  ««  aif  r^.r'^i'-,?-!''-*  "t^-^th  ~n 
weight  and  wearineM."  «»Pon«ibility  i,  an  additional 

pllT'ie^oV'obJ^tS'""  ■='"'«-  •»  -^^^  ^  take,  the 

conld  not  r.t  e"i<^„'.*t5S2  T  T."^"  ^'•^^J'  »^ 
Ton  Marwi^        ,„  ,f,  f,'.a^|.-r^  with  Madame 

t^'^^'^oZ^Srl-iT,^^^^^  Place 

-oo^sik^rsit^}^^^^ 

"Old  Mn.  Talcott?    WherYl?  ,.  *P  *^'"«'  ^  "^-Iw-" 
"Ah,  that  i.  another  of  Mf^*."***^?" 
M«..  Talcott  is  a  -rt  of  ?id  SS.r/°f\'^'^'''«'-- 
-t.»;  the  funniest  old  wCr^'^:tS  ^K 
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She  has  been  with  Mercedes  since  her  chUdhood,  and.  like 
everybody  else,  she  is  so  devotedly  attached  to  her  that  she  re- 
gards It  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  be  taken  care  of 
by  her  for  ever.  The  way  Karen  takes  her  advantages  as  a 
matter  of  course  has  always  veied  me  just  a  little  " 

"Is  Mrs.  Talcott  interesting?"  Gregory  pursued  his  ques- 
tions with  a  placid  persistence  that  seemed  to  indicate  real 
curiosity. 

"  Good  heavens,  no ! »  Miss  Scrotton  said.  "  The  epitome  of 
the  commonplace.  She  looks  like  some  of  the  queer  old  Ameri- 
^  women  one  sees  in  the  National  Gallery  with  Baedekers  in 
their  hands  and  bags  at  their  belts;  fat,  sallow,  piovincial,  with 
defective  grammar  and  horrible  twangs;  the  kind  of  American, 
^r  Y7'l  f'-l^'^^  Sirotton,  wanning  to  her  description  a^ 
she  felt  that  she  was  amusing  Gregory  Jardine,  "that  the 

at  W°'  '  **"  ^"^  **^  "*''"'  ^^  *°^  ''^^"^  "'"'^^  ""** 

"And  what  kind  of  American  is  Miss  Woodruff?  The  other 
kind  or  Mrs.  Talcott's  kind?  " 

"  By  the  other  kind  I  mean  Lady  Jardine 's,"  said  Miss  Scrot- 
*  'n  1l~,'^V  ^*  constitutes  a  further  variety;  the  rarest 
of  aU;  the  kind  who  would  never  think  about  Mrs.  Talcott  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  surely  Karen  is  no  kind  at  all.  Conld 
you  call  her  an  American?  She  has  never  been  there  She 
IB  a  sort  of  racial  waif.  The  only  root,  the  only  nationality 
she  seems  to  have  is  Mercedes;  her  very  character  is  constituted 
by  her  relation  to  Mercedes;  her  only  charm  is  her  devotion 
—  for  she  IS  indeed  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  devoted. 
Mercedes  13  a  sort  of  fairy-godmother  to  her,  a  sun-goddess, 
who  lifted  her  out  of  the  dust  and  whirled  her  away  in  her 
chariot.  But  she  isn't  interesting,"  Miss  Scrotton  again  as- 
Tf  T^^  ,','  ^H  ^'  "*"''  *°^  unemotional,  and,  in  some  ways, 
distinctly  dull.  I  have  seen  the  poor  fairy-godmother  sigh  and 
shrug  sometimes  over  her  inordinately  long  let'  -rs.  She  writes 
to  her  with  relentless  regularity  and  I  really  belier-  that  she 
miagmM  tiiat  Mercedes  quite  depends  on  hearing  from  her. 
J>.o;  1  dont  mean  that  she  is  conceited;  it's  not  that  exactly 
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in  the  sSa,  a  W  c  aJpL  lutT„l""v  *'°°''  ^"^^  ^ 
on  Miss  &rottoa  and  XL    h«  "^'^"-i'  7"1*""''°8  ""^ 
tion.    Miss  Scrotton  had  amnTcd  him     fh.  °^  *"^  *=°°^*"''- 
simple  if  at  moments  entS^^^^"  intelliZ/ 
divined  that  she  was  nealnnV^f  ^  intelligent,  and  he  had 

Woodruffs  ah«^  from  ie  taMe  ^f^r^  "^'^  **"  ^  ^' 
bouniy.    A  slight  Scet^at'Sd  gatht'Tn  hi"  Z'^"''!^'^ 

gL^h^as'^a^S'tt  S-Ti"?  2lisTr%t™^ 
heed  him.    She  had  risen  to  her  f«t     « H.r»  \    °  ^»  1°* 

Bhall  have  a  little  talSth  her  "  ""^  "''^  '"'  '"  "'''*  y°« 

apSLJ-^JoJ'L'XeSor  "^^  ■"'  *^^^^  0^™^«  ^a^ 


CHAPTER  TV. 

SHE  itood  for  b  moment,  with  her  hand  restmg  on  the 
door-frame,  and  she  surveyed  an  apparently  unexpected  au- 
dience  with  contemplative  melancholy.  If  she  was  not  pleased 
to  find  them  so  many,  she  was,  at  all  events  nnresentfnl,  and 
Gregory  imagined,  from  Mrs.  Forrester's  bright  flutter  in  rising 
that  resentment  from  the  sun-goddess  was  a  peril  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Smiling,  though  languidly  smiling,  she  advanced  up  the 
room,  after  her  graceful  and  involuntary  pause.  White  fringes 
rippled  softly  round  her;  a  white  train  trailed  behind  her;  on 
her  breast  the  silken  cloak  that  she  wore  over  a  transparent 
under-robe  was  clasped  with  pearls  and  sUver.  She  was  very 
lovely,  very  stately,  very  simple;  but  she  struck  her  one  hyper- 
critical observer  as  somewhat  prepared;  calculated  and  conscious 
as  well.  ' 

"Thanks,  dearest  friend,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  who 
meeting  her  halfway  down  the  room  and  taking  her  hand,  asked 
her  solicitously  how  she  did;  «I  am  now  a  little  rested;  but  it 

r  JlT"/  ^^^  ""^''*  '°*  *  '"^'y  morning."  She  spoke  with  a 
Slightly  foreign  accent  in  a  voice  at  once  fatigued  and  sonorous 
Her  eyes,  clear,  penetrating  and  singularly  steady,  passed  over 
the  assembled  faces,  turned,  all  of  them,  towards  herself. 

She  greeted  Sir  AUiston  with  a  welcoming  smile  and  a  lift 
of  the  strange  crooked  eyebrows,  and  to  Miss  Scrotton,  who 
ea^r  and  illuminated,  was  beside  her:  "Ah,  ma  cherie,"  she 
said,  resting  her  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  her  other  hand,  and,  so  standing  between  her 
two  friends,  she  bowed  gravely  and  graciously  to  Lady  Campion, 
to  Miss  Harding,  to  Mrs.  Harding -who,  in  the  stress  of  this 
ruiaiment  had  become  plum-coloured  —  and  to  Gregory  Jardine. 
Then  she  was  seated.    Mrs.  Forrester  poured  out  her  tea.  Miss 
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Harding  passed  her  cake  and  bread-and  hnft.,   t,a    r, 

face  now  as  onf  of  IhL  rL  \  u''^""^  remembered  her 
seen  on  t^^  ^ii:lJZ' ^S^Zi^J^Tt'  '"""l-'"'  ^^^ 
Madame  Okraska  had  received  at  ft  ».!  .1  °™*'°°  *"* 
had  noticed  this  same  JCllonrfd  iHtt  °L  '  ''°°'^'*  ^^ 
kissing  the  great  woman's  hT^d  Shv  hi  t  ^  '"'"'"^  ^°^ 
saw.  to  the'point  of  suiflSg,  he  feU  ll^Zt'Z'hr ^' 
fection  of  the  crowd  had  carri^  her  t^  ihlV^,  \  *^^  '"■ 
istic  daring.  He  watched  her„nw  %^-  1°'  ™<=haracter- 
absurd  ^*''  °°'''  ^•^'■■g  ter  piteoM  and 

to  say,  she  could  find  a^at  for  her     She  ;„,Tr^  fe  seemed 

S^?-/nt^^h^3S- 

rti  S:;^n^  atn^tTSr  "^r"-"^^- ^^^- 
iUuBtrated  paJI^Vat  a^np  St."'He^''°  '"  ^""^  °^"  '""^ 
cheerful,  had  no  humig  TnVof  tS>  .^T'  'f '"'*  ^"^ 

Sid^d^eSTt:;:  ZSeV'tf  °^^^^ 

Sd^r.;ti.?pi=-  -  Kes^V-ilS- - 

J^zs^Ki-^ir^-^-^-jut 

him  for  granted  as  potentially  a  friend         *°'=°"'"*^'  ^^^  toot 
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"What  are  you  lookinj;  »'■"  "  he  asked  her,  aa  he  might  hare 
asked  a  fricTidly  child. 

She  turned  the  paper  to  him.  "  The  Great  Wall  of  China. 
They  are  wonderful  pictures." 

Qregory  stood  beside  her  and  looked.  The  photographs  were 
indeed  impressive.  The  sombre  landscape,  the  pallid  sky,  and, 
winding  as  if  for  ever  over  hill  and  valley,  the  astonishing 
structure,  like  an  infinite  lonely  consciousness.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  that,"  said  Miss  Woodruff. 

''Well,  you  travel  a  great  deal,  don't  yon?"  said  Qregory. 
"  No  doubt  Madame  Okraska  will  go  to  China  some  day." 

Miss  Woodruff  contemplated  the  desolate  wall.  "But  this 
is  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  from  the  places  where  con- 
certs could  be  given;  and  I  do  not  know  that  my  guardian  has 
ever  thought  of  China;  no,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  will  ever 
go  there.  And  then,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  always  go  with 
her.  I  travel  a  great  deal;  but  I  stop  at  home  a  great  deal, 
too.  My  guardian  likes  best  to  be  called  von  Marwitz  in  private 
life,  by  those  who  know  her  personally,"  Miss  Woodruff  added, 
smiling  again  as  she  presented  him  with  the  authorized  liturgy. 

Gregory  w  as  slightly  taken  aback.  He  could  n't  have  defined 
Miss  Woodruff's  manner  as  assured,  yet  it  was  singularly  com- 
petent; and  no  one  could  have  been  in  less  need  of  benevolenc 
attentions. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  "  She  looks  so  much  more  Polish  than  Ger- 
man, doesn't  she?  What  do  you  call  home?"  he  added. 
"Have  you  lived  much  in  England?" 

"By  home  I  mean  Cornwall,"  said  Miss  Woodruff,  who  was 
evidently  used  to  being  asked  questions.  "  My  guardian  has  a 
house  there;  but  it  has  not  been  for  long.  It  used  to  be  in 
Germany,  and  then  for  a  little  in  Italy;  she  has  only  had  Les 
Solitudes  for  four  years."  She  looked  across  at  the  group  under 
the  chandelier.  "  There  is  still  room  for  a  chair."  Her  glance 
indicated  a  gap  in  Madame  von  Manvitz's  circle. 

This  kindly  solicitude  amused  Gregory  very  much.  She  had 
him  on  her  mind  as  a  sight-seer,  as  she  had  had  Mrs.  Harding; 
and  she  was  full  of  sympathy  for  sight-seers.    "  On  —  thanks 
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~g£..^'  "'^'  ^'  "^"  *°"°^'°«  ^'"'-    "I  ^^O'^'t  60  crowd- 
ruff  asll^'ilT"'-    ''"  '^  •'°*  ''^^  "°*^-'"  ^-  ^<»d- 

His  Blight  irony  r-as  lost  upon  her;  yet   he  was  sure  of  it 

Z     "  w    J      '^""''^  °*  •'""^  rather  talk  with  x^er     And 

« iiJl        Drew,  so  that  this  chance  is  gone  " 
,■„    ^u  '«  ^"t^ngnlar  young  man  ?  "  Gregory  inquired  watch- 
ing w:th  Miss  Woodruff  the  newcomer,  who  founTa  plLcat 
once  in    he  gap  near  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  was^g^eeted 
by  her  with  a  brighter  interest  than  she  had  yet  shown.  ^ 

prise  «Drt'';?r'  ^,"%^r^™*  ^^P"'^  -*  --e  — 
^^^L,  D°yoi?otknow?  I  thought  that  everybody  in  Lon- 
don knew  him.  He  is  quite  a  famous  writer.  He  has  wrtt?^ 
poetry  and  essays.  'Artemis  Wedded'  is  by  hL-that  i^ 
poetiy;  and  The  Bow  of  Ulysses '-the  essay^on  my  gi^ardian 
comes  m  that.    Oh,  he  is  quite  well  known."  "^  K""'*"»'^ 

Mr.  Claude  Brew  was  suave  and  elegant,  and  his  hieh  stock 
like  coUar  and  folded  satin  neck-gear  ^ave  him  a  somfwhS 
condite  appearance.  With  his  dark  eyj^pale^n  ^f  smttt 
golden  hair  and  the  vivid  red  of  an  adv;ring  Hapsbu '  In  C 
y>h^  the  l«,k  of  a  young  French  dandy  drain  by  Ss 

My  guardian  is  very  much  interested  in  him."  MIm  Wood- 
ruff  went  on.    "She  believes  that  he  has  a  .re^t  futai    1h« 
ifl  always  interested  in  promising  ^-oung  .en  "    TUs  n^HnnW 
^^^hyMiss  Woodruff  had  soWenc^ourageTr^to'"^ 

"  He  looks  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Gregory 
"Do  you  like  his   fade?"   MIsb  Woodruff  inquired     Mr 
Drew  as  if  aww,  of  their  scrutiny,  hadT^edTr^e,  uJSn 
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that.    It  i.  a  danger  of  Uleuiei^^Sj^  yo^'m^n  K  " 
.«7atw     tr„T«'^T*"  •"  "  -tefligen'tro°e  1°    be 

w'k^°  ^*°  ^''1  '^'?  °'*«°'7.    After  a  moment,  in  which  thev 

W  V  ".^  w*°  ''^'^  "*  ^'-  ^''^'  !>«  ^»t  on.   °  7  wondered 
Jast  night  what  nationality  you  belonired  to     T  »,.^  V 

^,  about  you  for  a  iS/whSfhSe^iu'ir^ToLT^; 

"You  had  heard  about  me?"  she  asked. 
ae  wag  pleased  to  be  able  to  aav    «ni,   t  —  j     j    t     . 
you  before  I  heard."  ^'       "'''  ^  ^""^ered  about 

«/^  V^  w  '^  °^»  °  interested  in  me  because  of  my  guardian  " 
»d  Miss  Woodruff;  "everything  about  her  intererts  them 
mvfL      '^  ^"^f"^-^  yon  were  not  told;  that  is  to^^^ 

Z  ttou;hTha"J'"'"T  -  ""'  "^  "'o**'  -"o  «  ^o-i^ ; 
Dut  though  I  hare  never  been  to  America  I  count  myself  as  an 

t^Cl^T'^"f  T*^  "»'>*'  I  ^^^''  «he  added.    « We  alwa^ 

traveled." '''  """  "^^  *"^-    ^'"^  ^^'y  i»«nlar  and  un- 

ruff  tma'led.  ''  "  "  ^'*^  '"'*  *°  *"^*^'  "'''*  "•"  ^^  Wood- 
"  v"*  ^°"  ''''®  *'  ''®'^  *"  England  ?  » 
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we  all  come  out  of  our  bo^  3  nTw?"T  V/.  f^'r^    ^""^ 
hw  application  of  her  simile  «Tr  »  w  ^     "^^^^^  P'«"^  with 

"Yes,  I  Icnow,"  Baid"s  wt/  ^f""*  ^°°  Marwitz." 
"That  is  quite  U/you  a  uZe  „f 't  "^  '''^'''^^^'  P'^'^i 
But,  aa  a  nation,  thJ  are  LT^T*  ^J  y""""  ^^^  i°^  her. 
They  are  kind  to  t7beautrfu  ^^*"'  '^'  ^,"^"*'  "^^  they 
they  will  take  great  trouble  to  1^+^'  ^t'^  ^'^'  *°  «^  them; 
them.  Beauty  does  not^ow  h^^  Th^.''-*  ^'.'^  '"  "°*  ""«''« 
18  in  its  box,  too  and  if  ;=  *  f'^~^^''^  «  what  I  mean.    It 

time  to  time'.    You  do  not  ^nT  ""^  ""'  P''^^^'^  ^"""^  f™" 
haps,  are  yourself  an  arti°t?'^       ^  ''^'"^  *''?    You,  per- 

tighterofTebo^/'TairfcoJr"-    ''"  ''"'  "P  '-^  «"« 

thirthS'^j-l-^S  '^^^ii^v  r;-  "^  ^•■-'^  -* 

It  is  true;  fe^  of  us  cant  arfaS  t^'  ^°f  "'^  ""^  "*"'' 
«to  a  box,  either.  Beaut?  to  vou  t  ^°\u°  """^  '""'^  «hut 
pastime,  a  fashion;  no  I~IZ'-  t  f^^^'^'^g  «al;  not  a 
face  last  night  I  th'oug^tf  C  is  out  who  '''*°  '  '"^  y"" 
those  faces  on  one's  timjers -HLJ  .  ''"''•    ^ne  counts 

ftink  they  care  who  onl^want  To  e" L'  ^t'^'  "°"^-  ^°  ""'"^ 
^£Z;^^  theVeates^t^-  a^S;lrp= 

VvS^s  Sr  £  iTi^^r  What  he  felt  to  be  Miss 

ever  admirable  in  their  fu^tioniw  -'  *  ""'*'•  ''°*- 

sons,  and  the  reveren  eSu  a^m  Zf  "'!'^^^'«''le  in  their  per- 
in  him  was  singularly  nncha 'T  \  ^'.f  *^°°'^™fl  ™«gined 
how  to  tell  her  rSou^^Srud;  ""l  '''  °''  ''""^  ^uow 
with  confessing  that  beauty^n  S?  ZtVl  llT^:^}^  "imsolf 


much  in  its  box. 


I-  !,..„  i_  ■    ;  *      "'''  ""  ""  contented  hi 
t  beauty,  an  his  life,  was  kept,  he  fearri. 


felt 


very 
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Woodn^,  while  they  talked,  stroked  the  deep  fnr  of  ui  im- 

«,7'L^"'"' V**'  Hjf™'^"""  by  name,  who  egtabliahed  him- 
•elf  If tween  them  Gregory  found  her  very  eagy  to  talk  to. 
though  they  had  lo  few  themes  in  common,  and  her  face  he  dis- 
covered to  be  ejen  more  charming  than  he  had  thought  it  the 
night  before.  She  was  not  at  aU  beautiful  and  he  imagined  that 
in  her  world  of  artists  she  would  not  be  particularly  appreciated  • 
nor  would  she  be  appreciated  in  his  own  world  of  convention - 
a  girl  with  such  a  thick  waist,  such  queer  clothes,  a  face  so 
broad,  so  brown,  so  abruptly  modelled.  She  was,  he  felt,  a  grave 
«.f  7^Tu^  young  person,  and  something  in  her  face  sug- 
wa,  i       T,    %°!'*^^''r  ^  ^•"■°"8''  «  ereat  deal;  but  she 

^id  ^J*f^l"^''°^f''  r*^*"^  "'^^  ^^^^^y  «*  things  he 

said  and  that  she  herself  said;  and  when  she  laughed  her  eyes 

^ZY  f°^i?^  '^'.  *'P  °*  ^«'  ^"'^'^  '"  ^''^W.  within 
effect  of  child-hke  gaiety,  between  her  teeth.  The  darkness  of 
her  skin  made  her  lips,  by  contrast,  of  a  pale  rose,  and  her  hair, 
where  It  grew  thickly  around  her  brows  and  neck,  of  an  almost 
uifantile  fairness.  Her  broad,  brown  eyebrows  lay  far  apart  and 
her  grey  eyes  were  direct,  deliberate  and  limpid 

From  where  Gregory  sat  he  had  Madame  von  Marwitz  in 
profile  and  he  observed  that  once  or  twice,  when  they  laughed, 
f  littr/„  ^''^''^J^^  Looked  at  them.  Presently  L  kaned 
a  little  to  question  Mrs.  Forrester  and  then,  rather  vexed  at  a 
sequence,  natural  but  unforeseen,  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Forrester  cot 
up  to  fetch  him.  * 

"Tante  has  sent  for  you  I"  Miss  Woodruff  eiclaimed.  "I 
am  so  glad." 

It  really  vexed  him  a  little  that  he  should  still  be  supposed 
l^JT^^  for  an  introduction;  he  would  so  much  rather  have 
stayed  talking  to  her.  On  the  sofa  she  continued  to  stroke 
Hieronmius  and  to  keep  a  congratulatory  gaze  upon  him  while 
he  was  conducted  to  a  seat  beside  the  great  woman. 

^nr!    ''"'^*J°\^''"'"'  """  ^"7  ^°^«'y-    SJ'e  was  the  type  of 
>voman  with  whom,  as  a  boy,  he  would  have  fallen  desSely 
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in  love,  leeing  her  u  poetiy  pewonifled.  And  she  wai  th^  h,„. 
of  womo^  ,U  indolent  .nd  iSrent  ..the  w«.  who  t.kh 
for  granted  th.t  people  would  faU  deeperatelj  X  wiKei 
Her  long  gaze,  now,  told  him  that.  Itemed  to  ^yeZTuZ' 
as  It  were  to  take  her  in  and  to  arrange  with  hiS^w  b^'^ 
to  adjust  han«lf  to  a  changed  lif..  It  w«,  not  ttTglanJ  of  a 
fl^rt;  It  held  no  pettj  consciousness;  it  was  the  gazTotZln 
chantress  aware  of  her  own  inevitable  power.    Gr^rr  mrf  th« 

.mLT*"  ""''""''"'^  *y*^-  B»*  "  *«  gazed,T^e  slol 
smiled,  he  was  aware,  with  a  perverse  pleasure,  that  his  preslnt 
^asoned  self  was  completely  immune  from  he    magic.    He  op 

Marit°°^  M^"';  *°  *"<=!"'°t°'«"t.  ""d  »  Wm  Madame  vTn 
JHarwitz  would  find  no  victim. 

spoke  w  th  a  beautiful  precision;  that  of  the  foreigner  perfectlv 

Gregory  said,  no,  she  had  never  seen  him  there  before, 
von  ManJte  " «  ShlV*  T"""'  "  '""*^'''  *"*"^'"  ""^  Madame 

Gregory  assented. 

„„"  ^''l  *®«'  T  *'*  y""*  ""^  ">  *e  Ja<'  Madame  von  Marwitz 
pursued;  "a  barrister.  I  should  not  have  thouglt  t^T  A 
diplomat;  a  soldier,  it  should  have  been.    Is  it  not^?  » 

).;™7f  7w !,  ""'  '""'**^  *°  •«  «  ''"ri'^r-  It  did  not  please 
hnn  that  Madame  von  Marwitz  should  guess  so  accuratelv  at? 

isappomtment  that  had  made  his  youth  b^ter.«lTa~^ 
son^ou  see,"  he  said.    "And  I  had  to  make  my  livL"  ^ 

not^»l  .  '  '°u  ^"^*^*  «"''  1^^  ^°™  '"te"t  she  did 
Thl  r  %  T"'  •""*  "P""'*^  ^^-^  "'"'^  widely.  She  own  d 
them  inore  widely  now,  putting  back  her  head  a  little.  «Th  " 
she  said.  "That  was  hard.  That  meant  suffering  Yon  are 
caged  in  a  calling  you  do  not  care  for  "  ^ 

quite  Lteied^i'  ''"'°^'  '^''  "''^  '"^  -^  off'  I'- 
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indeed  go  fortunate  ?  —  or  go  unfortunate  ?  " 

^ltlr^\l"'^  "'"'""°.  °,"'«°'7  ""Je  "«  'eply.  continuing  to 
hk!n.  M..    "<'"<°»'n"W  coolnegg  of  hig  «iile.    He  wag^no? 

i^^*  i^5  "if  f-,'"'?  *^''"^**'  ""^  ^^  '"  '^^o-ing  aware  that 
f  one  didn't  like  her  one  did  not  appear  to  advantage  in  talk- 
ing with  her.    He  cagt  about  in  hig'^nd  for  an  eXe  to^Jt 

oT."»I^*  law,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  muged,  her  eyeg  dwelling 
on  hmi.  «It  ,g  gtotv;  yet  with  gtone  one  buildg.  You  would 
not  be  content,  I  think,  with  the  journeyman'g  work  of  the 
average  lawyer.    You  .hape;  you  crLte;^  have  before  you 

find  ~Tul     V   '*™"^  '"*r  *"  "^  """*  '"'«™  *•>«  '-k  ^  ? 

V„,?fin!,^'  *      r  *?.'"'  ""'''**'*•  ""t  »  "^'^       Ooly  «>  could 

you  find  contentment  in  your  calling.'' 

GrJn^  "uj'i^^}  ^  ^?°'*  *J''»k  about  it  like  that,"  gaid 
Gregoiy.       I  should  say  that  the  f ortregg  is  built  already  » 

nJ«  ''^Tf,'  ''°\''  '"''"^^  '°  '»*'■  ''"'^  sweetness;  her  gmile  be- 
f^LJt^"  ambigu...  «You  remind  me,"  ghe  gaid,  «th^ 
I  wag  gpeakmg  ,n  aomewhat  pretentioug  gimiles.  I  wag  not  ask- 
ing you  what  had  been  done,  but  what  you  hoped  to  do.  I  wag 
aaking-it  wag  that  that  interested  me  in  youfag  it  doe.  L  all 

;;:r3gr '  '°"'-''^*  -^  ^^  ''^  ^-  "-^s  ti; 

hig"cri«ol?  !?r*?'  "'"'^  ""i"*'  '^'^'^'  ^o  J-'d  '^^  through 
.  n„n  -^  }  5'""P'^°<^  and  were  correcting  the  manners  of 
a  conceited  boy.  Gregory  wag  a  good  deal  tlken  aback  And 
It  WM  Witt  a  touch  of  boyish  s,dkiness  that  he  replirf-  «I 
don't  ttink,  really,  ttat  I  ckn  claim  ideals"  ^ 

Befinitely,  now,  the  light  of  mockery  shone  in  her  eve.    In 

evading  her,  in  refusing  to  be  drawn^ttin  he^  Zi7ci«S^ 

he  had  aroused  an   rony  that  matched  his  own.    ^wM^ot 

'HowTf  P^'^'Z^'^e  womanj  by  no  means  tte  nfe«"i«n 

How  afraid  you  English  are  of  your  ideals,"  she  gaid.    «?W 

iX^r-  ^U°".,''"  "°*  '<""'  "t  ttem.    I  could  «y  to  you 
—a  Stating  to  Virgil  in  tte  Purgatorio  -  that  yon  "^  yo« 
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Ught  behind  yott  lo  that  you  light  tho.6  who  follow,  but  walk 
youMelve.  in  darkne...    Yon  will  not  claim  them ;  no,  and  above 

fnendj  I  ,haU  not  tamper  with  your  soul."    So  alie  .poke 

'^Af^r'^^'t  **"*^  '^'  "  "'""eh  to  make  hiSi 
ftat  she  had  done  all  die  could  for  him  and  that  he  had  proved 
himself  not  worth  her  trouble.    Mr.  Claude  Drew  wa.  sSron 

Tvt.  «  A^f  *°v'/?^  *"  ^'^  ^"^"""^  '"^  Marwitz  turned, 
»ay«?K:    "And  what  ia  it  you  wished  to  tell  me  of  your  Car- 

hrtfr^°*'"^'^".^'"*'*^*P"^^''?  ^'^-  Oh.Iehalli«,t 
be  too  tired  to  read  what  you  have  written." 

Here  was  a  young  man,  evidently,  who  was  worth  her  trouble. 
Gregory  sat  disposed  of  and  a  good  deal  discomposed,  the  mor; 

H«  Z  5"^  *°  T"  *^'*^  ^"^  "P*""^  himself  to  the  rebnif! 
He  rose  and  moved  away,  looking  about  and  seeing  that  Hiss 

her  brilliant  little  face  somewhat  clouded 

tn'^r""*  ^K*'  ""y  .^^"O'^gory?"  Bhe  questioned.  «  She  asked 
to  have  you  brought.    Haven't  you  pleased  her?" 

?n  h^XLT^"j  "^^  it^  ^°'^  ""^  °°'y  ''™'e«'  but  hig  father 
in  boyhood,  was  fond  of  him,  but  was  not  disposed  to  think  of  him 
M  important.  And  she  eipected  the  unimportant  to  know  S 
a  sense,  their  place  and  to  show  the  important  that  they  did  kiow 
It  There  was  a  hint,  now,  of  severity,  in  her  countenance 
«Sh.r«'f'"r  'i*"  ^^"^  """'^y  ''°y**  »d  «"Iky  to  say: 

Mrs  Forrester  at  this,  looked  at  him  hard  for  a  moment.  She 
tten  diagnosed  his  case  as  one  of  bad  temper  rather  than  of 
malice,  and  could  forgive  it  in  one  who  had  failed  to  interest  the 

fn!w  ^""^/^^  5*«°  ^T'^^  ^  consequence;  Mercedes,  she 
knew,  could  discard  with  decision. 

"Well  -when  you  talk  to  a  woman  like  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
you  must  t^  to  be  worthy  of  your  opportunities,"  she  commented 
tempering  her  seventy  with  understanding.    "  Ton  really  had  an 
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^^^K.re«.    Sh.  dwy,  lik«  p«,pl,  w^  ^  tod  tTutUe 
bJnto/ln:?'"'^*""""'-*''"^'    «LlttI.K.«nh.. 

you  talked  to  hor.    You  pleued  Merced.,  in  that "      * 
She  u  a  delightful  girl,"  laid  Gregory. 
He  now  took  hig  departure.    But  he  v»  m^!„  *» 
MiM  Woodruff.    She  w«  in  the  hal .  tllkTu^  F^ch  toTJw 
i^°T- '°  •''«^-^'i»fy  «  1-die.'  maid!  who  had  thl^op 
S^'.   "'"^  ^•'"''tenance  and  bright,  melancholy  eye.  o^a 

-J/"u"*'"  ^T  Woodruff  W8«  Mying  in  encouramne  tones 
jSLVr 'C"  .  7  ^"^  *"*  '^'P  o/the%tain..  her  ffiontT.' 

reply  as  Gregory  came  up.  '"uurjini 

.^1'^  ^T^  "*  °'^'''  8°  "^  '''^  o""-  t«"t."  he  Mid.  He  rtill 
addressed  her  somewhat  as  one  addre.«»  i  frienXch^d-^I 
w«.ted  to  hear  the  end  of  that  story  about  the  HungSri«'stu- 

Ar,'i^\^^'J^  ^1?^°°',  P*"'  '""y"  ""^  Miss  Woodruff,  lookin<r 

«  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?  »  Gregory  asked.    «  Will  yon  be  here 
for  any  time  ?    Are  you  staying  in  London  ?  »  ' 

Vnnj;^  ^-If??  ^^  *"  ^''™''  """t  week -did  you  not 
know?  — with  Miss  Scrotton."  ■^ 

vl?**  ye'.  Eleanor  told  me.    And  you're  not  going  too? 

Ton  're  not  to  see  America  yet  ?  "  " 

"  No ;  not  this  time.    I  go  to  Cornwall." 
"You  are  to  be  alone  with  Mrs.  Talcott  all  the  winter?" 
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'•No;  I  don't  know  her;  Eleanor  told  me  .boot  her,  too." 

It  II  not  being  alone,"  taid  Mim  Woodruff.    «  She  and  I 

^Za  r*  ^T'  iir  *"«**'•«'•    I  ">°"«ht  it  .tran^  thaTjoJ 

™^1  f.""!.""-  ^''~"-    ^  "''"'  met  anyone  whf kn«r  her 

""i**  tj^ey  knew  my  guardian  very  well."  »  "«»  Mr 

And  when  are  you  coming  back  ?  " 

J'loToSr""":!^  ,  ^  '^°  ""*  if°°''-    I  «»  "'"^d  w«  Aall  not 

afe  ™!l^     «r     '  '"[•'  '^'y  '""«  *^«'"  •«'<'  Miga  Woodruff. 

SfinTl    K  ^-^f  ^''.'•"°  '"''  '""'^'  '«">i"«  do'n  to  him  from 

wal   and  th^t"^'*"-   .?"«°'^  "'"^  **"*  '«'  ^'^  ^"«"ds  in  CoT 
wall  and  that  he  might  run  down  and  aee  them  one  day -and 

He  heard  the  last  worda  of  the  colloquy  with  Louiae  as  hia  coat 
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GEEQOBT  walked  at  a  brisk  pace  from  Mrs.  Forrester's 

there  SZ.h  T7  "^^'S*  ^  ^'"^  ^"^  Comer.andW 
there,  through  St.  James's  Park,  to  Qneen  Anne's  Mansions 
where  he  had  a  flat  He  had  moved  into  it  frT^smTZ^ 
when  prosperity  had  first  come  to  him,  fiye  or  six  yeR^JT^ 
was  m,ch  attached  to  it.  It  was  high  up  ^  Z  iZ  bK? 
bmldmgs  and  its  windows  looked  over  the  greys  and  ™  and 
silvers  of  the  park,  the  water  shining  in  the  midst  tIdZ  af^ 
silho^ttes  of  WhitehaU  rising  in  stat^  sig^iSlJc;  r/th^ev^ 
ing  sky.    Gregory  went  to  the  balcony  and  overhung  hisTfew 

Ts  St      "^       '  ""^'"-    "^^  ""' '""'  ""*"^'  «"^  '^^^^^ 

tio?rat1,ri^^"'°°°'  ^""'"f  ^^  ''^"'^  ^  ««*Ptea  conven- 
tion rather  than  a  personal  predilection.  It  was  not  the  room 
of  a  young  man  of  conscious  tastes.  It  was  solid,  cheeXlT^ 
somewhat  natf     There  was  a  great  deal  of  very  cle«  wh[te  pa' nt 

^Llf^i^^u!  """u^"  '"'"P'P^^-  TherJwere  d^p  cE 
covered  with  bnghter  chintz.  There  were  blue  and  white  tU^ 
arojmd  the  firepl«=e  and  heavy,  polished  brass  before  On  h^ 
tables  lay  buff  and  blue  reviews  and  folded  evening  papers  mas! 
sive  papei^utters  and  large  silver  boxes.  PhotogfaphfiL  Xer 
frames  also  stood  there,  of  female  relatives  in  c^TdrTss  and 
o  male  relatives  in  uniform.    Behind  the  photogra^s  wZ  ^fa 

l^°'"^J'^''r'  r^  "^  *••«  "^  etchings%nd  enXK 
after  well-faiown  landscapes.    It  was  the  roorof  a  yo,^™ 

SS^^nf..'^  •'^^""'  """'"^  "*  Chinese  scre^s^dTn^ 
different  to  the  rival  claims  of  Jacobean  and  Chippendale  fur^l 

s^oJiir  "^'"^'  ""*  "^*^^''*'^'  •-' "  -» tto-s; 

Gregory  thought  of  himself  as  the  mort  commonplace  r'  -— 
—  the  younger  son  whose  fp*>—  "--^  -•-  ■  •  ■ 
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there  was  truth  in  thif'con«jS^?CS'  The^"*^-  .  ^' 
too,  m  Madame  yon  Marwite'a  rimL     w   I  I^"^  ''^  ^^^' 
normal  English  aensitTve^fZ^ldeau'w^™  "'"'^  """T  *" 
more  than  the  normal  Enrfishin««nM       were  concerned  and 
He  did  n't  intend  that  aEv^h     u  ,     1P"'**^*^^«  literalness. 
and  tell  him  onoZj2^V^      ^"1  ^'"  ^"'^  °"  ^^'  heart 
ward  toZk  at  £  EJf    hi«  f  1-5?"'  '""^^  ^'"^  ^"^I  ''^'^- 
commonplace,  and'^'Cl^s  laS:'';™^'"  '"'^ 
cesses  and  cheap  ambitions  impossible  to  hTm^   stjt^^  '"^ 
make  a  fortune  out  of  the  law- vet  «7™.-l„  f "    ^^'T"^^^  "^^e"" 
among  the  younger  men  at  ?he  bar     With  .  ^v""  ^'f  ?^i*ed 
a  paladin  he  brought  Lo  th«  ^L     ^    °""°«f  °*  *«  ""■  °' 
and  courtesy.    He  wL  n«^rf«;„?.W  •  ^T'  °*  ''"'"^  '^^ 
or  bullied  0^  con^uIi^S  t'i^'l^L  ^*,°'"""-  '"S''**"*-* 
ing  at  times  to  UkZ,  clients  and  Iba^  ''"^'  ''~°""'  '^'^• 
Evezybody  respected  Q^^eS  JardfnS  ""'''  T '^  ""  ^y- 
disliked  him.    A  few  old  f2„i     ^  "?^  "  K"*"^  """^y  People 
were  devoted  to  hSTand  l^S^^^  v^''  ■'  ^*°°  ""^  ^^^ 
tation  for  ahnost  mercil.-  !f  ^    ^"°'  '"^  ''P'*^  "*  "«  '^P«- 

l™  tlM  «.»d  „S  .,1i'' ^T""*'  ■'■"•ted  no- 
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aocTirately  as  these  lymbolized  the  activitieg  of  his  life.  The  boy 
and  youth,  emotional  and  poetic,  dieamy  if  alio  ahrevdly  ha- 
morom,  still  suniTed  in  a  snb-conseiotu  region  of  his  natoie, 
an  Atlantis  sunken  beneath  the  traffic  of  the  surface;  and,  when 
he  leaned  and  gazed,  as  now,  at  the  lovely  evocations  of  the 
evening;  it  was  like  hearing  dimly,  from  far  depths,  the  bells  of 
the  buried  city  ringing. 

He  was  thinlcing  of  nothing  as  he  leaned  there,  though  memo- 
ries, linked  in  their  associated  loveliness,  floated  across  his  mind 
—  larch-boughs  brushed  exquisitely  against  a  frosty  sky  on  a 
winter  morning  in  Northumberland,  when,  a  boy,  with  gun  and 
dogs,  he  had  paused  on  the  wooded  slopes  near  his  home  to  look 
round  him;  or  the  little  well  of  chill,  dear  water  that  he  had 
found  one  summer  day  gushing  from  a  mossy  source  under  a 
canopy  of  leaves;  or  the  silver  sky,  and  hills  folded  in  greys  and 
purples,  that  had  surrounded  him  on  a  day  in  late  autumn  when 
he  had  walked  for  miles  in  loneliness  and,  again,  had  paused  to 
look,  receiving  the  scene  ineSaceably,  so  that  certain  moods 
always  made  it  rise  before  him.  And  linked  by  some  thread  of 
affinity  with  iheee  pictures,  the  face  of  the  young  girl  he  had 
met  that  afternoon  rose  before  him.  Kot  as  he  had  just  seen  her, 
but  as  he  had  seen  her,  for  the  first  time,  the  night  before  at  the 
concert.  Her  face  came  back  to  him  with  the  Utrch-bonghs  and 
the  spring  of  water  and  the  lonely  hills,  while  he  kxdced  at  Lon- 
don beneath  him.  She  touched  and  interested  him,  and  appealed 
to  something  sub-conscious,  as  music  did.  But  when  he  passed 
from  picturing  her  to  thinking  about  her,  about  her  origin  and 
environment  and  future,  it  was  with  much  the  same  lucid  and 
unmoved  insight  with  which  he  would  have  examined  some  un- 
fortunate creature  in  the  witness-box. 

Hiss  Woodruff  seemed  to  him  very  unfortunate.  For  her 
irregular  birth  he  had  contranpt  and  for  her  haphazard  upbring- 
ing only  pity.  He  saw  no  place  in  a  well-ordered  society  for 
sculptors  who  ran  away  with  other  men's  wives  and  lived  on 
chestnuts  and  left  their  illegitimate  children  to  be  picked  up  at 
the  roadside.  He  was  the  type  of  young  man  who,  theoretically, 
admitted  of  and  indeed  admired  all  independenoea  in  women: 
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practically  he  preferred  them  to  be  sheltered  by  their  male  rda- 
tives  and  to  read  no  French  novels  until  they  married  —  if  then. 
Miss  Woodmff  struck  him  as  at  once  sheltered  and  exposed. 
Her  niche  under  the  extended  iring  of  the  great  woman  seemed 
to  him  precarious.  He  saw  no  real  foothold  for  her  in  her  pres- 
ent mUieu.  She  only  entered  Mrs.  Forrester's  orbit,  that  was 
evident,  as  a  tiny  satellite  in  attendance  on  the  streaming  comet. 
In  the  wake  of  the  comet  she  touched,  it  was  true,  larger  orbite 
than  the  artistic;  but  it  was  in  this  accidental  and  transitory 
fashion,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world  saw  in  the 
nameless  and  penniless  girl  the  probable  bride  of  some  second- 
rate  artist,  some  wandering,  dishevelled  musician,  or  ill-educated, 
ill-regulated  poet  Girls  like  that,  who  had  the  aristocrat's  assur- 
ance and  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  worldly  lore,  without 
the  aristocrat's  secure  stending  in  the  world,  were  peculiarly 
in  danger  of  sinking  below  the  level  of  their  own  type. 

He  went  in  to  dress.  He  was  dining  with  the  Armyteges  and 
after  thinking  of  Miss  Woodruff  it  was  indeed  like  passing  from 
memories  of  larch-woods  into  the  chintzes  and  metela  and  potted 
flowers  of  the  drawing-room  to  think  of  Constence  Armytage. 
Yet  Gregory  thought  of  her  very  contentedly  while  he  dressed. 
She  was  well-dowered,  well-educated,  well-bred;  an  extremely 
nice  and  extremely  pretty  young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
danced,  dined  and  boated  frequently  during  her  first  two 
seasons.  The  Armytages  had  a  house  at  Pangboume  and  he 
spent  several  week-ends  with  them  every  summer.  Constance 
liked  him  and  he  liked  her.  He  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  but  he 
wondered  if  he  might  not  be.  To  get  married  to  somebody  like 
Constance  seemed  the  next  step  in  his  sensible  career.  He  could 
see  h»«r  esteblished  most  appropriately  in  the  flat  He  could  see 
her  beautifully  burnished  chestnut  hair,  her  pretty  profile  and 
bright  blue  eyes  above  the  tea-table;  he  could  see  her  at  the  end 
of  the  dinner-teble  presiding  charmingly  at  a  dinner.  She 
would  be  a  charming  mother,  too;  the  children,  when  babies, 
would  wear  blue  sashes  and  would  grow  up  doing  all  the  proper 
things  at  the  proper  times,  from  the  French  lonne  and  the  Ger- 
man Frdulein  to  Eton  and  Oxford  and  dances  and  happy  mar- 
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riagtt.  She  wonld  continue  all  the  traditiong  of  his  outer  life, 
would  fulfil  it  and  carry  it  on  peacefully  and  honourably  into  the 
future* 

The  Armytages  lived  in  a  large  houae  in  Queen's  Gate  Gardens. 
They  were  not  intereating  people,  but  Gregory  liked  them  none 

the  lees  for  that.    He  approved  of  the  Annytage  type the 

kind,  courageous,  intolerant  old  General  who  managed  to  find 
Gladstone  responsible  for  every  misfortune  that  befell  the  Em- 
pire—  blithe,  easy-going  Lady  Annytage,  the  two  sons  in  the 
army  and  the  son  in  the  navy  and  the  two  unmarried  girls,  of 
whom  Constance  was  one  and  the  other  still  in  the  school-room. 
It  was  a  small  dinner-party  that  night ;  most  of  the  family  were 
there  and  they  had  music  after  it,  Constance  singing  very  prettily 
—  she  was  taking  lessons  —  the  last  two  songs  she  had  learned, 
one  by  Widor  and  one  by  Toeti. 

Yet  as  he  drove  home  late  Gregory  was  aware  that  Constance 
still  remfiii'Sd  a  pleasant  possibility!  to  contemplate  and  that  he 
had  come  .10  nearer  to  being  in  love  with  her.  It  might  be 
easier,  he  mused,  if  only  she  could  offer  some  trivial  trick  or 
imperfection,  if  she  had  been  freckled,  say,  or  had  had  a  stam- 
mer, or  prominent  teeth.  He  could  imagine  being  married  to 
her  so  much  more  easily  than  being  in  love  with  her,  and  he  was 
a  little  vexed  with  himself  for  his  own  insusceptibility. 

Constance  was  the  last  thing  that  he  thought  of  before  going 
to  sleep ;  yet  it  was  not  of  her  he  dreamed.  He  dreamed,  very 
strangely,  of  the  little  cosmopolitan  waif  whom  he  had  met  thr* 
afternoon.  He  was  walking  down  a  road  in  a  forest.  The  skv 
above  waa  blue,  with  white  clouds  heaving  above  the  dark  tree- 
tops,  and  it  was  a  still,  clear  day.  His  mood  was  the  boyish 
mood  of  romance  and  expectancy,  touched  with  a  little  fear.  At 
a  turning  of  the  road  be  came  suddenly  upon  Karen  Woodruff. 
She  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  Coiest  as  if  waiting  for  him, 
and  she  held  a  basket  of  berries,  not  wild-strawberry  and  not 
bramble,  but  a  fairy-tale  fruit  that  a  Hans  Andersen  heroine 
might  have  gathered,  and  she  looked  like  such  a  heroine  herself, 
young,  and  strange,  and  kind,  and  wearing  the  funny  little  dress 
of  the  concert,  the  white  dress  with  the  flat  blue  bows.    She  held 
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ham  ]ater  in  the  day.  and  often  afterwarda.*^'  rV^^ST^ht 
memory  like  a  cluster  of  nnforgettable  8en«,tio„3^"Sa^  of 
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ON  the  moTning  that  Oregory  Jardine  had  waked  from  his 
dream,  Madame  von  Marwitz  eat  at  her  writing-table  tear- 
ing open,  with  an  air  of  impatient  melancholy,  note  after  note 
and  letter  after  letter,  and  dropping  the  envelopes  into  a  waste- 
paper  basket  beside  her.  A  cigarette  wag  between  her  lips ;  her 
hair,  not  dressed,  was  coiled  loosely  upon  her  head;  she  wore  a 
white  silk  peignoir  bordered  with  white  fnr  and  girdled  with  a 
sash  of  silver  tissue.  She  had  jnst  come  from  her  bath  and  her 
face,  though  weary,  had  the  freshness  of  a  prolonged  toilet. 

The  room  where  she  sat,  with  its  grand  piano  and  its  deep 
chairs,  its  sofa  and  its  capacious  writing-table,  was  accurately 
adjusted  to  her  needs.  It,  too,  was  all  in  white,  carpet,  curtains 
and  dimity  coverings.  Madame  von  Marwitz  laughed  at  her 
own  vagary;  but  it  had  had  only  once  to  be  clearly  expressed, 
and  the  greens  and  pinks  that  had  adorned  her  sitting-room  at 
Mrs.  Forrester's  were  banished  as  well  as  the  rose-sprigged  toilet 
set  and  hangings  of  the  bedroom.  "I  cannot  breathe  among 
coloarg,"  she  had  said.  "  They  seem  to  press  upon  me.  White 
is  like  the  air ;  to  live  among  colours,  with  all  their  bea-zty,  ia 
like  swimming  under  the  water;  I  can  only  do  it  with  comfort 
for  a  little  while." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  looked  up  presently  at  a  wonderful  little 
clock  of  gold  and  enamel  that  stood  before  her  and  then  stmck, 
not  impatiently,  but  with  an  intensification  of  the  air  of  melan- 
choly, an  antique  silver  bell  that  stood  beside  the  dock.  Louise 
entered. 

"Where  is  Mademoiselle?"  Madame  von  Marwitz  asked, 
speaking  in  French.  Louise  answered  that  Mademoiielle  bad 
gone  out  to  take  Victor  for  his  walk,  Victor  being  Madame  von 
Marwitz's  St  Bernard  who  remained  in  England  during  hia 
mistress's  absences. 
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"You  ehould  have  takeu  Victor  yourself,  Louiw,"  laid 
Madame  Ton  Marwitz,  not  at  all  unkindly,  but  with  deciaive 
condemnation.  "You  know  that  I  like  Mademoiselle  to  help 
me  with  my  letters  in  the  morning." 

Louise,  her  permanent  plaintiveness  enhanced,  murmured  that 
she  had  a  bad  headache  and  that  Mademoiselle  had  kindly  offered 
to  take  Victor,  had  said  that  she  would  enjoy  taking  him. 

"  Moreover,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  pursued,  as  though  these 
excuses  were  not  worthy  of  reply,  «I  do  not  care  for  Made- 
moiselle to  be  out  alone  in  such  a  fog.  You  should  have  known 
that,  too.  As  for  the  dress,  don't  fail  to  send  it  back  this  mom- . 
ing  —  as  you  should  have  done  last  night." 

"Mademoiselle  thought  we  might  arrange  it  to  please 
Madame." 

"Yon  should  have  known  better,  if  Mademoiselle  did  not. 
Mademoiselle  has  very  little  taste  in  such  matters,  as  you  are 
well  aware.  Do  my  feet  now;  I  think  that  the  nails  need  a 
little  polishing;  but  very  little;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  make  them 
look  as  though  they  had  been  varnished;  it  is  a  trick  of  yours." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  then  resumed  her  cigarette  and  her  let- 
ters while  Louise,  fetching  files  and  scissors,  powders  and  polish- 
ers, mournfully  knelt  before  her  mistress,  and,  drawing  the  mule 
from  a  beautifully  imdefonned  white  foot,  began  to  bring  each 
nail  to  a  state  of  perfected  art  In  the  midst  of  this  ceremony 
Karen  Woodruff  appeared.  She  led  the  great  dog  by  a  leash  and 
was  still  wearing  her  cap  and  coat 

"I  hope  I  am  not  late,  Tante,"  she  said,  speaking  in  English 
•nd  going  to  kiss  her  guardian's  cheek,  while  Victor  stood  by, 
nwjestieally  benignant 

"  Yon  are  late,  my  Karen,  and  you  had  no  buslDetg  to  take  out 
Vietor  at  this  hour.  If  you  want  to  walk  /jrjth  him  let  it  be 
in  the  afternoon.  Aiel  die!  Louise  I  what  (n  you  doing? 
Have  meicy  I  beg  of  you  I "  Louise  had  used  the  fie  awkwardly. 
"What  is  that  you  have,  Karen?"  Madame  von  Marwita  went 
VD.  Miss  Woodruff  held  in  her  hand  a  large  boaquet  enveloped 
in  white  paper. 
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"  An  offering,  Taate;  they  jutt  anived  as  I  came  in.  Boces, 
I  think." 

"  I  have  already  sent  half  a  dozen  boxes  downstaira  for  lira. 
Forrester  to  dispose  of  in  the  drawing-room.  Yon  will  take  off 
yonr  things  now,  child,  and  help  me,  please,  with  all  these  weary 
people.  Bon  Dieul  do  they  really  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
answer  their  inept  effusions?  " 

Miss  Woodruff  had  unwrapped  a  magnificent  bunch  of  pink 
roses  and  laid  them  beside  her  guardian.  "  From  that  good  little 
dark-faced  lady  of  yesterday,  Tante." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  pausing  meditatively  over  a  note, 
glanced  at  them.    "  The  dark-faced  lady  ?  " 

"Don't  you  remember?  Mrs.  Harding.  Here  is  her  card. 
She  sat  and  gazed  at  you,  so  devoutly,  while  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Drew  and  Lady  Campion.  And  she  looked  very  poor.  It  must 
mean  a  great  deal  for  her  to  buy  roses  in  January  —  un  luprime 
effort,"  Miss  Woodruff  quoted,  she  and  her  guardian  having  a 
host  of  such  playful  allusions. 

"  I  see  her  now,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.  "  I  see  her  face ; 
congeationnfe  d'imotion,  n'eft-ce-pas."  She  read  the  card  that 
£aren  presented. 

"  Silly  woman.    Take  them  away,  child." 

"But  no,  Tante,  it  is  not  silly;  it  is  very  touching,  I  think; 
and  yon  have  liked  pink  roses  sometimes.  It  makes  me  sorry 
for  tiiat  good  little  Isdy  that  you  shouldn't  even  look  at  her 
roses." 

"  No.  I  see  her.  Dark  red  and  very  foolish.  I  do  not  like 
her  or  her  flowers.  They  look  stupid  flowers  —  thick  and  pink, 
like  fat,  smiling  cheeks.    Take  them  away." 

"You  have  read  what  she  says,  Tante,  here  on  the  back?  I 
call  that  very  pretty." 

"  I  see  it.  I  see  it  too  often.  No.  Go  now,  and  take  your 
hat  off.  Oood  heavens,  child,  why  did  you  wear  that  ancient 
sealskin  cap?" 

Karen  paused  at  the  door,  the  rejected  roses  in  her  arms. 
"  Why,  Tante,  it  was  snowing  a  little;  I  did  n't  want  to  wear  my 
beat  hat  for  a  morning  walk." 
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"  w"  V?  ""  *'*•'*'  ^*  '*«i'Je  the  bMt?  » 

.e.  JSo -l».f;oV«^^"r Sit  £'•  n "  *- — 

BuMia  together."  """"er.  ine  flrrt  tune  that  we  went  to 

it  wiU  do  for  ComwaU  and  tS»  '"  '*"^»  *"''»  "^ 

to  work.  >veLa£,?,rsffi''Tve1,r'^  T^"^ 
of  them  this  mominir  and  aa  Z,.it  Z  ?  «^""*'^  »*  ^ome 

as  much  aa  I  make.^^t'  the  Z^'  ^  '^'^  *<>  ^^  "Pendiag  twice 

6o„  2).>„/  "  Son  Dieu  waa  .  Wpnt  •  ^'^^  '""^  ComwaU, 
Ton  Marwitz,  often  hdf Zh  J  «  "f-i^w^^^""  '^^  ^"^^ 
first  word.  *^      '  """  "*  ^e  stress  laid  on  the 

moS"  «i?itr  """  "°"  ^«  -"■'-«?  »  «««t  deal  more 

liti'eif'^rt  ?mr  *°s;e:iKi?  '  ^f  --•««  *<>  ^-p  • 

the  Chinese  railroads  are  S  W  v  !  *^*^{  Mvestments'^in 
We  will  go  through  the  LTr/tK^^^;.   "^^  "^'^  «"  ''"^ 

Wn  r„M'S:n*t:LTtS?a'd*'*'/^S  "'  comsponden.. 
from  those  kno^  to  SdarS^U la™^  "^^  'j'^'^''  ^«**«" 
werehwided  to  her;  the  letters  sl^SZlf' ^'  ^'""^  ^'^  *"''^' 
read  aloud  .•-bearin/lettl^.  S  ^  '"'^nown  names  Karen 
letters  recommS  to  Kl^*"  "^r""«  '"  «»t°graph; 
budding  genius/M^letteJofTi/TT^  ^^^^  notice  aome 
last,  sletimes  ^th  a  d™lf  ^^-^ '^*'°°'  '"*«°<^  *«.  these 

rnpted«,metim«"uh''atdirj2:""  '"  *•"  '"'^'  -**'- 

rea?4':slS^eTAKs\^!^':?itrT"'^5,'"^7'^-  ^- 
ai.d  Ethd^Bocock,"  MaZ.;  JvalS/'"^^  ""'r" '^'"^y" 

x°?^'.*^."i  pntrnVzsrt!»"'^'^=  "^« 

-«i A^uith^tr^fi^rili^^  ^«^  -^  . 
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"So  ttvpid  I  o*n  it,  my  dear.  They  ehovld  not  be  «n- 
oonraged." 

"  But  yon  miut  be  kind,  you  will  be  kind,  even  to  the  itopid. 
See,  here  are  two  of  yonr  photographs,  thty  ask  you  to  ugn  them. 
There  i«  a  itamped  and  addreieed  envelope  to  retnm  them  in. 
Such  love,  Tante  I  iuch  torrenti  of  love  I    Yon  muit  listen." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  resigned  herself,  her  eye*  fixed  absently 
on  the  smoke  curling  from  her  cigarette  as  if,  in  its  fluctuating 
evanescence,  she  saw  a  symbol  of  human  folly.  Gladys  and 
Ethel  lived  in  Clapham  and  told  her  that  they  came  in  to  all 
her  concerts  and  sat  for  hours  waiting  on  the  stairs.  Their  letter 
ended :  "  Everyone  adores  you,  but  no  one  can  adore  you  like 
we  do.  Oh,  would  you  tell  us  the  colour  of  your  eyes  ?  Qladys 
thinks  deep,  dark  grey,  but  I  think  velvety  brown;  we  talk  and 
talk  about  it  and  can't  decide.  We  must  n't  take  up  any  more 
of  your  predona  time. — Tour  two  little  adorers,  Gladys  and 
Ethel  Bocock." 

"  Bocock,"  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  commented.  "  Ko  one  can 
adore  me  like  they  do.    Let  m  hope  Hot.    Peiites  lottu." 

"Yon  will  sign  the  photograph,  Tante  —  and  yon  will  say, 
yes,  yon  must  — '  To  my  kind  little  admirers.'    Now  be  merciful." 

"  Bocock,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  mused,  holding  out  an  in- 
dulgent hand  for  the  pen  that  Karen  gave  her  and  allowing  the 
blotter  with  the  photographs  upon  it  to  be  placed  upon  her  knee. 
"  And  they  care  for  mnaic,  parties  I  How  many  of  such  ap- 
preciators  are  there,  do  you  think,  among  my  adoi'ers?  I  do 
this  to  please  you,  Karen.  It  is  against  my  principles  to  en- 
courage the  sckwarmerei  nt  school-girls.  There,"  she  signed 
quickly  serosa  each  picture  in  a  large,  graceful  and  illegible  hand, 
adding,  with  a  smile  up  at  Karen,— "To  my  kind  little  ad- 
mirMS."  fk 

Karen,  satisfied,  examined  the  signatures,  M|Ltbem  to  the 
fire  for  a  mcnnent  to  preserve  their  vivid  blackSi'  bold  relief, 
and  then  put  them  into  their  envelope,  dropping  in  ^^tnall  slip 
of  paper  upon  whieh  she  lad  vrritten:  "Her  eyes  are  grey, 
flecked  with  black,  and  are  not  velvety." 

They  had  now  letehed  the  end  of  tne  letters. 
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«  ^  ^  ^*y  «^  helpful  child  it  ii."  mid  Madm.  ,«,  v  _.x 
"  You  are  methodicarKtwii,    You  i^m^TUTi.  ^'^^• 
That  baa  never  been  mTtSL."       *»11  "uke  .  good  ho«wife. 

2  And  it  U  my  oijy  one."  laid  Karen. 

ie»;  there  are  many  well-tnowTi  ..4<^.  *  "  "-^'"  "■•  oecome. 
lew  willingly  than  to  mv  SZ^    1^  *",*•!*""  ^  ''*"'''*  "^« 

neu.  "only  in  the  directionTfaSe  £  thr*^/-"^^.^^^ 
rudiment.^  a,  yet  I  ...  ye.y  cS^"  t  n^t  S  "  "'*'"" 
^^U.u  dn^ppointing  not  to  have  ple.«Jyt„Xid  Ka.n. 

th;;|oiir^'r«..ss4",.^T^-^^^^^^  «pre«io„ 

•aid  Klr™"*«*Tr  '*'^  «°'°«  *°  ""^«  <*«  ^««  qwte  right" 

S£u7^„.  ^rranrirdSA"r.*t:ir -'^^ 

clever,  yon  know."  •■«•"«>  arapefl  me;  and  Loniae  is 

aoSL-'ro^tTi'"  ^i„ "  r  f  *^'"'«'  ^'^  y-' 

She  took  the  1-e  to  Sr.'  EoZltYate  °  n?  V'«°"j"«- 
a«  I  told  her  to  do.  And  von  L  If  .  ,,  ^  °°*  "'P''™ 
those  two  letters  of  wf  Ktn  the  oortlr'''  ^°''  T.  ^* 
-e^and.i,the..    I  wrrhat%^rr.^rik  ^?h' ;:; 

the^:::aoi^Sndt"''"^:7og^SStei^?dt  '7  '"''• 

xii^ed  her  thoughtfully  for  somLome^'  """  ''''^*^  '*™*'- 

«I  irhrf^"'.  "'/  "  ."'  ^"^°?"  «he  said  at  last. 
"  L^L   /    T^y"/*"""  ^  *"""*•'"  "^d  Karen. 
^tly^;o"4^fo''r1ry^^?^^^*^*----'>^^onare 
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"Am  I,  Tinto?  I  don't  know,"  Ktnu  reflected,  seniaUT. 
"  I  oftan  feel,  oh  ftr  older  than  the  people  I  talk  with." 

"  Do  you,  mon  mfant.  Some  children,  it  ii  true,  ai«  far  wieer 
than  their  eldere.  Ton  are  a  wiie  child;  but  yon  are  young, 
Karen,  Tery  young  for  your  yean,  in  appearance,  in  demeanour, 
in  candour  of  outlook.  Tell  me;  hare  you  ever  contemplated 
your  future?  aaked  youreelf  about  it?" 

Karen,  looking  gravely  at  her,  ahook  her  head.  "  Hardly  at 
all,  Tante.    la  that  very  stupid  ?  " 

"Not  stupid,  perhape;  but,  again,  rery  child-like.  You  lire 
in  the  present" 

"  The  past  was  so  sad,  Tante,  and  since  I  have  been  with  you 
I  have  been  so  happy.  There  has  seemed  no  reason  for  thinking 
of  anything  but  the  present" 

"  Well,  that  is  right  It  is  my  wish  to  have  you  happy.  Aa 
far  aa  material  things  go,  too,  your  future  shall  be  assured;  I 
see  to  that  But,  you  are  twenty-three  years  old,  Karen ;  you 
are  a  woman,  and  a  child  no  longer.  Do  you  never  dream  dreams 
of  u»  prince  charmant;  of  a  home  of  your  own,  and  children, 

and  a  life  to  build  with  one  who  loves  you?    If  I  were  to  die 

and  one  can  count  on  nothing  in  life  —  you  would  bt  very  deso- 
late." 

Karen,  for  some  silent  moments,  looked  at  her  guardinn,  in- 
tently and  with  a  touch  of  alarm.  "No;  I  don't  dream,"  she 
said  then.  "And  perhaps  that  is  because  you  fill  my  life  so, 
Tante.  If  someone  came  who  loved  me  very  much  and  whom  I 
loved,  I  should  of  course  be  glad  to  marry;  —  only  not  if  it 
would  take  me  from  you;  I  moan  that  I  should  want  to  be  often 
with  you.  And  when  I  look  forward  at  all  I  always  take  it  for 
granted  that  that  will  come  in  time  —  a  husband  and  children, 
and  a  home  of  my  own.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  of 
it  now.     I  am  quite  contented  as  I  am." 

The  kindly  melancholy  of  Madame  von  Marwitz's  gaze  con- 
tinued to  fix  her.  "  But  I  am  not  contented  for  you,"  slie  ob- 
served. "  I  wish  to  see  you  established.  Youth  passes,  all  too 
quickly,  and  its  opportunities  pass,  too.  I  should  blame  myself 
if  our  tie  were  to  cut  you  off  from  a  wider  life.    Good  husbands 
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M«d«ne  Ton  M.nritz  ^i^u      u.'  f^'  *^  "'  "  quietly." 

came  thi.  morning,  my  Ku^»ZLi!    « fc*  ***'^       ™» 
Lippheim."  y^Men,   .he  wid.    "  Prom  onr  good  Liie 

girlliood.  The  earfeS.^f  •  ^"^J™"  '°°  Marwitz'.  in 
her,  yet  her  piS  ^^fJe^'^Jf -J"' ^„\^  ^/V-  been  beyond 
«.licitnd«^  aI  might  Ta"  Tone  S'  T''""'*'"'*  ^^  ^""-eitio 
German  miulcian  mnch  hJr^T  ■  "V-'*  '"'  °*'""«d  to  a 
and  .npporHf  rhuTfai  Iv"!*""''."^  T""""^^  «  *«  «'™ 
rate.    Xe  gare  mualS  ?^t"^.*^  °°>  "  '«~'"^  »'  tW'd 

eldest  girl.,  gave  recital,  in  Oo^IT'  ^*'^***  *■"  "^  ^^ree 

The  4phefan  quinW  in  i^«t?^°^\^**  ""^  ^«'«"d- 
fled  position.  '  *''*'  '"y'  '"^d  •  «°«U  bot  digni- 

viaion  of  Frau  Se,°m  tt^r  ^  "?'  f  ^'P"»'  "^  "  ""  » 
folded  the  l^er  i  of  Th«^  «ame  to  her  ^  her  guardian  un- 

benign«.tfi£;,,^VerinuTd  ^^dh''  Pt-"""  *y«'  »"«^. 
Imoat  reprlrrely  ^  vetTk^H  i^  ?"''    ^°  '^'^  'WJy 

thought  of  her  w«  tiu'Sirg'^S  SS^""  T^T^'  ^^« 
effaced  Karen',  personal  anK  foVS'Z*!  "*'^*'«'''  "''"'"'t 
Lippheim  with  i^y  matrimoSl'ptjSt  """^^^  """"^ 

f^.m1hTL7"JSi"'^ifil-7^i'>-^^^  letter,  looked  „p 
than  once,  Karen."  .he  .aid  «iwt  .  iJ  *^!  f*^  ^«*  """^e 
.poke  of  it  «,me  two  y^^at  •  bS  t  toldT  I'"*':?;:  ^^  ^"' 
«ay  nothing  to  you  tiU  ron  ^r»  J^5  ^t^"  **°  ^"^  ^  ''""Id 
going  awa.^  to  l^ve  Sr7o  ot  i.  ^°T'  ^^f^*  ""■*  ^  ««» 
you  know  that  FranJ  wafZSh  .tt^SSi?  f  '*  "^T"  ^'"^ 
Pi^  was  Frau  Lippheim'.  eTCi'""''''  *"  ^°'''  ^"-"^  " 
The  v,.:on  that  now  flashed,  luridly,  for  Karen,  was  that  of  an 
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immeiue  Germanic  face  with  bright,  blinking  eyes  behind 
glasses;  huge  lips;  a  flattened  nose,  modelled  thickly  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  an  enormons  laugh  that  rolled  back  the  lips  and  re- 
vealed suddenly  the  Semitic  element  and  a  boundless  energy  and 
kindliness.  She  had  always  felt  fond  of  Franz  until  this  mo- 
ment Now,  amazed,  appiJled,  a  violent  repulsion  went  through 
her.  She  became  pale.  "No.  I  had  not  guessed  that,"  she 
said. 

Her  eyes  were  averted.  Madame  von  Harwitz  glanced  at  her 
and  vexation  clouded  her  countenance.  She  knew  that  flinty, 
unresponsive  look.  In  moments  of  deep  emotion  £aren  could 
almost  disconcert  her.  Her  face  expressed  no  hostility;  but  a 
sternness,  blind  and  resisting,  like  that  of  a  rock.  At  such 
moments  she  did  not  look  young. 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  after  her  glance,  also  averted  her  eyes, 
sighing  impatiently.  "  I  see  that  you  do  not  care  for  the  poor 
boy.  He  had  hoped,  with  his  mother  to  back  him,  that  he  might 
have  some  chance  of  winning  yon ;  -r,  though  it  is  not  Franz  who 
writes." 

She  paused ;  but  Karen  said  nothing.  "  Toa  kttoiw  that  Franz 
has  talent  and  is  beginning,  now,  to  make  money  steadily.  Lite 
tells  me  that  And  I  would  give  yon  a  little  dot;  enou^  to 
assure  your  fntoie,  and  his.  I  only  speak  of  the  material  thing! 
bacauae  it  is  part  of  your-  rhildiihness  sever  to  consider  them. 
Of  him  I  would  not  have  qwken  at  all,  had  I  not  believed  that 
yon  felt  friendship  and  aSsctiaa  for  him.  He  is  so  good,  so 
Strang  so  loyal  that  I  did  sot  tiiink  it  impoaible." 

After  another  silence  Kaien  fooad  sontething  to  say.  "  I  have 
friendship  for  him.    That  is  quite  different" 

"  Why  so,  Karen?  "  Madame  von  Marwitz  inqniied.  "  Since 
you  are  not  a  ranuntio  K^ool-girl,  let  us  speak  soberly.  Friend- 
shijp,  true  frwaidahift  for  a  man  whose  tastes  ms  yours,  whose 
poTMiiii  yon  understand,  is  the  soundest  basis  upon  which  to 
build  a  marriage." 

"  Na  Only  as  a  friend,  a  friend  not  too  near,  do  I  feel  aflfec- 
tion  for  Franz.  It  is  repulsive  to  me  —  the  thought  of  anything 
else.    It  makes  me  hate  him,"  said  Karen. 
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voicetiy^SSlV'  nlL^Te  r'/F"*^""  ^  y°"  looJ^.  Tour 

had  and  thought  le«s  otjourd^''  '"'  ^°"  P"-^"*  «^  ^u 
«  V     ?°*.  *'"''  °^  ""y  claims.'' 

-e,  «.d  it  maSe  hate  W."*^*    ^  ^'O"^^*  »'  "«  face,  near 

Karen  continued  to  look  aside  with  a  «,n,w 
examining  her  for  another  mom^t  M«T^  *^*;  ^^  '^^'^ 
out  her  hand.  «  Come  "  shT™^  «  ^v  '""  ^""'"^  held 
blundered.  I  see  thTt  'l  hteTlidl'T  i""'  '^^^-  ^  »■"« 
about  his  business.  Lve  I  h^S"  ^"^  ■*""  »«  «"' 
again."  "^^  ^  '"^  y°«?    Do  not  think  of  it 

awSrf  st,r54°';£  k"nit  T  '^■f  '^"^^  -^^  her 
taking  the  hand  «.f  hdding  t^a^nst^'*'  ^"  «""^''»  '^^' 
vo,ce  heavy  with  unshed  W  '?Z  t  V^.^'  "''«  "^'^  ^  « 
anxiety?  Let  me  go  awaT  thpn  t  "  ''"'^*"^  ^  I  an 
^usic  and  languag^!  iL^^tJj"^  ^'^^^  ^  <='"'  t^^b 
You  have  educVted  me  so  well  Y^t^T'',  "'  ""^^  *'"«»■ 
fnend  and  I  shall  see  you  from  «^„7  .^^''^y"  ^^  "^^  ^<^' 
y-.  "ay.  I  am  a  woman  now  I  wodS^Lt *""'•  ^"*  "  "  « 
J  -iroubledbyme"  "^ '^"'"^  ™tber  go  away  than  have 

tbaTtmWra'SSS:;^' -J:,"«tened  *"  «>«  ^-eavy  voice, 
not  well  what  you  say  K.ren  "T  7'^  ^"'^^=«'^-  ""  is 
to  me  as  you  hive  nTriJ"  te  sp^J^  "^f £•    ''  ^o.    You  speak 

-"o^jTthat  riSdTo  ^v^r,  rt  sj?.jrs 
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could  think  of  Franz  m  a  hniband  for  me.  I  do  not  know  why 
I  feel  that  But  it  hurt  me  so  much  that  it  teemed  to  me  to  be 
true." 

"  It  haa  always  been  my  joy  to  care  for  you,"  said  Madame  Ton 
Marwitz.  "  I  have  always  loved  you  like  my  own  child.  I  do 
not  admit  that  to  think  of  Franz  as  a  husband  for  you  was  to  do 
you  a  wrong.  I  would  not  listen  to  an  unfitting  suitor  for  my 
child.  It  is  you  who  have  hurt  me  —  deeply  hurt  me  —  by  so 
misunderstanding  me."    Sorrow  and  reproach  grew  in  her  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Karen,  who  still  held  the  hand  before  her 
eyes. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  drew  her  hand  gently  away  and  raising 
Karen's  head  so  that  she  could  look  at  her,  "I  forgive  you, 
indeed,  Karen,"  she  said.  "  How  could  I  not  forgive  you  ?  But, 
child,  do  not  hurt  me  so  again.  Never  speak  of  leaving  me 
again.    You  must  never  leave  me  except  to  go  where  a  fuller 

happiness  beckons.    You  do  not  know  how  they  stabbed those 

words  of  yours.  That  you  could  think  them,  believe  themt 
No,  BCaren,  it  was  not  well.  Not  only  are  you  dear  to  me  for 
yourseii;  there  is  another  bond.  You  were  dear  to  him.  You 
were  beside  me  in  the  hour  of  my  supreme  agony.  You  desecrate 
our  sacred  memories  when  you  allow  small  suspicions  and  fears 
to  enter  your  thoughts  of  me.  So  much  has  failed  me  in  my 
life.    May  I  not  trust  that  my  child  will  never  fail  me  ?  " 

Tragic  grief  gazed  from  her  eyes  and  Karen's  eyes  echoed  it. 
"Forgive  me,  Tante,  I  have  hurt  you.  I  have  been  stupid," 
she  spoke  almost  dully;  but  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  looking 
into  the  eyes,  deep  wells  of  pain  and  self-reproach. 

"  Yes,  you  have  hurt  me,  ma  ckerie,"  she  replied,  leaning  now 
her  cheek  against  Karen's  head.  «  And  it  is  not  loving  to  forget 
that  when  a  cup  of  suffering  brims,  a  drop  the  more  makes  it 
overflow.    You  are  harsh  sometimes,  Karen,  strangely  harsh." 

"Forgive  me,"  Karen  repeated. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  put  her  arms  around  her,  still  leaning 
her  head  against  hera.  «  With  all  my  heart,  my  child,  with  all 
my  heart,"  she  said.  "But  do  not  hurt  me  so  again.  Do  not 
forget  that  I  live  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  an  inadvertent  foot- 
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torn  and  burned  and  Wnme    V''th'/'***  ^°"'  "  "  «"« 
memories  I"    Great  siirha  liCfl'  h     \       femoneg,  the  cruel 
wWleKarenkneltenfolSgher  .'^i'Tj-    ^^'  '»«™»«d. 
The  face  that  we  saw  Karen      a.^t,*"'^  ^*=*  ^^«  before  me^ 
Mutterable  woe."   ?t  wL7  ™™     -i  "ST  *°  "■«  ^""  «S«in  my 
allude  thus  explicitly  toXSL;*^^'''^'?^  '°°  M"^"-  to 
the  dreadful  death  of  he7husS^  t  ''  ^'  ^  '^''^«»<"«>. 
pale  with  the  shared  memor^  ^^^""^  ^f^  ^^^^  h«, 
^^  Bighing  .ft,,.  "B^-D^rZZuur-  Vr  '■'"^ 
«anntz  roee  and,  gently  Duttin.T  +k-    •  i      •/     Madamt  von 
her  bedroom  and  £  L  dS^     '  ^"'^  '^^'  ■*«  ^«t  into 


CHAPTER  VII 

IT  WM  a  hard,  chill  morning  and  Gregory,  sanntering  np  and 
down  ihe  platform  at  EuBton  beaide  the  open  doorg  of  the 
long  steamer-train,  felt  that  the  taste  and  smell  of  London  was, 
as  nowhere  else,  concentrated,  compressed,  and  presented  to  one 
in  tabloid  form,  as  it  were,  at  a  London  station  on  a  winter 
morning.  It  was  a  taste  and  smell  that  he,  personally,  rather 
liked,  singnlarly  compounded  as  it  was,  to  his  fancy,  of  cold 
metals  and  warm  sooty  surfaces;  of  the  savour  of  kippers  cook- 
ing over  innumerable  London  grates  and  the  aroma  of  mugs  of 
beer  served  out  over  innumerable  London  bars;  something  at 
once  acrid  yet  genial,  suggesting  sordidness  and  unlimited  possi- 
bility. The  vibration  of  adventure  was  in  it  and  the  sentiment, 
oddly  intermingled,  of  human  solidarity  and  personal  detach- 
ment* 

Gregory,  as  he  strolled  and  waited  for  his  old  friend  and 
whilom  Oxford  tutor.  Professor  Blackburn,  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised to  see  off,  had  often  to  pause  or  to  deviate  in  his  course; 
for,  though  it  was  still  early,  and  the  season  not  a  favourite  one 
for  crossing,  the  platform  was  quite  sufficiently  crowded,  and 
crowded,  evidently,  with  homeward-bound  Americana,  mostly 
women.  Gregory  tended  to  think  of  America  and  its  people  with 
the  kindly  li^tness  common  to  his  type.  Their  samenesses 
did  n't  interest  him,  and  their  differences  were  sometimes  vex- 
atious. He  had  a  vague  feeling  that  they'd  reaUy  better  have 
been  Colonials  and  be  done  vrith  it.  Professor  Blackburn  last 
night  had  reproved  this  insular  levity.  He  was  going  over  with 
an  array  of  discriminations  that  Gregory  had  likened  to  an  ex- 
plorer's charts  and  instruments.  He  intended  to  investigate  the 
most  minute  and  measure  the  most  immense,  to  lecture  continu- 
allv  to  dine  out  every  evening  and  to  write  a  book  of  some  real 
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iWf  imd  shirTito^X  SJii  .^^^  ^1  '*•  '"Citations  to 
he  knew  n.or:':b:.utWaffC'th?foltrUe^  "^l 
n>arv  pretty  girf,  on  the  platform  ttfe tTr^L  ^^^^1?/° 

S  r  r'°'f''='  ^--^^^  i-o--  al  t?;^SaiM^ 

pathetically  lean  luggage,  quite  innocent  of  material  trophies 
.iir°°l,*^rj^*"  "^  unfamiliar  visages.  Grego^cruV 
sight  suddenly  of  one  that  was  alien  yet  reco^izabk     HpTI 

Tpi^tt^rr  '"^"'^^  '>'^o-ra"S  a  mlt? 
Wh  Jn.  '  ''i"^''  1^"°°'  '^«"''»K  beside  a  truck  niled 

maid.    To  recognise  Louise  was  to  think  of  Miss  Woodruff 
Gregoiy  looked  around  the  platform  with  a  new  ia  erest 

M«a  Woodruff  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  a  n^  dement  ner 
«  fil*\t°f  ^'Ti  ""^  "  '■"'J'S  "«^^ed  the  p^sen^  of  C 
?^o  Ink  ha  l^""^  ladies  bearing  sheaves  of  flowers Tr  It  of 
two  silk-hatted  impresano-looking  gentlemen  with  Jewish  nos^ 

wiS   anrtStVrf  •*  *5^  ''^"^"^  ^"^  Madame  von  C: 

h'S^^hrif  ™"'  r,~d«d'him  of  ttir"  ttz:^ 
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btck,  she  moved  amidst  the  scene  like  a  splendid,  dreamy  ship 
entering  some  grimy  Northern  harbour. 

Mrs.  Forrester,  on  heels  as  high  as  a  fairy-godmother's  and 
wearing  a  strange  velvet  cloak  and  a  stranger  velvet  bonnet, 
trotted  beside  her;  Sir  AUiston  was  on  the  other  hand,  his  deli- 
cate Vandyke  features  nipped  with  the  cold ;  Mr.  Claude  Drew 
walked  behind  and  before  went  Eleanor  Scrotton,  smiling  a  tight, 
stricken  smile  of  triumph  and  responsibility.  As  the  group 
passed  Gregory,  Miss  Scrotton  caught  sight  of  him. 

"  We  are  in  plenty  of  time,  I  see,"  she  said.  "  Dear  me  I  it 
has  been  a  morning  I  Mercedes  is  always  late.  Could  you,  I 
wonder,  induce  these  people  to  move  away.  She  so  detests  being 
stared  at." 

Eleanor,  as  usual,  roused  a  mischievous  spirit  in  Gregory. 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  helpless,"  he  replied.  "We're  in  a  public 
place,  and  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king.  Besides,  who  could  help 
looking  at  those  marvellous  clothes." 

"  It  is  n't  a  question  of  cats  but  of  impertinent  human  beings," 
Mies  Scrotton  returned  with  displeasure.  "  Allow  me.  Madam," 
she  forged  a  majestic  way  through  a  gazing  group. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Woodruff?  "  Gregory  inquired.  He  was  won- 
dering. 

"  Tiresome  girl,"  Miss  Scrotton  said,  watching  the  ladies  with 
the  flowers  who  gathered  around  her  idol.  "  She  will  be  late, 
I  'm  afraid.     She  had  forgotten  Victor." 

"Victor?  Is  Victor  the  courier?  Why  does  Miss  Woodruff 
have  to  remember  him?  " 

"No,  no.  Victor  is  Mercedes's  dog,  her  dearly  loved  dog," 
said  Miss  Scrotton,  her  impatience  with  an  ignorance  that  she 
suspected  of  wilfulness  tempered,  as  usual,  by  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  any  and  every  information  about  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
"  It  is  a  sort  of  superstition  with  her  that  he  should  always  be 
on  the  platform  to  see  her  off.  It  will  be  serious,  really  serious, 
if  Earen  does  n't  get  him  here  in  time.  It  may  depress  Mercedes 
for  the  whole  of  the  voyage." 

"  And  where  has  she  gone  to  get  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  turned  back  nearly  at  once.    She  was  with  us  in  the 
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ago.    An  old  family  friend  of  o«r.     w  y"?/"^""  B°me  years 
and  Beatrice     Thll  „    -w       .   ,   ^7  ^^8,  Baroness;  Maude 

Maude  +h«l!I!j  .       ^'*  **  y"''  <=<«'<=«rt  the  other  nieht " 

retreating  <ilebritv     « We 'tT^L  R     *^       ""  "*  '""P"  °'  ^^ 

ahe  ereTLnes  on  deck  Til  J.L*. '  "T"^'  ""i  P*'*"?*  « 
**"*  **  "  g«t  another  chance.    That 's  a  real 
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impertinent  woman  she  'i  got  with  her.  Did  yon  lee  her  try  and 
ahovemeback?" 

"  Never  mind,  mother,"  laid  Beatrice,  who  was  evidently  easy- 
going; "  I  snapped  her  as  she  did  it  and  she  looked  ugly  enough 
to  turn  milk  sour.  My  I  do  look  at  that  girl  with  the  queer  cap 
and  the  big  dog.  She 's  a  freak  and  no  mistake  I  Stuid  back, 
Maude,  and  let  me  have  a  shot  at  her." 

"  Why,  I  believe  it  'a  the  adopted  daughter  I "  Maude  ex- 
claimed. "  Don't  you  remember.  She  was  in  the  front  row  and 
we  heard  those  people  talking  about  her.  I  think  she's  di»- 
iinguee  myself.    She  looks  like  a  liussian  countess." 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Woodruff  who  had  arrived  and  Gregory, 
whose  eyes  followed  the  Slifers',  was  aware  of  a  sudden  emotion 
on  seeing  her.  It  was  the  emotion  of  his  dream,  touched  and 
startled  and  sweet,  and  even  more  than  in  his  dream  she  made 
him  think  of  a  Hans  Andersen  heroine  with  the  little  sealskin 
cap  on  her  fair  hair,  and  a  long  furred  coat  reaching  to  her 
ankles.  She  stood  holding  Victor  by  a  leash,  looking  about  her 
with  a  certain  anxiety. 

Gregory  made  his  way  to  her  and  when  she  saw  him  she  started 
to  meet  him,  gladly,  but  without  surprise.  "  Where  is  Tante?  " 
she  said.  "  Is  she  already  in  the  train  ?  Did  she  send  you  for 
me?" 

"  You  are  in  very  good  time,"  he  reassured  her.  "  She  is  over 
there  —  you  see  her  feather  now,  don't  you.  Ill  take  you  to 
her." 

"  Thank  you  so  much.  It  has  been  a  great  rush.  You  have 
heard  of  the  misfortunes?  By  good  chance  I  found  the  quickest 
cab." 

She  was  walking  beside  him,  her  eyes  fixed  before  them  on  the 
group  where  she  saw  her  guardian's  plume  and  veil.  "  I  don't 
know  what  Tante  would  have  done  if  Vict',  r  had  not  been  here 
in  time  to  say  good-bye  to  her." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  was  holding  a  parting  reception  before 
the  open  door  of  her  saloon  carriage.  Flowers  and  fruits  lay 
on  the  tables.  Louise  !!nd  Miss  Scrotton's  maid  piled  rugs 
and  cushions  on  the  chairs  and  divans.    One  of  the  Jewish  gen- 
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rapid  notes.  ^       ^°""«  newspaper  man  who  made 

to  her  and  she  LdG^e^^*  S*!,''«''[°f«d  Karen  to  come 
nnile  on  weing  him  he  !f^Za  m^H  *      "'"*•"•    ^"  ^"  ''^"t 

MaTS.-Sd:Krnd^£!S?n'^?^^^^^ 

Qregorv  watched  tL  m*i      ^     ^,'""  ^"=*'"^«  head. 

to  all  ^hYwitslf^t  S  thr:i*J^,1?r^  *°l^''^-« 
bum  at  his  elbow.    He    ton   ?f  .    .     ^''°^«''»'"' Black- 

Madame  yon  Manritz  "y4  T  r'^^t'  ^^  '^^  ^-'^Wng 
Orford/'  he  said- "and  J^L  !2"*  •"'  *'«>  y^""  a«o  « 
•nnch  by  her  ,Jr;on.Tit  aThXr     ''°'  """Z  '"  "^^'^S  " 

I  i^uS"  orto'^roi^f^enr  ^       -b^-i 

donbt  be  able  to  get  you  a  w^rd  tt^  «  ^°"**ter?  She  '11  no 
want  to  hear  her  !^l^     '""^  '"*''  ^"^"^o  Okraska,  if  you 

an?^aX'^°b;rdStr:^"1?r^^^^    ^^o.  remot. 

m«den?»heinqmred;«theZTonwS?wil*Ur^.  ^^ 
ladies  are  accosting  her  now  »  °*  "ngular 

ing^at'Ter''S^°^SV!;i^.  <"/«  group,  had  been  ga,- 
detected  8el^n«sZ.  and  C^r*^  "^^  ^°  *'»''*  ^W 
the  professor  asked^his  qneS.'^  M™T."^''  *^  ^"^*"  " 
girls,  and  stooping  to  paT^ctor  ^L%TV'  ."""*'^''>g  her 
while  Gregory  told  theVroSrVa^tw"^""??  ''"'^•^'  ""^ 
Madame  Okraska's  ward  she  be^ttt  ?!  ^""  ^""dm*. 
inscription  on  Victor's  collar  »w  ^""^^  *°  **  S"^«^«  the 
kindness.  Gregory  wa^ouoWri;?"!','*  ""^  ""^^^t,  with 
the  midst  of  h^r^or«dt2hf^'i°''''?'*.'^*'hich,in 
curiosity.  "  thoughts,  she  satisfied  the  Slifers' 

"  ^?''°  '^'  ^'y  "  Norse,"  said  the  professor. 


fil 
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"Beallj  half  None." 

"  I  like  her  geniality  and  her  retieeaee,"  said  the  profeaior, 
watching  the  humours  of  the  little  ccene.  "  Thoee  enterprifing 
ladiea  won't  get  much  out  of  her.  At.,  they  must  relinquish  her 
now;  her  guardian  is  asking  for  her.  I  suppose  it's  time  that 
I  got  into  my  compartment" 

The  groups  were  breaking  up  and  the  travellers,  detaching 
themselves  from  their  friends,  were  taking  their  places.  Madame 
von  Marwitz,  poised  above  a  sea  of  upturned  faces  on  the  steps 
of  her  carriage,  bent  to  enfold  Karen  Woodruff  once  more. 
Doors  then  slammed,  whistles  blew,  green  flags  fluttered,  and  the 
long  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

Standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cro^rd,  and  holding 
Victor  by  his  leash.  Miss  WoodrufC  looked  after  the  train  with 
a  fixed  and  stiffened  smile.  She  was  near  tears.  Th  z  moment 
was  not  a  propitious  one  for  speaking  to  her;  yet  Gregory  felt 
that  he  could  not  go  without  saying  good-bye.  He  approached 
her  and  she  turned  grave  eyes  upon  him. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  Cornwall,  now?  "  said  Gregory,  patting 
Victor's  head. 

"  Yes ;  I  go  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Woodruff  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"Have  you  friends  there?"  Gregory  asked,  "and  books? 
Things  to  amuse  you  ?  " 

"  We  see  the  rector  and  his  wife  and  one  or  two  old  ladies  now 
and  then.  But  it  is  very  remote,  you  know.  That  is  why  my 
guardian  loves  it  so  much.  She  needs  the  solitude  after  her 
rushing  life.  But  books;  oh  yes;  my  guardian  has  an  excellent 
library  there ;  she  is  a  great  reader ;  I  could  read  all  day,  in  every 
language,  if  I  wanted  to.  As  for  amusement,  Mrs.  Talcott  and 
I  are  very  busy;  we  see  after  the  garden  and  the  little  farm;  I 
practice  and  take  Victor  out  for  walks." 

She  had  quite  mastered  her  emotion  and  Gregory  could  look 
up  at  her  frankly.  "  Is  n't  there  something  I  could  send  you," 
he  said,  "to  help  to  pass  the  time?  Magazines?  Do  you 
have  them?  And  sweets?  Do  you  like  sweets?"  His  man- 
ner was  half  playful  and  be  smiled  at  her  as  he  might  have 
ffiniled  at  a  young  school-girl.    If  omy  those  wide  braids  under 
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bewilderment  th.t  W. leUvtur  wT'h^T"^  '*"  ''*  •««>• 
not  :u  the  htbit  oTo^^ngZ^Zn^    V°"^'^-    ^*  "" 

«on«l  formg  and  Inckilv  .h«X;„j      if.    "  ^^  nnconven- 

pawed  freely.  ^  *°  *  '^"''^  "•>««  «uch  offering. 

.»other  little  article  on  ^^^aSa^'n  on«  ^/"Z"  ''"""« 
renew.,  I  did  not  hear  which  onV-.n^  t  f."/  **"'  """""i'* 
very  much.  But  «weet«?  Nn  -k  t^T*'"'''  "''«  '"  «*  that 
too^n>uch  and  eat  r^nyl".!  Sn°A^  *'*"  i"""  ""^"^ 
.end  me  i^eets."    She  waj  ^ninJ"  ^  *"" '°''7.    Pleaw  don't 

-.i^s^tf^si^hr^e^r^r  f  *'v^  ^-  ^-«^« 

lor  the  moment,  at  leaat  ^l^^  -    T     ^^""""^  *°  *«'  a>«t, 
:But  you  get  CSf  L'^o^ iT;  '""^  ^^^  "^- 

"Pnlir^  ""i^  J  '^^  ""*  J-"*  ro«,t.beef,  plea«» 
IVuit,  then?    Yon  like  fruit?"        "*'' P'«a«- 

"Ye«;  indeed." 

fav^^ritSt.''^^  1*S;  mMfT.".^  ^"P^-  --  h- 
suddenly  grave  aga^  *  °'  *^"'  *""'  ■*«  beaime 

I  ;;L^"*  •""*"  *•-"*  ^-"^  '^"^  "  -«'e  word  with  her  after 

?i'  '«<*„l»t"7ed  hi.  bewilderment. 

didB^^iXitftertthrw'^;    "But  before  then?    You 

deptlS'of  h'efm^LepSn:'  rhisTreL'r'  '"  ""''"    ^« 

"Ifo;  it  wa,  by  chance  I  Lw  y^  "Te  eS^  '« 1^1",^    .. 

have  any  talk  with  Madame  von  L;wit:.ne  ha^dt'tSfe'S 
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widMdTf  her  farther  if  it  had  ban  worth  iriiila  to  mdaeaiTa 
h«r,  for  Mia.  Forreater,  detaching  hetaalf  fran  the  larger  gronp 
of  bereaved  onea,  joined  them. 

"I  can't  giro  you  a  lift,  OiegoryF"  the  aiked.  «Tob  ara 
going  citywardi?  We  are  all  feeling  Tery  bleak  and  deapoiled, 
aren't  weP  What  an  awful  place  a  itation  ia  when  aomeone 
hu  gone  away  from  it" 

"Mra.  Forreater,"  aaid  Karen  Woodmil,  with  wide  eyea,  "ho 
did  not  have  one  lingle  word  with  her;  Mr.  Jardine  did  not  get 
any  talk  at  all  with  Xante.  Oh,  that  ahonld  have  been 
managed." 

But  Mis.  Forreater,  though  granting  to  hia  anppoaed  plight 
"^  glance  of  aympathetio  concern,  waa  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  he  waa,  again,  spared  the  neceasity  of  a  gracelew  con- 
feaaion.  He  piloted  them  through  the  crowd,  saw  them —  Miia 
Woodruff,  Mn.  Forreater  and  Victor, —  fitted  into  Mia.  For- 
reater's  brougham,  and  then  hinuelf  got  into  a  hanaom.  It 
waa  (till  the  atmotphere  of  the  dream  that  horered  about  him 
aa  he  decided  at  what  big  fruit-ahop  he  ihould  stop  to  order  a 
hoz  of  nectarines.  He  wanted  her  to  find  them  waiting  for 
her  in  Cornwall.  And  the  very  box  of  nectarinea,  the  globes 
of  sombre  red  fruit  nested  in  cotton-wool,  seemed  part  of  the 
dream.  He  knew  that  he  was  behsTing  curiously;  but  she 
waa,  after  all,  the  little  Hans  Andersen  heroine  and  one  need  n't 
think  of  ordinary  cuatoma  where  she  waa  oonoemed. 
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D  BAB  Mr.  Jardine  _  Tr„, 


'•  i*rl    Soli*,  .l(,j 

Karen  Woodrnfl." 

„-.  "I«»  Solitudes. 

Itear  Mr.  Jardine,_it  ,V  m™.*  u-  ,      "Febrnarv  9th 
thw  luce  note  and  to  send  »«  ^"*  ^^  *>'  y"  to  ^L  *  « 
mi«  the  thing,  that  come  ou?^L  J,?  ""'^'■-    '  o^enTave  to 

-.u;5"aii!L^4r'-*-^^»2c^  «^^^^^  rj  ^t 
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gaps  in  hi*  knowledge,  and  that  makes  it  aU  so  artificial    But 
I  «u  most  glad  to  have  it- Sincerely  you^^^  ^^^„ 

«  Lea  Solitudes, 
«  February  18th. 
"Dear  Mr.  Jardine,— The  beautiful  great  box  of  fruit  ar- 
rived to^y.  It  is  too  good  and  kind  of  you.  I  am  wonder- 
ing now  whether  muscatel  grapes  are  not  even  more  my  favourites 
thin  nectarinesl  This  is  a  day  of  ram  and  wind,  soft  ram 
blowing  in  gusts  and  the  wind  almost  warm  Victor  and  1 
£^ve  cLe  ifvery  wet  and  now  we  are  both  before  ^e  large 
wood  fire.  London  seems  so  far  away  that  New  York  hardly 
aeems  further.  You  heard  of  the  great  ovation  that  my 
guardian  had.  I  had  a  note  from  her  Jf ^rday  and  two  of 
the  New  York  papers.  If  you  care  to  read  them  I  will  gladly 
send  them;  they  tell  in  full  about  the  first  great  concert  she 
has  eiven  and  the  criticism  is  good.  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me 
have  them  back  when  you  have  read  them.- With  many,  many 
thanks.- Sincerely  yours,  „^^  ^^^„ 

"L'i  :-'olitudeB, 
"February  28th. 
"Dear  Mr.  Jardine,- 1  am  glad  that  you  liked  the  box  of 
snowdrops  and  that  they  reached  you  safely,  pa*ed  m  their 
moss.    I  got  them  in  a  little  copse  a  few  miles  from  here.    The 
primroses  will  soon  be  coming  now  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  send 
you  some  of  them.    I  know  one  gets  them  early  in  London, 
but  don't  you  like  best  to  open  yourself  a  box  from  the  coun- 
try and  see  them  lying  in  bunches  with  their  leaves.    I  like 
even  the  slight  flatness  they  have;  but  mine  are  very  httle 
flattened;  I  Im  good  at  packing  flowers  1    My  guardian  always 
tells  me  so!    You  are  probably  right  in  not  caring  to  sw  the 
papers;  they  are  always  much  aUke  in  what  they  say.    It  was 
oX  the  gUmpse  of  the  great  enthusiasm  they  gave  that  1 
thought  might  have  interested  you.    Next  week  she  goes  to 
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"Karen  Woodruff." 
"Les  Solitudes, 

"Les  Solitudes, 
"Dear  Mr.  Jardine,- You  make  a  charminir  pftfe  Ifk. 

^ard^n  must  now  be  in  San   Francisco  1    Sh"TTack^ 
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"Lea  Solitudes, 

"  AprU  5th. 
"Dear  Mr.  Jardine, —  What  yon  say  makes  me  feel  quite 
troubled.    I  know  yon  write  playfully,  yet  sometimes  one  can 
1 1  ,  dire  la  viriti  en  riant,  and  it  is  as  if  yon  had  found  my  letters 

very  empty  and  nnresponsiye.  I  did  not  mean  them  to  be  that 
of  course;  but  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters 
except  to  people  I  am  very  intimate  with.  Indeed,  I  am  in  the 
habit  only  of  writing  to  my  guardian,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  think  that  other  people  will  be  interested  in  the  things  I 
am  doing.  And  in  one  way  I  do  so  little  here.  Nothing  that 
I  could  believe  interesting  to  you ;  nothing  really  but  have  walks 
and  practise  my  music  and  read ;  and  talk  sometimes  with  Mrs. 
Talcott.  About  once  in  two  months  the  vicar's  wife  has  tea 
with  us,  and  about  once  in  two  months  we  have  tea  with  her; 
that  is  all.  And  I  am  sure  you  cannot  like  descriptions  of 
landscapes.  I  love  to  look  at  landscapes  and  dislike  reading 
what  other  people  have  to  say  about  them;  and  is  iiot  that  the 
same  with  you?  It  is  quite  different  that  you  should  write  to 
me  of  things  and  people;  for  you  see  so  many  and  you  do  so 
much  and  you  know  that  to  someone  in  the  depths  of  the  coun- 
try all  this  must  be  very  interesting.  So  do  not  punish  me 
for  my  dullness  by  ceasing  to  write  to  me. —  Sincerely  yours, 

"Karen  Woodruff." 


"  Les  Solitudes, 

"April  10th. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Jardine, —  Of  course  I  will  write  you  descriptions 
of  landscapes  1  —  and  of  all  my  daily  routine,  if  you  really  care 
to  hear.  No;  I  am  not  lonely,  though  of  course  I  miss  my 
guardian  very  much.  I  have  the  long,  long  walks  with  Victor, 
in  wet  weather  over  the  inland  moors  along  the  roads,  and  in 
fine  weather  along  the  high  cliff  paths;  sometimes  we  walk  ten 
miles  in  an  afternoon  and  come  back  very  tired  for  tea.  In 
the  evenings  I  sit  with  Mrs.  Talcott  over  the  fire.  You  ask  me 
to  describe  Mrs.  Talcott  to  you,  and  to  tell  you  all  about  her. 
She  is  with  me  now,  and  we  are  in  the  morning  room,  where 
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We.  ThiB  room  iX  ov«  Z^  tTy,"?.^"^'"''  ''  '  ** 
the  house  and  throuA  ^  a™il2^'  ^'.*"'*  '""^  *^«  "^=  "f 
filled  with  booto^f  flZirS^,!''^*^-.    "^^  ^''"''  «« 

before  the  &ewkheT«kW?^^^  '~"^  *^"-  ^alcott  aitg 
and  thick  and  verv  nl^    h„+  .^     j  °°®  '^  ^bort 

bard;  not  soft  aldVitJ*  £  baTatrT",  "'/  ^''^!f 
verr  yeUow  skin,  and  ver/lX  bw--  ^  ^  ^'"^  ''** 
white  eyebrows.  HerJ^is  white  !^.  7"  "'*  '^'"P^y  ""^^^ 
knot  at  the  top  of  heThead     Sh/,  '^  "^  *^8^"y  *°  » 

always  in  black;  very  plain  with  T .''°  '"^  """^  '^^'«« 
whit,  lawn  turn'inglSTbS'J.ltt''-'''rK  "  *=°""  "' 
young  girls  wear,  !nd,  k  the  eveSnV^Htt^  /r  Tt" 
net,  very  often  washpfl  .„^  +i,-  j^'x  ™^  *''''"  "^  white 
skirts  a7e  alw^sTi  short  aSwl;*"''^-    "^^  """^  ^- 

name  of  my  CTardian'a  .r™,,^  jV  ,  ™"*  ^  (Bastida  was  the 
lander,  fro^  ^iT-^fSr  few"  e1 ''/*''  ^'*- 
nncle  of  Mrs.  Talcott's-do  yo^f ouS.T- hef  °  J  ""^  •!5 
my  guardian's  aunt,  you  see     Mrs    tIwh    •     I    """"'"^ 

band  was  not  a  good  husband  and  her  parontsT^  ^he  Z 
very  unhappy  and  before  her  baby  came -she  wS'in  PolZ 
tben,-d.e  sent  for  Mrs.  Talcott  \rs.  Tal  ott  had  .^n  tTr- 
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lied,  too,  and  had  lost  her  husband  and  was  very  poor.  Bnt 
she  left  everything  and  crossed  to  Europe  in  the  steerage  —  and 
what  it  must  have  been  in  those  daysl  —  imagine!  —  to  join 
her  unfortunate  relative.  My  guardian  has  told  me  of  it;  she 
calls  Mrs.  Taloott :  '  Vn  coeur  d'or  dang  un  corps  de  iois.' 
She  stayed  with  Dolores  Okraska  until  she  died  a  little  time 
after.  She  brought  up  her  child.  They  were  in  great  want; 
my  guardian  remembers  that  she  had  sometimes  not  enough  to 
eat.  When  slie  was  older  and  had  already  become  famous, 
some  relatives  of  the  Bastidas  heard  of  her  and  helped;  but 
those  were  years  of  great  struggle  for  Mrs.  Talcott;  and  it  is 
so  strange  to  think  of  tliat  provincial,  simple  American  woman 
with  her  rustic  ways  and  accent,  living  in  Cracow  and  War- 
saw, and  Vienna,  and  steadily  doing  what  she  had  set  herself 
to  do.  She  speaks  French  with  a  most  iiinny  accent  even  yet, 
though  she  spent  so  many  years  abroad,  so  many  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  my  guardian  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her.  Her  father  loved  her,  but  was  vtry  erratic 
and  undisciplined.  Mrs,  Talcott  has  been  with  my  guardian 
for  almost  all  the  time  ever  since.  It  is  a  great  and  silent 
devotion.  She  is  very  reticent.  She  never  speaks  of  herself. 
She  talks  to  me  sometimes  in  the  evenings  about  her  youth  in 
Maine,  and  the  long  white  winters  and  the  sleigh-rides;  and 
the  tapping  of  the  maple-trees  in  Spring;  and  the  nutting 
parties  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  think  that  she  likes  to  re- 
member all  this;  and  I  love  to  hear  her,  for  it  reminds  me  of 
what  my  father  used  to  tell  me  of  his  youth;  and  I  love  espe- 
cially to  hear  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  that  lovely  little  flower 
that  grows  beneath  the  snow;  how  one  brushes  back  the  snow 
in  early  Spring  and  finds  the  waxen,  sweet,  pink  flowers  and 
dark,  shining  leaves  under  it  And  I  always  imagine  that  it 
is  a  doubled  nostalgia  that  I  feel  and  that  my  mother's  Norway 
in  Spring  was  like  it,  with  snow  and  wet  woods.  There  is  a 
line  tiiat  brings  it  all  over  me:  'In  May,  when  sea-winda 
pierced  our  solitudes.'  It  is  by  Emerson.  The  Spring  here  is 
very  lovely,  too,  but  it  has  not  the  sweetness  that  arises  from 
SLOW  and  a  long  winter.    Through  the  whole  winter  the  fuchsias 
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goes  in  circles  round  and  round,  like  a  puppy     Jon    S 
the  slopes  are  veiled  in  the  delicate  little  pink  thrift   «^^' ti 
stone  walls  are  festooned  with  white  ca^pl^!^  *^"'*'  ""'^  *^^ 

little^a™  J^'t*?  "h"'  ^'^'^'  ^'^''^  '''=«1  *°  ^°  "bo^t  the 
t!»!^  J  ^"  •  •       ™'^°"  '^  "^  <=^«'«'"  at  this.     She  makes  it 

C  £tr°E^"t"  "'  *'!.'^^'^  ^"^  eggs^ndtcon 
too,  sue  needs.    There  is  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  a  gardened 

most  o5''?i;e  1""/'  *«  beautiful  garden  we  h^ve  here  U  tIkL 
most  of  the  day  to  see  to  everything.  The  farmer's  wife  U  a 
stem  looking  woman,  but  really  verv  eentle    «nH   T     ■ 

vo'r  "V'/-^  '°"^  ^''"^  BhJw;T4^She'has  a  ^3 
voice,  so  that  It  is  sweet  to  hear  her.  Yes;  I  do  play!^  fave 
a  piano  here  in  the  moming-room,  and  I  ^  verv  fond  of^t 
music.  And,  as  I  have  told'you,  i  read  aToodlaK  L  So 
there  you  have  all  the  descriptions  and  the  details  Hiked 
^much  what  you  told  m.  of  the  home  of  you^  boyhoS 
a^fhi  T-^'"''  ^  ^'V^"'  y°"  '"«  "  person  who  carK 
^l^rt^T'^r?  '^  y°"  ""'''  '"'*  «=  "tist.  What  you 
tell  me,  too   of    he  law-courts  and  the  strange  people  yon  see 

f'^    .     '  ''^'''  '""°^  ''^'  °'  '"''^'^  l'f«  amufed  me,rough 
It  s«rms  to  me  more  sorrowful  than  you  perhaps  feel  il    P^ 

eye  for  their  foibles.    You  draw  them  rather  as  Forain  does  • 
I  should  do  It,  I  suspect,  with  more  sentimentality.    The  frTit 
comes  regularly  once  a  week,  aiid  punctual  thanks  seem  in 
appropriate  for  what  has  become  an  institution.    But  you  biow 

^t  iZ  ^  «  "f,'  ''^*'°'  ^''^'  ^'^y  ^""''y'  ^"h  a  fu-niness 
that  the  Continental  papers  never  give  one;  their  iWr  .re 
never  the  gests  of  the  hien  pensant.    It  is  the  acrid  atmo  pl>^ 
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of  the  Mf«  they  bring,  not  that  of  the  dinner  party,  or,  better 
■till,  for  Punch,  the  picnic.  The  reviewi,  too,  are  very  interest- 
ing. Mn.  Talcott  reads  them  a  good  deal,  she  who  seldom 
leads.  She  says  sometimes  Teiy  acate  and  amnsing  things  abont 
politics.  My  guardian  has  a  horror  of  politics;  but  they  rather 
interest  Mrs.  Talcott.  I  know  nothing  of  them;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  my  guardian  would  agree  with  what  you  say;  I  think 
that  she  would  belong  more  to  your  party  of  freedom  and 
progress.  What  a  long  letter  I  have  written  to  you!  I  hare 
nerer  written  such  a  long  one  in  my  life  before,  except  to  my 
guardian. —  Sincerely  yours,  Karen  Woodruff." 

"  Les  Solitudes, 

"AprU  15th. 
"Dear  Mr.  Jardine, —  How  yery  nice  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming  to  Cornwall  for  Easter  and  wUf  be  near  us  —  at  least 
Falmouth  is  quite  near  with  a  motor.  It  is  beautiful  country 
there,  too;  I  have  driven  there  with  my  guardian,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  town  to  see,  lying  in  a  wide  curve  around  ito  blue 
bay.  It  is  softer  and  milder  than  here.  A  bend  of  the  coast 
makes  so  much  difference.  But  why  am  I  telling  you  all  this, 
when  of  course  you  know  it  I  I  forget  that  anyone  knows 
Cornwall  but  Mrs.  Talcott  and  my  guardian  and  me.  But  you 
have  not  seen  this  bit  of  the  coast,  and  it  excites  me  to  think 
that  I  shall  introduce  you  to  our  cliffs  and  to  Les  SoUtudes. 
If  only  my  guardian  were  here!  It  is  not  itself,  this  place, 
without  her.  It  is  not  to  see  Les  Solitudes  if  you  do  not  see 
the  great  music-room  opening  its  four  long  windows  on  the 
sea  and  sky;  and  my  guardian  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the 
verandah  looking  over  the  sea.  But  Mrs.  Talcott  and  I  will 
do  the  honours  as  best  we  may  and  tell  you  everything  abont 
my  guardian  that  you  will  wish  to  know.  Let  us  hear  before- 
hand the  day  you  are  coming;  for  the  cook  makes  excellent 
cakes,  and  we  will  have  some  baked  specially  for  you.  How 
very  nice  to  see  you  again. —  Sincerely  yours, 

"Karen  WoodnriL" 


CHAPTEE  IX 

.trea  J5t^;hl%lt  i^inlT'  " Vl«^  ""^^ 
daJxiUs  Shining  here  anS  ZZ  Ihe^l  p^  Tg^r "'^  ■" 

«d  «,  n^ature?^  Sg  S.  rionl'^n/T''""''''  ^  """?'« 
the  thonght  of  her  had  bee^  t,n«w?  ■  ^^'  """^'Pondence 
^  not  W  with  his  oiTdeTS'^LtL ^  '"'"'^r  °'^^"°« 
-eemed.  with  hers,  so  thaWWtes^  stfu  «,1^'°'°.';!1.'.''"*'  ^* 
the  hilU  of  his  boyhood  Jd  Wd  ^  l!^!'*?-^  °"" 
Bpring  jnahine  from  nr..^!,  +»,  7     ,         """^  ^*^  ^™  at  the 

aho™  the  sea'^'n  thi  Co^r^iiT-Lr'Kf l^s  r/^T^ 
he  so  possessed  the  past  and  been  so  awwe  of  If  ^  'f 

was  with  him,  even  thornth  he^ll  +1,^^*  I  .:  ^"  y""*'' 
Karen  Woodruff  as  a  paTemJl  ^  *  S*  1^  '"'•^^'^  *» 
cri-s  in  which  his  wisdomTd  toowS  „f  ?k'  "^'>»W  « 
«=rT,  her;  a  foolish  love-a&fr  m£ds  th,.^  world  might 
ent^igle;  or  a  disaster  connoted  wWhtt.  ^  *  '""''*  ^'■ 
whose  protection  she  lived-  h7«nM  »^  ^'.,^'''*  '""^  Mder 
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and,  as  it  came,  he  waa  pierced  auddenly  with  a  atrange  rapture 
and  fear  that  had  in  it  the  very  ewence  of  the  ipring-time. 

Gregory  had  continued  to  think  o(  the  girl  he  wa*  to  marry 
in  the  guise  of  a  Constance  Armytage,  and  although  Constance 
Armytage's  ent^gement  to  another  man  found  him  unmoved, 
except  with  rcUef  for  the  solution  of  what  had  really  ceased  to 
be  a  perplexity  —  since,  apparently,  he  could  not  manage  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  —  this  fact  had  not  been  reyealing,  since 
he  still  continued  to  think  of  Constance  as  the  type,  if  she  had 
ceased  to  be  the  person.  Karen  Woodruff  was  almost  the  last 
type  he  could  have  fixed  upon.  She  fitted  nowhere  into  his 
actual  life.  She  only  iitt^d  into  the  life  of  dreams  and 
memories. 

So  now,  still  lookiufT  '^^m  at  the  trees  and  daffodils,  he 
drew  a  long  breath  anc  .ried  to  smile  over  what  had  been  » 
trick  of  the  imagination  and  to  relegate  Karen  to  the  place 
of  half-humorous  dreams.  He  tried  to  think  calmly  of  her. 
He  visualized  her  in  her  oddity  and  child-likeness;  seeing  the 
flat  blue  bows  of  the  concert;  the  old-fashioned  gold  locket  of 
the  tea;  the  sealskin  cap  of  the  station.  But  still,  it  was  ap- 
parent, the  infection  of  the  season  was  working  in  him;  for 
these  trivial  bits  of  her  personality  had  become  overwhelmingly 
sweet  and  wonderful.  The  essential  Karen  infused  them.  Her 
limpid  grey  eyes  looked  into  his.  She  said,  so  ridiculously,  so 
adorably:  "My  guardian  likes  best  to  be  called  von  Marwitz 
by  those  who  know  her  personally."  She  laughed,  the  tip  v^f 
her  tongue  caught  between  her  teeth.  From  the  place  of  dreaw 
and  memory,  the  living  longing  for  her  actual  self  emerged  in- 
domitably. 

Gregory  turned  from  the  balcony  and  went  inside.  He  was 
dazed.  Her  primroses  stood  about  the  room  in  the  white  and 
blue  bowls.  He  wanted  to  kiss  them.  Controlling  the  impulse, 
which  seemed  to  him  almost  insane,  he  looked  at  them  instead 
and  argued  with  himself.  In  love?  But  one  didn't  fall  in 
love  like  that  between  shaving  and  breakfast.  What  possessed 
him  was  a  transient  form  of  idee  fixe,  and  he  had  behaved  very 
foolishly  in  playing  fairy-godfather  to  a  dear  little  girl.    But 
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right  to  hope  that  Bhe  Lw  anythZ'i„°;-  ''"'"'  *'"'  '•*='«* 
what  rf.e  had  heraelf  b"  ugK  if  Va!  «;rP°"dence  but 
ni>on  him.  He  sat  down  to  hia  b  eakfLt  )^  ♦J"°t  "'""^'y 
extricable  confusion.  And  while  h/^r.l^i  1  ""«''**  '"  «" 
nervously  down  the  coWrof  hi  t  ^  *"'  '°^"'  "''  «'''n^'l 
filaments  of  rnomoryrZh  J ^d  y^?.T' '  ^!''"'''^  «'«'« 
present.  It  had  not  been  so  suTdl  if  ^.^'if  ^8'°"'n«  to  the 
him..in  him;  and  he  had  not  sS' it  The  ^">''«^be-'J« 
eyes  in  the  long,  grave  interchan™  .t  tV  '°^*'°8  °^  *''«'' 

of  presage.  And  whv  had  h^Z^  *  ^  "'°'''*  ^"-l  '>«°  f"" 
And  wh^  above  Til  Vhv  hJT  ^  *'"  **  *^"-  I'orrester's  ? 
was  hi.'rU?se7f  who  aH  fu  '  ^''""^'^  *'"'*  <J^'"»?  It 
of  the  forest. le  had '^.d-U^rr^  "•*"'  «*  *•>«  <^ 
had  been  spoken  in  tswSo  his  tt  '  '"'  ^''"•"    ^^«  ^^^^ 

Was  ,t  possible  to  getTverTt  i  'he  d^d  wantT    *a*^*  T  "' 
the^c^ulmjnation.  would  she  have  him^'"^ir  ^sti^'dZ 

C^tun"'  ft  rUTand  ''"'rj''  *''«  "-"«'* 
Barker  was  a  stoneVret  ^Z  *^,?'  *""*  "<"  ''«'»  eaten. 

Victorian  Liberal  suCan^Hr'  '^  'f''^''  "''^  «  '"id- 
air  of  despondent  i^^fbility"  ^Mr^^  If"  'T"  '"*»  » 
Ms  breakfast,"  he  said  to  h i,  w,f-      ,;        ^^  *■«"»*  «"*" 

^It'sthisen^geme;fof  Mi^s^A^lJl  "sew"'"^^  •^''• 
with  her  than  we  'd  thought."  *™'^«^*-    ^e  wm  more  taken 

Gregory  had  intended  to  mntnr  A—  i     r, 
rare  opportunity  in  those  days    a  f rf^,^  ^"«'  *«"  « 
had  placed  his  car  at  his  SsTl  ^,*  7^  T  f "«  '^'^ 
of  him  and,  on  the  first  dav^fi',".  ?i,     "°*  ^'^  '"  •head 
Next  day  h;  motored  over   o'  the  1  itSl"'  '"*'*''^  ''^  *«'"• 

It  was  a  pale,  crystalline  ^r^X'^^^S^^ 
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the  ear  leemed  to  poiie  like  »  bird  in  mid-ftir,  one  mw  the 
tranquil  bine  of  the  lea.  The  woods  were  veiled  in  yonng  green 
and  the  hedgee  thickly  itarred  with  blackthorn.  Over  the  great 
Goonhillj  Downi  a  lilrery  sheen  trembled  with  impalpable 
colour  and  the  gorse  everywhere  was  breaking  into  gold.  It 
wu  a  day  of  azure,  illimitable  distances ;  of  exultation  and  de- 
light Even  if  one  were  not  in  love  one  would  feel  oneself  a 
lover  on  such  a  day. 

Gregory  had  told  himself  that  he  would  be  wise;  that  he 
would  go  discreetly  and  make  sure  not  only  that  he  was  really 
in  lore,  but  that  there  was  in  his  love  a  basis  for  life.  Mar- 
riage must  assure  and  secure  his  life,  not  disturb  and  disin- 
tegrate it;  and  a  love  resisted  and  put  aside  unspoken  may  soon 
be  relegated  to  the  place  of  fond  and  transient  dream.  Perhaps 
the  little  Hans  Andersen  heroine  would  settle  happily  into  such 
a  dream.  How  little  he  had  seen  of  her.  But  while  he  thus 
schooled  himself,  while  the  white  roads  curved  and  beckoned 
and  unrolled  their  long  ribbons,  the  certainties  he  needed  of 
himself  merged  more  and  more  into  the  certainties  he  needed 
of  her.  And  he  felt  his  heart,  in  the  singing  speed,  lift  and  fly 
towards  the  beloved. 

He  had  written  to  her  and  told  her  the  hour  of  his  arrival, 
and  at  a  turning  he  suddenly  saw  her  standing  above  the  road 
on  one  of  the  stone  stiles  of  tiie  country.  Dressed  in  white  and 
poised  against  the  blue,  while  she  kept  watch  for  his  coming, 
she  was  like  a  calm,  far-gazing  figure-head  on  a  ship,  and  tiie 
ship  that  bore  her  seemed  to  have  soared  into  sight. 

She  was  new,  yet  unchanged.  Her  attitude,  her  smile,  as  she 
held  up  an  arresting  hand  to  the  chauffeur,  filled  him  with  de- 
light and  anxiety.  It  disconcerted  him  to  find  how  new  she 
was.  He  felt  that  he  spoke  confusedly  to  her  when  she  came  to 
shake  his  hand. 

"People  often  lose  thdr  way  in  coming  to  see  Tante,"  she 
said,  and  it  struck  him,  eveii  in  the  midst  of  his  preoccupation 
with  her,  as  too  sweetly  aUurd  that  the  first  sentence  she  spoke 
to  him  should  sound  the  familiar  chime.  "They  have  gone 
mistakenly  down  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  cliff  path,  that  one 
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*'»«*.  or  the  road  th«t  leidi  ont  to  the  mn«»     i  a 

ho  did  not  «e  her  fo/i^o7e  "  ^°    T^^^^  f "f""^'  ""* 

•long  the  b«i  of  the  e^L    F'm  "i"*^  l^'^'y''  ''«'  '"^  '»id 
Qreiory.  ^    ^""°  *'"•  *»  «n>e  she  imiled  at 

the  .udden  appeS^-oA'S  Z^V^rtiVT^  *" 
diacnmmations  to  apply  to  hia  case     Th!™  l*"'  ''"^  "*> 

no  sunniw  in  her  manner     8h!  !'    f^   t  7"  "°  *''y°«"  "d 

ne.^er]e„franYrCeiat"""  "  ""'"^  "^^  -- 

co^'LTeiAi^t^Sed^rif^r  trr\*  -••^*«  -«« 

-"king.  Her  white  bW  had  «^e  iSe  Ml^a  °  'T^I 
wnstp  and  around  her  throat  w«.  i^!  li  ,  '  "*  °*=''  """^ 
ribbon.    Her  eyes   when  Z  t        flJ"^^  ^'^^'^  °"  ""  Wack 

and  primroeea  and  she  in  her  serenfty  and  JJ^  yJ'^  «°"«' 
personified.  serenity  and  gladness  like  the  day 

down  the  tnrnkg  ro^d  ^nd  thpn    I    ""'^/T'^'y^ 

^ound  betw^nXS  0^1:0^  X  o  £"' As  £  H 

SerrsSfght^sr  £-^'^T  '•'"f ^ "'« f-^-^' 

They  turned  a^  Sd^Sten  Co^i  h  ^l"'  ^^^  "*  '"y""^" 
«d  G.gory  saw  aing  ti^^tleXt'^'liZl^'''' 
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to  luxury.  Simplicity  reigned  within,  though  one  felt  luxnty 
there  in  a  chrysalis  condition,  folded  exquisitely  and  elaborately; 
away  and  waiting  the  return  of  the  enchantress. 

Karen  led  him  across  the  shining  spaces  of  the  hall  and  mto 
the  morning-room.  Books,  flowers  and  sunlight  seemed  to  fir- 
nish  it,  and,  with  something  austere  and  primitive,  to  make  it 
the  most  fitting  background  for  herself.  But  while  her  pres- 
ence perfected  it  for  him,  it  was  her  guardians  absence  that 
preoccupied  Karen.  Again,  and  comically,  she  reminded 
Gregory  of  the  sacristan  explaining  to  the  sight-seer  that  the 
famous  altar-piece  had  been  temporarily  removed  and  that  he 
could  not  really  judge  the  chapel  without  its  culminating  and 
consecrating  object.  "If  only  Tante  were  here  1 '  she  said. 
"  It  seems  so  strange  that  anyone  should  see  Les  Solitudes  who 
has  not  seen  her  in  it.  I  do  not  remember  that  it  has  ever 
happened  before.  This  is  the  dining-room  —  yes,  I  like  to  show- 
it  all  to  you  — she  planned  it  all  herself,  you  know  — is  it  not 
a  beautiful  room?  You  see,  though  we  are  Les  Solitudes,  we 
can  seat  a  large  dinner-party  and  Tante  has  sometimes  many 
guests;  not  often  though;  this  is  her  place  of  peace  and  rest. 
She  collected  all  this  Jacobean  furniture;  connoisseurs  say  that 
it  is  very  beautiful.  The  music-room,  alas,  is  closed;  but  I 
will  show  you  the  garden  —  and  Mrs.  Talcott  in  it.  I  am  eager 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Talcott  to  meet."  _ 

He  would  rather  have  stayed  and  talked  to  her  m  the  morn- 
ing-room; but  she  compelled  him,  rather  as  a  sacristan  compels 
the  slightly  bewildered  sight-seer,  to  pass  on  to  the  next  point 
of  interest.  She  led  him  out  to  the  upper  terrace  of  the  garden, 
which  dropped,  ledge  by  ledge,  with  low  walls  and  winding 
hedges,  down  the  cliff-side.  She  pointed  out  to  h.m  tlie  sea- 
front  of  the  house,  with  its  wide  verandah  and  clustered  trees 
and  the  beautiful  dip  of  the  roof  over  the  upper  windows,  far 
eazing  little  dormer  windows  above  these.  Tante,  she  told  him, 
had  designed  the  bouse.  "That  is  her  room,  the  comer  one, 
she  said.    "  She  can  see  the  sunrise  from  her  bed. 

Gregory  was  interested  neither  in  Madame  von  Marwitrt 
advantages  nor  in  her  achievements.    He  asked  Karen  where 
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her  own  room  wm.    It  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  she  said; 

v^^Ll  %'T'  i".T  ^^''  ^'  ^"^  *  ei'-^P"*  of  the 

iastern  headland  and  of  the  sunrise. 

They  were  walking  along  the  paths,  their  borders  starred  as 
yet  frugally  with  hints  of  later  glories;  but  already  the  au- 
brietia  and  arabis  made  bosses  of  white  or  purple  on  the  walls 
and  in  a  little  copse  daffodils  grew  thickly  ' 

"There  is  Mrs  Talcott,"  said  Karen,  quickening  her  pace. 
Evidently  she  considered  Mrs.  Talcott,  in  her  relation  to  Tante 
as  an  important  feature  of  Les  Solitudes.  ' 

_  It  was  her  relation  to  Karen  that  caused  Gregory  to  look  wiUi 
interest  at  the  stout  old  lady,  dressed  in  black  .Ipaca,  who  wa^ 
stooping  over  a  flower-border  at  a  little  distance  from  them. 
He  had  of  ten  wondered  what  this  sole  companion  of  Karen's 
doistered  life  was  like.  Mrs.  Talcott's  skirts  were  short;  her 
riioes  thick-soled  and  square-toed,  fastening  witb  a  strap  and 
button  over  white  stockings  at  the  ankle.  She  wore  a  round 
straw  hat,  like  a  child's,  and  had  a  basket  of  gardening  imple- 
ments beside  her.  of 
"Mrs.  Talcott,  here  is  Mr.  Jardine,"  Karen  announced,  as 
they  approached  her. 

_  Mrs.  Talcott  raised  herself  slowly  and  turned  to  them,  draw- 
ing off  her  gardening  gloves.  She  was  a  funny  lookinK  old 
woman,  funnier  than  Karen  had  prepared  him  for  finding  her 
and  ngher.  Her  large  face,  wallet-shaped  and  sallowf  was 
scattered  over  with  white  moles,  or  rather,  warts,  one  of  which 
on  her  eyelid,  caused  it  to  droop  over  her  eye  and  to  blink  some- 
times, suddenly.  She  had  a  short,  indefinite  nose  and  long 
large  lips  firmly  folded.  With  its  updrawn  hair  and  impassivity 
her  face  recalled  that  of  a  Chinese  image;  but  more  than  of  any- 
thing else  she  gave  Gregory  the  impression,  vaguely  and  incon- 
gruously tragic,  of  an  old  shipwrecked  piece  of  oaken  timber 
washed  up,  finally,  out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  on  some  high 
lonely  beach;  battered,  though  still  so  solid;  salted  through  and 
through;  crusted  with  brine,  and  with  odd,  bleached  excre^enees 
like  barnacles,  adhering  to  it.  Her  look  of  almost  inhuman 
cleanliness  added  force  to  the  simile. 
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"  Mr.  Jardine  heard  Tante  last  winter,  you  know,"  aaid  Karen, 
"  and  met  her  at  Mrs.  Forrester's." 

"  I  'm  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Sir, '  aaid  Mrs. 
Talcott,  giving  Gregory  her  hand.  «m    * 

«  Mrs.  Talcott  is  a  great  gardener,"  Karen  went  on.  lante 
has  the  ideas  and  Mrs.  Talcott  carries  them  out.  And  Mmetimca 
they  are  n't  easy  to  carry  out,  are  they,  Mrs.  Talcott ! " 

Mrs.  Talcott,  her  hands  folded  at  her  waist,  contemplated  her 

work. 

"  Mitchell  made  a  mistake  about  the  campanulas,  Karen,"  she 
remarked.    "He's  put  the  clump  of  blue  oyer  yonder,  instead 

of  the  white."  ,    ,      «  .    3  m    i 

«0h,  Mrs.  Talcott!"  Karen  turned  to  look.  "And  Tante 
specially  wanted  the  white  there  so  that  they  should  be  against 
the  sea.    How  very  stupid  of  Mitchell."  rv  i    tt 

"They'll  have  to  come  out,  I  presume,"  said  Mrs.  lalcow, 
but  without  emotion. 

"  And  where  is  the  pyramidalis  tdba  f" 

"Well,  he's  got  that  up  in  the  flagged  garden  where  she 
wanted  the  blue,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  .    .    wv  x 

«  And  it  will  be  so  bad  for  them  to  move  them  agam  I  What 
a  pityl  They  have  been  sent  for  specially,"  Karen  explained 
to  Gregory.  "My  guardian  heard  of  a  particularly  beautiful 
kind,  and  the  white  were  to  be  for  this  corner  of  the  wall,  you 
gee  that  they  would  look  very  lovely  against  the  sea,  and  the 
blue  were  to  be  among  the  white  veronica  and  white  lupins  in 
the  flagged  garden.  And  now  they  are  all  planted  wrong,  and 
80  accurately  and  solidly  wrong,"  she  walked  ahead  of  Mrs. 
Talcott  examining  the  offending  plants.  "Are  you  quite  sure 
they'rewrong,  Mrs.  Talcott?"  ,.,   •.  *v 

"Dead  sure,"  Mrs.  Talcott  made  reply.  "He  did  it  this 
morning  when  I  was  in  the  dairy.  He  didn't  understand,  or 
cot  muddled,  or  something.  I'll  commence  changing  them 
round  as  soon  as  I've  done  this  weeding.    It'U  be  a  good  two 

hours'  work."  ,  „     .,  -a- 

"No,  you  must  not  do  it  till  I  can  help  you,"  said  Karen. 
«Xo-morrow  morning."    She  had  a  manner  at  once  deferential 
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and  mMterful  of  addreaing  the  old  lady.  They  were  friendly 
Sirdn'^SjS^'*^    "^owprc^J^ethSyT^T^al^ 

she  was  not  yielding.  «ni  gee  how  the  time  goeaXI^.' 
Don't  you  bother  about  it." 

They  left  her  bending  again  orer  her  beds.  "She  is  very 
strong,  but  I  think  sometimes  she  works  too  hard,"  said  Karei 

By  a  winding  way  she  led  him  to  the  high  flagged  garden  with 
ite  encompassing  trees  and  far  blue  pros^ct.  Z  he'^e  th'y^ 
for  a  httle  while  m  the  sunlight  and  talked.  "How  different 
^1  this  must  be  from  your  home  in  Northumberland,"  said 
&•  \  .r  ?*T  ^""^  *°  Northumberland.  I^  your 
si^ters?'^  I^^^J^^yo"?    Have  you  brothers^^^ 

wif.!!^  f"^^^t'^  ^^  ^^  *e  frank  interest  with  which  he 
wished  to  question  her     He  told  her  about  Oliver  and  said  that 
he  wasn't  like  himself.    A  faint  flavour  of  irony  came  into  his 
voice  m  speaking  of  his  elder  brother  and  finding  Karen's  calm 
ey^  dwelling  on  him  he  wondered  if  she  thought  him  unfair. 
We  always  get  on  well  enough,"  he  said,  "b-'f  we  haven't 
much  m  common.    He  is  a  good,  duU  feUow,  h      alive" 
And  you  are  very  much  alive." 
"Yes   on  the  whole,  I  think  so,"  he  answered,  smUing,  but 
sensitively  aware  of  a  possible  hint  of  irony  in  her.    But  she 
had  intended  none.    She  continued  to  look  at  him  calmly 
You  are  making  use  of  «11  of  yourself;  that  is  to  be  alive, 
Tante  always  says;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  true  of  you.    And  his 
wiie?  the  wife  of  the  dull  hunting  brother?    Do4  she  hunt  too 
and  think  of  foxes  most?  " 

He  could  assure  her  that  Betty  quite  made  up  in  the  variety 
of  her  activities  for  Oliver's  deficiencies.  Karen  was  interested 
m  the  American  Betty  and  especially  in  hearing  that  she  had 
^n  at  the  '  -rt  from  which  their  own  acquaintance  dated. 
She  asked  hi  alking  back  to  the  house,  if  he  had  seen  Mrs. 
a  orrester.    «  K,ae  is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  is  n't  she  ?  "  she  said. 
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"  That  must  b;  nice.  She  was  so  kind  to  me  that  last  day  in 
London.  Tante  is  very  fond  of  her ;  very,  very  fond.  I  hardly 
think  there  is  anyone  of  all  her  friends  she  has  more  feeling  for. 
Here  is  Victor,  come  to  greet  you.  You  remember  Victor,  and 
how  he  nearly  missed  the  train." 

The  great,  benignant  dog  came  down  the  path  to  them  and  as 
they  walked  Karen  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  telling  Gregory 
that  Sir  Alliston  had  given  him  to  Tante  when  he  was  quite  a 
tiny  puppy.  "You  saw  Sir  Alliston,  that  sad,  gentle  poet? 
There  is  another  person  that  Tante  loves."  It  was  with  a  slight 
stir  of  discomfort  that  Gregory  realised  more  fully  from  these 
assessments  how  final  for  Karen  was  the  question  of  Tante  s  likes 

and  dislikes.  j     « -n  i  t  *i,!„v 

They  were  on  the  verandah  when  she  paused.       But  1  tmuK, 

though  the  music-room  is  closed,  that  you  must  see  the  por- 

trait  *' 

"The  portrait?    Of  you?"    Actually,  and  sincerely,  he  was 

off  the  track.  «nn,., 

"Of  me?    Oh  no,"  said  Karen,  laughmg  a  little.       Why 

should  it  be  of  me?    Of  my  guardian,  of  course.    Perhaps  you 

know  it.    It  is  hy  Sargent  and  was  in  the  Boyal  Academy  some 

years  ago."  .  ,, 

"  I  must  have  missed  it.    Am  I  to  see  it  now? 

«  Yes  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Talcott  for  the  key  and  we  will  draw 
all  the  blinds  and  you  shall  see  it."  They  wslke..  back  to  the 
garden  in  search  of  Mrs.  Talcott. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  Gregory  asked. 

Karen  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  said;  "He  under- 
stands her  better  than  Mr.  Drew  does,  or,  at  all  events  does  not 
try  to  make  up  for  what  he  does  not  understand  by  elaborations. 
But  there  are  blanks !  —  oh  blanks !  —  However,  it  is  a  very  mag- 
nificent picture  and  you  shall  see.  Mrs.  Talcott,  may  I  have  ttie 
key  of  the  music-room?-  I  want  to  show  the  Sargent  to  Mr. 

Jardine."  .         ,        •     -i.     i     i„ 

They  had  come  to  the  old  woman  again,  and  again  she  slowly 

righted  herself  froir  her  stooping  posture.    "It's  in  my  room, 

I'll  come  and  get  it,    said  Mrs.  Talcott,  and  on  Karen's  protest- 
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It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  picture;  white  and  black-  silver 
and  green.    To  a  painter's  eye  the  arresting  balance  of  vZ 

wtich  th!",  "^  ^'^  ^r'  "PP*"'^"^  "d  t'^^  defiant  cLl  w  th 
which  the  angular  surfaces  of  the  grand  piano  and  the  .oft  cu'tea 
of  he  woman  seated  at  it  were  combined.  The  almost  impri! 
pable  white  of  an  azalea  with  its  flame-green  foliage  and  a^fver 
statuette,  poised  high  on  a  slender  column  of  wh!?;  ."alcedonv 
were  the  only  accessories.  But  after  the  first  deSted  draught 
of  wonder  It  was  the  face  of  Madame  Okraska  lte-em3v 
Madame  Okraska  in  this  portrait  -  that  compelled  one   o^i- 
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centration.  She  sat,  turning  from  the  piano,  her  knees  crosied, 
one  arm  cast  over  them,  the  other  resting  along  the  edge  of  the 
key-board.  The  head  drooped  slightly  and  the  eyes  looked  out 
just  below  the  spectator's  eyes,  so  that  in  poise  and  glance  it  re- 
called somewhat  Michael  Angelo's  Lorenzo  da  Medici.  And 
something  that  Gregory  had  felt  in  her  from  the  first,  and  that 
had  roused  in  him  dim  hostilities  and  ironies,  was  now  more  fully 
revealed.  The  artist  seemed  to  have  looked  through  the  soft  mask 
of  the  woman's  flesh,  through  the  disturbing  and  compelling 
forces  of  her  own  consciousness,  to  the  very  structure  and  anat- 
omy of  her  character.  Atavistic,  sub-conscious  revelations  were 
in  the  face.  It  was  to  see,  in  terms  of  art,  a  scientific  demon- 
stration of  race,  temperament,  and  the  results  of  their  interplay 
with  environment.  The  longuors,  the  feverish  indolences,  the 
caprice  of  generations  of  Spanish  exiles  were  there,  and  the  am- 
biguity, the  fierceness  of  Slav  ancestry.  And,  subtly  interwoven, 
were  the  marks  of  her  public  life  upon  her.  The  face,  so 
moulded  to  indifference,  was  yet  so  aware  of  observation,  so 
adjusted  to  it,  so  insatiable  of  it,  that,  sitting  there,  absorbed 
and  brooding,  lovely  with  her  looped  pearls  and  diamonds,  her 
silver  broideries  and  silken  fringes,  she  was  a  product  of  the 
public,  a  creature  reared  on  adulation,  breathing  it  in  softly, 
peacefully,  as  the  white  flowers  beside  her  breathed  in  light  and 
air.  Her  craftsmanship,  her  genius,  though  indicated,  were  sub- 
merged in  this  pervasive  quality  of  an  indifference  based  securely 
on  the  ever  present  consciousness  that  none  could  be  indifferent 
to  her.  And  more  than  the  passive  acceptance  and  security  was 
indicated.  Strange,  sleeping  potentialities  lurked  in  the  face ;  -  ^ 
at  the  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  Gregory  could  fancy  it  sudde.  ly 
transform  3d,  by  some  hostile  touch,  some  menace,  to  a  savage 
violence  and  rapacity.  He  was  aware,  standing  between  the  girl 
who  worshipped  her  and  the  devoted  old  woman,  of  the  pang  of 
a  curious  anxiety. 

"  Well,"  said  Karen  at  last,  and  she  looked  from  the  picture  to 
him.    "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"It's    splendid"    said    Gregory.    "It's    very    fine.    And 
beautiful." 
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«n  t?  ^  '*  «ltogether  .atisfy  yon?"  TT« 
on  the  portrait.  "  What  :g  lacker  t  ^*' ey*  were  again 
to  me  that  it  i.  painted  with  i^S'i-  "^"t  ««y;  b"t  it  .eems 
It  i«  Madanie  Okraak.  U,e^.t^  ■*'°'!  °°'y'  »»*  '"h  love, 
i.  not  even  Madame  vo^  Ma^te  '?^"'''  *'"'  "  ^  ""^  ^ante;  it 

to  believeVhat  hers  m  i^be  1  r«  *'^-  *"*  "  '"  "^^^^ 
to  take  refuge  in  the  ?os  iWlS  Tdoir"'  '*'  ''  """  ^'"^ 
fully  like," he  said.    "But  then  T  flil  i!!   */^  *°  "'^  "^""der- 

Earen  now  glanced  atZ^'i^^t  '^°^''''^'^''>' " 
contention  between  us,"  she  sai/  T™  V       V'."  «^*"*  *'<'ne  of 
"niling,  Gregory  observed    w?*),'  T  "5  "'  *''«  °'d  lady,  yet 

feels  it  quite  foiee     Sat   Jsomir''  t'  f''"*"^^-    "Sh^ 
I  cannot  understand."  '         "*°°*  ""^^  "^oe"  know  Tante, 

then^agSt't  Sheir  "^'^'  '"^'''  "?  «*  ^''^  P^^rait  and 

?Sii^in;^s£S-£'eS;iit^: 

faded  tnrquoiae.  turned  onh,"™^^'  ^     "'"  °*  '"'^^  «  ""W,  un- 
of  an  implssive  piercing  "^  "«*'"'  ^^  ^""^  *at  impre^l^n 

geSdd CCeot"*  "'  ^'  "  P'''*"'^  ««  -yo-'«  likely  to 

wUtrtpXStor7e""\^-°"*™"*^  -^^^^ 
genius,  a  great  woman,  a  bStri  1!'~  '*  ^  *  '^'"'*«-     "  «  a 
creature,  of  course;-he  hT  ^172"/  "  "'S"'""'  "'"'  1^«« 
t  is  almost  a  woman  withouTaCartTh-^''"  '^"ll'*"'*'  ''"* 
less  there.    I  always  feel  it     aTJ^J        is  something  heart- 

And  Mrs.  Talcott  rema LL  tuij    ^  °°'  *^'°'''  °^  ^ante!" 
-ally  aay  you  don'trXfli-nV^  ""^*^'=     "^^  y- 

TaIcZowrr:yr'  ""^'  "'''"*  P"'*-"  -y-ay,"  Mrs. 

-SSL^i:st^^:t-^^5i-^-:t-^:5 
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picture*;  it'i  •  question  rf  a  likenew.    You  really  think  that 
thi.doeg  Xante  juriic?    It 'a  that  I  can't  understand.' 

Mrs  Talcott,  thus  pursued,  again  locked  up  at  the  portrait, 
and  continued,  now,  to  look  at  it  for  several  moments.  And  a. 
she  stood  there,  looking  up,  she  suddenly  and  comically  reminded 
Gregory  of  the  Frog  gardener  before  the  door  in  Alice,  with 
his  stubborn  and  deliberate  misunderatanding.  He  could  almost 
have  expected  to  see  Mrs.  Talcott  advance  her  thumb  and  nib  the 
portrait,  as  if  to  probe  the  cause  of  her  questioner's  persistence. 
When  she  finally  spoke  it  was  only  to  vary  her  former  judgment: 
"  It  seems  to  me  about  as  good  a  picture  as  Mercedes  is  likely  to 
get  taken,"  she  said.  She  pronounced  the  Spanish  name: 
« Mursadees."  , 

Karen,  after  this,  abandoned  her  attempt  to  convince  Mrs. 
Talcott.  Tea  was  ready,  and  they  went  into  the  morning-room. 
Here  Mrs.  Talcott  presided  at  the  tea-table,  and  for  all  his  domi- 
nating preoccupation  she  continued  to  engage  a  large  part  of 
Gregory's  attention.  She  sat,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  slowly 
eating,  her  eyes,  like  tiny,  blue  stones,  immeasurably  remote, 
immeasurably  sad,  fixed  on  the  sea.  ,   j  i.        ii 

"Is  it  long  since  you  were  in  America?"  he  asked  her.  He 
felt  drawn  to  Mrs.  Talcott.  ,, 

"Why,  I  guess  it's  getting  on  for  twenty-five  years  now, 
she  replied,  after  considering  for  a  moment;  "since  I've  lived 
there.    I've  been  over  three  or  four  times  with  Mercedes;  on 

ionrs." 

"  Twenty-five  years  since  you  came  over  here?    That  is  a  long 

«  Oh,  it 's  more  than  that  since  I  came,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott. 
"Twenty-five  years  since  I  lived  at  home.  I  came  over  first 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.    Yes ;  it 's  a  long  time."  ^^ 

"  Dear  me;  you  have  lived  most  of  your  life  here,  then. 

"  Yes;  you  may  say  I  have."  -its.. 

«  And  don't  you  ever  want  to  go  back  to  America  to  stay  ( 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  do."  said  Mrs.  Talcott. 

"  You  're  fonder  of  it  over  here,  like  so  many  of  your  com- 
patriots?" 
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though  .ware  that  her  aMw"™?!?^'  '^'"***.'  *'"'  t^en,  .. 
"All  my  folk,  are  (16.7  There ?.no  ""ST""""'. "h- added: 
go  home  that  I  can  th'nk  of"  "■""  *°'  ""^  '»''»«"«  to 

yo:  t  wh^*^-[LitYn?r  r  'i'f  '^^  -'  -^o-  to 

T«>te  ever  since  xlnte  was  born  ^"  ^alcott  ha.  lived  with 
har  a.  well  a.  she  doe.  It  is  ra^L,^J„°r  i°  *^>«  ""'W  ^ow. 
She  had  the  air.  findin^r  MrVVnWff  "onderful  to  think  about." 
w«d  for  her  .e'r  grcatStltSr""*''  °'  ""'""«  ^- 

"Sw  f  wHo  wtboK^  r'iV*'"-  T»>-"  --«ded. 
concert,  you  know,  Z  Talcott  wt  ^''"°'  ",'"~"'  ''^^  «'«' 
auch  long,  bright  brown  Lir  .hi  ."/°"  '^"'^'^  l^'"'  hair- 
her  waisMidn'  it?»°  J  '  S^„V'  '"','1''°  "'■^k.  falling  below 
placency.  «  And  she  wore""  iSt), ?'''''''  ^''^  "  '"'^^'^  'o™' 
shoe.  and  a  blue  sash  -Iho  w Jnl,  ^  '^"'-'°  ^'°«''  «°d  "''"e 
concert  in  Warsaw  ^2  Sn'tw^Tl'  °'^  ''  ""''  '  S^""* 
combed  it  all  out  with  her  fintrsTthr"  ^'"  ""''*'^'  """l 
platform -did  n't  she?"       ^     "'    *  ''^^°'"^  Sf^'^K  °n  to  the 

"s's^it  mrtirg»t:vionf  ru^^ '---^^^^^^ 

ininute  so  as  it  wa^  too  ate  CT^^       ^^'  ^''     '  *'''«  '"st 
feel  dreadful  her  goYnVon  t^  t?e  ll«  '*  ''^*'  °-     ^'  '""•J"  ">« 

rMen«,tZir:;l:-l-t^;^-dK  . 

I'm  2:^  was  never  curly,  was  itf  ItToLTU^i^t 

to  myself  she  iS  ShtT:^?;  Z  ''h"?"    ^"*  ^  """^  *"  -" 
"  Ta^te  has  always  hSher^w^'  ttf -^  '""  =°  """^  "*  J^^^-" 
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70a  W8TC  able  to  itop  it  Wore  it  did  het  hann.  I  miut  ihow 
70a  our  photognphi  of  Tante,  Mr.  Jardine.  We  hare  Tolmnet 
and  ▼olnmet,  and  bozea  and  bozet  of  them.  They  are  far  moie 
like  her,  1  think,  many  of  them,  than  the  portrait.  Some  jf 
them  too  dear  and  quaint  —  when  ihe  wu  quite  tiny." 

Tea  waa  over  and  Karen,  riling,  looked  towards  the  iheWee 
where,  evidently,  the  volumee  and  boxei  were  kept.^ 

"  I  really  think  I  'd  rather  see  some  more  of  this  lovely  place, 
first,"  said  Gregory.  "  Do  take  me  further  along  the  cliff.  I 
could  see  the  photographs,  yon  know,  the  next  tine  I  come." 

He,  too,  had  risen  and  waa  smiling  at  her  with  a  little  con- 
•traint. 

Karen,  arrested  on  her  way  to  the  photographs,  looked  at  hxm 
in  surprise.  "  Will  you  come  again  ?  fou  are  to  be  in  Cotuwall 
aolong?" 

"  I  'm  to  be  here  about  a  fortnight  and  I  should  like  to  come 
often,  if  I  may."  She  was  unaware,  disconcertingly  unaware; 
yet  her  surprise  showed  the  frankest  pleasure. 

"  How  very  nice,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  think  that  you  could 
come  all  thi.t  way  more  than  once." 

While  they  spoke,  Mrs.  Talcott's  ancient,  turquoise  eyes  were 
npon  them,  and  in  her  presence  Gregory  found  it  easier  to  say 
things  than  it  would  have  been  to  say  them  to  Karen  alone.  Al- 
ready, he  felt  sure,  Mrs.  Talcott  understood,  and  if  it  was  easy  to 
say  things  in  her  presence  might  that  not  be  because  he  guessed 
that  she  sympathised?  "But  I  came  down  to  Cornwall  to  see 
you,"  he  said,  leaning  on  his  chair  back  <ind  tilting  it  a  little 
while  he  smiled  at  Karen. 

Her  pleasure  rose  in  a  flush  to  her  cheek.    "  To  see  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  felt  from  our  letters  that  we  ought  to  become  great 
friends." 

She  looked  at  him,  pondering  the  unlooked-for  possibility  he 
put  before  her.  "  Great  friends  ?"  she  repeated.  "Iha-enever 
had  a  great  friend  of  my  own.  Friends,  of  course;  the  Lipp- 
heims  and  the  Belots;  and  Strepoff;  and  you,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Talcott;  but  never,  really,  a  great  friend  quite  of  my  own,  for 
they  are  Tante's  friends  first  and  come  through  Tante.    Of 
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-thing  to  do  with  Mi:i  ;r2:u',  Et^i'-'V.."  ^" 

on  our  own."  «>"wi«  uug  time.    It  'g  quite 

we"i2.''tt'"J  ;s  s  "'Lt?r: "  t*  "•«"'«''  ""> " 

reflectively.  "I  think  we  a^  Ml  ?  t'^?*'''  """'"»?•  'hough 
f «.m  th.t'fi„t  moment  B^t  it  1  "Al""  '"''  *°  *»  -"^  Worn. 
a«d  it  wa,  Tante'8  cono  rt  So  ha  it  l« V?"'".'  """  ^^  ""' 
I  want  it  to  be  through  Tante."  .he  wtpt  'n  .  r""  """"^  '"^"• 
me  very  much  to  think  that  w«  l.^T  '  "T ""•*  "  ?'«"«» 
happ.  thing,  have  co.t  ^i'^uVTa^nttaSat"  "'  "^ 


CHAPTEB  X 

HE  came  next  day  and  every  day.  They  were  *"««'«'*  '"^ 
the  rarely  given  gift  of  a  perfect  spring.  They  walked 
^ong  the  clifls^nd  hefdlands.  They  sat  and  talked  m  the 
garden.  He  took  her  with  Mrs.  Talcott  for  long  drives  to  distant 
™rts  of  the  coast  which  he  and  Karen  would  exp  ore,  while  Mrs. 
Talcott  in  the  car  sat,  with  apparently  interminable  paUence, 

w&itin&r  for  them-  , , 

Karen  played  to  him  in  the  morning-room ;  and  this  was  a  new 

revelation  of  her.  She  was  not  »fit^'^^'w™the  rift  for 
music  was  limited  by  her  incapacity;  but  she  had  the  gift  for 
imparting,  with  transparent  sincerity  and  unfailing  «ef  !t'^«=;^«; 
tte%ery  heart  of  what  she  played.  TWe  weie  Ana  from 
Schubert  Sonatas,  and  Bach  Preludes  and  loving  I'ttle  pieces  of 
Schumann,  that  Gregory  thought  ke  had  never  heard  so  beauU- 
faUy  play  d  before.  Everything  they  had  to  say  was  said 
Sough  it  might  be,  said  very  softly.  He  told  her  that  he  cared 
Sf  ■;  ier  music' than  for  any  he  had  listened  to.  and  Karen 
Uughed,  not  at  all  taking  him  seriously.  «  But  you  do  care  for 
mufic.  though  you  are  no  musician,"  she  said.  « I  like  to  play 
to  you ;  and  to  someone  who  does  not  care  it  is  impossible. 

Her  acceptances  of  their  bond  might  give  ground  for  all 
hope  or  for  none.  As  for  himself  there  had  been,  from  the  ino- 
ment  of  seeing  her  again,  of  knowing  in  her  presence  that  fear 
Md  that  delight,  no  further  doubt  as  to  his  own  state  and  its 
toality  Yet  his  first  perplexities  lingered  and  could  at  mo- 
jnents  become  painful.  .  •  i.  „„,i 

He  felt  the  beloved  creature  to  be  at  once  inappropriate  and 
inevitable.  With  all  that  was  deepest  and  most  instinctive  in 
him  her  nature  chimed;  the  surfaces  the  prejudi^,  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  life  she  contradicted  and  confused.  She  talked  to 
him  a  great  deal,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  about  her  past  life, 
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and  what  she  told  him  was  often  disconcerting.  The  protectiTe 
tenderness  he  had  felt  for  her  from  the  first  was  troubled  by  his 
realisation  of  the  books  she  had  placidly  read  — under  Tante'g 
.pidance- the  people  whose  queer  relationships  she  placidly 
took  for  granted  as  in  no  need  of  condonation.  When  he  inti- 
mated to  her  that  he  disapproved  of  such  contacts  and  customs, 
she  looked  at  him,  puzzled,  and  then  said,  with  an  air  of  kindly 
maturity  at  once  touching  and  vexatious:  "But  that  is  the 
morality  of  the  Philistines." 

It  was,  of  course,  and  Gregory  considered  it  the  very  best  of 
moralities;  but  remembering  her  mother  he  could  not  emphasize 
to  ner  how  decisively  he  held  by  it. 

It  was  in  no  vulgar  or  vicious  world  that  her  life,  as  the  child 
of  the  unconventional  sculptor,  as  the  protegee  of  the  ereat 
pianist,  had  been  passed.    But  it  was  a  world  without  relieion 
without  institutions,  without  order.     Gregory,  though  his  was  not 
the  rehgiouB  temperament,  had  his  reasoned  beliefs  in  the  spirit- 
ual realities  expressed  in  institutions  and  he  had  his  inherited 
instincts  of  reverence  for  the  rituals  that  embodied  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  race.    He  was  impatient  with  dissent  and  with  facile 
scepticisms     He  did  not  expect  a  woman  to  have  reasoned  be- 
Jiefs,  nor  did  he  ask  a  credulous,  uncritical  orthodoxy;  but  he 
did  want  the  Christian  colouring  of  mind,  the  Christian  outlook: 
he  did  want  his  wife  to  be  a  woman  who  would  teach  her  children 
to  say  their  prayers  at  her  knees.    It  was  with  something  like 
dismay  that  he  gathered  from  Karen  that  her  conception  of  life 
was  as  untouched  by  any  consciousness  of  creed  as  that  of  a  noble 
young  pagan.    He  was  angry  at  himself  for  feeling  it  and  when 
he  found  himself  applying  his  rules  and  measures  to  her-  for 
what  had  It  been  from  the  first  but  her  spiritual  strength  and 
loveliness  that  had  drawn  him  to  her?    Yet  he  longed  to  make 
her  accept  the  implications  of  the  formulated  faiths  that  she 
lived  by.    "Oh,  no,  you're  not,"  he  said  to  her  when,  tumine    ' 
unperturbed  eyes  upon  him,  she  assured  him:    "Oh  yes  I  am 
qmte,  quite  a  pagan."    « I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  you  're  a  pagan,"  Gregory  continued. 

But,  yes,"  she  returned.    « I  have  no  creed.    I  was  brought 
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up  to  think  of  beauty  as  the  only  religion.  That  is  mv  guard- 
ian's religion.  It  is  the  religion,  she  says,  of  all  free  souls. 
And  my  father  thought  so,  too."  It  was  again  the  assurance  of 
s  wisdom,  not  her  own,  yet  possessed  by  her,  a  wisdom  that  she 
did  not  dream  of  anybody  challenging.    Was  it  not  Xante's? 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "beauty  is  a  large  term.  Perhaps  it 
includes  more  than  you  think." 

Karen  looked  at  him  with  approbation.  "That  is  what 
Tante  says;  that  it  includes  everything."  And  she  went  on, 
pleased  to  reveal  to  him  still  more  of  Xante's  treasure,  since  he 
had  proved  himself  thus  understanding;  "Tante,  you  know,  be- 
longs to  the  Catholic  Church;  it  is  the  only  church  of  beauty, 
she  says.  But  she  is  not  pratiquante;  not  croyante  in  any  sense. 
Art  is  her  refuge." 

"  I  see,"  said  Gregory.     "  And  what  is  your  refuge  ?  " 

Karen,  at  this,  kept  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "  It 
is  not  that ;  not  art.  I  do  not  feel,  perhaps,  that  I  need  refuges. 
And  I  am  happier  than  my  dear  guardian.  I  believe  in  immor- 
tality; oh  yes,  indeed."  She  looked  round  gravely  at  him  — 
they  were  sitting  on  the  turf  of  a  headland  above  the  sea.  "  I 
believe,  that  is,  in  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  loving  going 
on  for  ever." 

He  felt  abashed  before  her.  The  most  dependent  and  child- 
like of  creatures  where  her  trust  and  love  were  engaged,  she  was, 
as  well,  the  most  serenely  independent.  Even  Xante,  he  felt, 
could  not  touch  her  faiths. 

"  You  must  n't  say  that  you  are  a  pagan,  you  see,"  he  said. 

"  But  Plato  believed  in  immortality,"  Karen  returned,  smiling. 
"  And  you  will  not  tell  me  that  Plato  was  pratiqitant  or  croyanl." 

He  could  not  claim  Plato  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, though  he  felt  quite  ready  to  demonstrate,  before  a  com- 
petent body  of  listeners,  that,  as  a  nineteenth  century  English- 
man, Plato  would  have  been.  Karen  was  not  likely  to  follow 
such  an  argument.     She  would  smile  at  his  seeming  sophistries. 

No ;  he  must  accept  it,  and  as  a  very  part  of  her  lovableness, 
that  she  could  not  be  made  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  his  life  as  he 
had  imagined  it.    She  would  not  carry  on  its  traditions,  for  she 
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though  he  knew  himlw  to  t  t\  '^^-^^  ""*  ^o"-  '^'"'elf, 
already  a  creature  roTehima^'  !  ""!  °  "P'"^'=^  "^  ^^^ 
Bhe  came  to  love  him  wouMT^kJ^^T'  '"If ''^'^-    ^"«°.  i' 

mere  conformity  ^  ^°'*^'  '°^  "«''"  to^'ards 

moteJL^L^aSS^/^alSCj^^^  1r*T*?  '^^"  ^« 
his  friends  the  Lavinrtons     Th«  ^  """"^  ^  ^"'"='>  ''"> 

the  subtle  altering  of^anddie  kIZ  "^T.r'^  '"'  ^^ 
could  never  be  to°each  other  what  heZ  ^f  ^*e  Lavingtona 

her  inexperience  thaTshreo,,?^  i^arrowness,  or,  rather,  of 
and  woul^not  r^cS LlTafcra^rS^^^^^  as  individual, 
consisted  in  their  b^ing,  like  ttfho's^^'^dt;^^^^^^^^^^ 

worked  in  h.^  ^li:iStZ'^^SZ XX''''^''''' 
It  pleased  him,  intimately,  that  2  wl„  '^oSf^^^^ 

Mrs.  LavingUs  ~riSrughlt^hJ'Itt\''°'°"'  """^ 
weU  have  become  Mrs.  Jardinfone  dav     nf  /    '",' "''?'l' 

make  the  Lavingtons  seem  flavourless.  A^nZihJT  t,  .7^' 
Uvington  walked  her  round  the  Sen  iTdX^'el  Sd  S 
bndly  concern  that  she  played  neither  golf,  hockey  .or^S 
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and  had  never  ridden  to  houndB,  her  demeanour  was  that  of  a 
little  rustic  princess  benignly  doing  her  social  duty.  The  only 
reason  why  she  did  not  appear  like  this  to  the  Lavingtons  was 
that,  immutably  unimaginative  as  they  were,  they  knew  that  she 
wasn't  a  princess,  was,  indeed,  only  the  odd  appendage  of  an 
odd  celebrity  with  whom  their  friend  had  chosen,  oddly,  to  fall 
in  love.  They  were  n't  perplexed,  because,  since  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  she  was  placed.  But  they,  in  the  complete  con- 
trast they  offered,  had  little  recognition  of  individual  values  and 
judged  a  dish  by  the  platter  it  was  served  on.  A  princess  was  a 
princess,  and  an  appendage  an  appendage,  and  a  future  Mrs. 
Jardine  a  very  recognizable  person;  just  as,  had  a  subtle  char- 
lotte  russe  been  brought  up  to  lunch  in  company  with  the  stewed 
rhubarb  they  wouli'  have  eaten  it  without  comment  and  hardly 
been  aware  that  it  was  n't  an  everyday  milk-pudding. 

"  Did  you  and  Mrs.  Lavington  and  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Haverfield 
find  much  to  talk  of  after  lunch?  "  Gregory  asked,  as  he  motored 
Mrs.  Talcott  and  Karen  back  to  Lea  Solitudes. 

"  Yes ;  we  talked  of  a  good  many  things,"  said  Karen.  "  But 
I  know  about  so  few  of  their  things  and  they  about  so  few  of 
mine.  Miss  Lavington  was  very  much  surprised  to  think  that 
I  had  never  been  to  a  fox-hunt;  and  I,"  Karen  smiled,  "was 
very  much  surprised  to  think  that  they  had  never  heard  Tante 
play." 

"They  hardly  ever  get  up  to  town,  you  see,"  said  Gregory. 
"  But  surely  they  knew  about  hei  ?  " 

"  Not  much,"  said  Karen.  "  Mrs.  Lavington  asked  me  about 
her  —  for  something  pleasant  to  say  —  and  they  were  such 
strange  questions;  as  though  one  should  be  asked  whether  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  were  e,  Russian  nihilist  or  Metchnikoff  an  Italian 
poet."    Karen  spoke  quite  without  grievance  or  irony. 

"  And  after  your  Sargent,"  said  Gregory,  "  you  must  have  been 
pained  by  that  portrait  of  Mrs.  Haverfield  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  Mrs.  Lavington  pointed  it  out  to  me  specially,"  said  Karen, 
laughing,  "  and  told  me  that  it  had  been  in  the  Acauemy.  What 
a  sad  thing;  with  all  those  eyelashes  I    And  yet  opposite  to  it 
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as  well  as  to  Karen-  "nX  +f  ?  ®  aphorism  to  himself 
indeed,  b,  .c^S  ^^tlltrXr^TZ'Lifl'''^ 

«o„  for  coiCendaUo"  Lter  or\°"°.^  *"^^°«y'  '^^  '^<=»- 
Solitudes  and  walkintin  m^lr^'  ^  ^'"'^  '"*  '""^'^  «*  I*» 
of  his  friends  a:;dsa1dT  ^iT.'mufTt  '^  ?  '''''^^' 

J;si:ir?ot?  t\ri^^  t:^^^.^^  ^  ""^^^ 

friends.    But  LriVthZhf.      ""^j,."^'  besides,  are  you" 
I«anotofteV;tCrtCmS^  "*'  "°*  «">* 

did'nTfc^,  Teft  o'sf-iirT^a'ir'v.?.^''^*  *« 

talking.     I  found  her  in  Z       ^        f  "°*"=*  ***  ^^  "^^  "'* 
enioyine  that^_LLl    ^1^*°'  ''^°"«-Ae  seemed  to  be 
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the  is  ft  queer  old  piece  of  fnmitnre  standing  in  the  background, 
and  one  has  to  remember  not  to  treat  her  like  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture. It 's  a  part  of  grace  and  tact,  is  n't  it,  not  to  take  such 
obvions  things  for  granted.  You  did  n't  take  them  for  granted 
with  her,  or  with  me,"  said  Karen,  smiUng  her  recognition  at 
him.  "  For,  of  course,  to  most  people  I  am  furniture,  too ;  and 
if  Tante  is  about,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  blame  in  that ; 
everybody  becomes  furniture  when  Tante  is  there." 

"  Oh  no;  I  can't  agree  to  that,"  said  Gregory.  "  Not  every- 
body." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Karen  rejoined.  "If  you  will 
not  agree  to  it  for  me,  it  is  because  from  the  first  you  felt  me  to 
be  your  friend;  that  is  different."  They  were  walking  in  the 
flagged  garden  where  the  blue  campanulas  were  now  safely 
established  in  their  places  and  the  low  afternoon  sun  slanted 
in  among  the  trees.  Karen  still  wore  her  hat  and  motoring  veil 
and  the  smoky  grey  substance  flowed  softly  back  about  her 
shoulders.  Her  face  seemed  to  emerge  from  a  cloud.  It  had 
always  to  Gregory's  eyes  the  air  of  steadfast  advance;  the  way 
in  which  her  hair  swept  back  and  up  from  her  brows  gave  it  a 
wind-blown,  lifted  look.  He  glanced  at  her  now  from  time  to 
time,  while,  in  a  meditative  and  communicative  mood,  she  con- 
tinued to  share  her  reflections  with  him.  Gregory  was  very 
happy. 

"Even  Tante  doesn't  always  remember  enough  about  Mrs. 
Talcott,"  she  went  on.  "  That  is  of  course  because  Mrs.  Talcott 
is  so  much  a  part  cf  her  life  that  she  sometimes  hardly  sees  her. 
She  in,  for  her,  the  dear  old  restful  chair  that  she  sinks  back  into 
and  forgets  about.  Besid.s,  some  people  have  a  right  not  to  see 
things.  One  does  n't  ask  from  giants  the  same  sort  of  perception 
that  one  does  from  pygmies." 

This  was  indeed  hard  on  the  Lavingtons;  but  Gregory  was  not 
thinking  of  the  Lavingtons,  who  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
He  was  wondering,  as  he  more  and  more  wondered,  about 
Madame  von  Marwitz,  and  what  she  saw  and  what  she  permitted 
herself  not  to  see. 

"  You  are  n't  invisible  to  her  sometimes?  "  he  inquired. 
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Her  innocence  before  his  ironiei  made  him  ashamed  always 
of  haTing  spoken  them.  "  It  is  jnst  that  that  makes  me  fwl 
sometimes  so  badly  about  Mrs.  Talcott,"  she  answered  now: 

gust  because  she  is,  in  a  sense,  sometimes  invisible,  and  I'm 
not.  Mrs.  Talcott,  of  course,  counts  for  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
way  of  comfort  and  confidence  than  I  do;  I  don't  believe  that 
Tante  really  is  as  intimate  with  anybody  in  the  world  as  with 
Mrs.  Talcott;  but  she  does  n't  count  as  much  as  I  do,  I  am  nearly 
sure,  ,a  the  way  of  tenderness.  I  really  think  that  in  the  way 
of  tenderness  I  am  nearer  than  anybody." 

They  left  the  flagged  garden  now,  and  came  down  to  a  lower 
terrace.  Here  the  sun  shone  fully;  they  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  radiance  "  Of  course,"  Karen  continued  to  define  and  con- 
fide, as  far  as  interest  goes  any  one  of  her  real  friends  counts 
for  inore  than  I  do,  and  you  mustn't  think  that  I  mean  to  :;ay 
that  I  beheve  myself  the  most  loved;  not  at  all.  But  I  am  the 
tender,  home  thing  in  her  life;  the  thing  to  pet  and  care  for  and 
tnd  waiting.  It  is  that  that  is  so  beautiful  for  me  and  so  tragic 
for  her."  ' 

"Why  tragic?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  not  feel  it?  A  woman  like  that,  such  a 
Heart,  and  such  a  spirit  —  and  no  one  nearer  than  I  am  ?  That 
she  should  have  no  husband  and  no  child?  I  am  a  makeshift 
for  all  that  she  has  lost,  or  never  had." 

«  And  Mrs.  Talcott?  »  said  Gregory  after  a  moment.  « Is  it 
Mrs.  Talcott  a  tragedy  to  have  missed  even  a  makeshift?  " 

Karen  now  turned  her  eyes  on  him,  and  her  face,  as  she  scruti- 
Tanfe"™'  ^"^  *  °^^^'  '*'*''"^'    "^*'^y  *•>«'•    She  has 

.1, "  ?/^  ^!{^  ^  ^^  '^"'  ^^  •*"'  7°"*  ""^^n  ?  "  He  could  n't  for 
the  life  of  him  control  the  question.  It  seemed  indeed  due  to 
their  friendship  that  he  should  not  conceal  from  her  the  fact  that 
he  found  disproportionate  elements  in  her  devotion.  Yet  it  was 
not  the  right  way  in  which  to  be  frank,  and  Karen  showed  him 
so  in  her  reply.  "I  mean  that  Tante  is  everything  to  her  and 
that,  m  the  nature  of  things,  she  cannot  be  so  much  to  Tante 
lou  mustn't  take  quite  literally  what  I  said  of  the  chair,  you 
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know.  It  can  hardly  be  a  maknhift  to  hare  lomebody  like  Xante 
to  love  and  care  for.  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  by 
■peaking  like  that,"  Karen  said.  Her  gaze,  in  meeting  hia,  had 
become  almost  stem.    She  seemed  to  scan  him  from  a  distance. 

Gregory,  though  he  felt  a  pang  of  disquietude,  felt  no  dis- 
position to  retreat  He  intended  that  she  should  be  made  to 
understand  what  he  meant.  "  I  think  that  what  it  comes  to  la 
that  it  is  you  I  am  thinking  of,  rather  than  of  Mrs.  Talcott,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  know  your  guardian,  and  I  do  know  you,  and 
it  is  what  she  gets  rather  than  what  she  gives  that  is  most  ap- 
parent to  me." 

"Gets?  From  me?  What  may  that  be ?"  Karen  continued 
to  return  his  gaze  almost  with  haughtiness. 

"The  most  precious  tiling  I  can  imagine,"  said  Gregory. 
"  Your  love.    I  hope  that  she  is  properly  grateful  for  it." 

She  looked  at  him  and  the  slow  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks; 
but  it  was  as  if  in  unconscious  response  to  his  feeling;  it  hardly, 
even  yet,  signified  self-consciousness.  She  had  stood  still  in 
asking  her  last  question  and  she  still  did  not  move  as  she  said : 
"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so.  It  shows  me  that  you  under- 
stand nothing." 

"  Does  it?    I  want  to  understand  everything." 

"  You  care  for  me,"  said  Karen,  standing  still,  her  eyes  on  his, 
"  and  I  care  for  you ;  hut  what  I  most  wish  in  such  a  friend  is 
that  he  should  see  and  understand.  May  I  tell  you  something? 
Will  you  wait  while  I  tell  you  about  my  life  ?  " 

«  Please  tell  me." 

"I  want  you  to  see  and  understand  Tante,"  said  Karen. 
"  And  how  much  I  love  her ;  and  why." 

They  walked  on,  from  the  terrace  to  the  cliff-path.  Karen 
stopped  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way  and  leaned  her  elbows 
on  the  stone  wall  looking  out  at  the  sea.  "  She  has  been  every- 
thing to  me,"  she  said.    "  Everything." 

He  was  aware,  as  he  leaned  beside  her  in  the  mellow  evening 
Lght,  of  a  great  uneasiness  mingling  with  the  beautiful  gravity 
of  the  moment.  She  was  near  him  as  she  had  never  yet  been 
near.     She  had  almost  recognized  his  love.    It  was  there  between 
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them,  and  it  wm  as  if,  not  turning  from  it,  the  yet  pointed  to 

Z^l    /?  "  I"**  ^'"1°  ''"''  "°'-    He  must  not  take  a 

W  t^T\  I  f  '  '•'•'  '^"'''^  *°  **"  '"'"' ''°'"  he  had  proved  to 

wnnM    .,  %  u   "*°  ^*"'*  '*"'  ^'^-    -^"-^  ""'•'i-K  »h«  could  say 

S:    '  ^*«  ""'!  "^  "'  -^^^  '^'  fundamental  distrust  of 
Madame  von  Marwitz. 

t),rLr?*  *°  w  ^''"  'J^"*."'^  life,"/aid  Karen,  looking  out  at 
tte  «a  from  between  her  hands.    '^You  have  heard  my  story, 
tlTZ'  fr^\"'  l^^^yf  *°W  it;  but  you  have  never  heard  i 
Z^a^   fl    You  have  heard  no  doubt  about  my  father  and 
mother,  and  how  she  left  the  man  she  did  not  love  for  him.    My 

Tlfl^  ?  ^  '"  ''""'  "**'*'  *°'  *°"eh  I  ^^"'■"ber  her 
teLvou  ^uA  "°7^-":'°  ^^'  P"*  "^  '"y  ""^y  that  I  want  to 
ItrJZ  ■  .t  ^"^  *'l"'*'°  y*""  "'-^  *hen  my  father  died,  and 
that  begins  the  part  that  leads  to  Vante.  It  was  in  Hom;,  in 
winter  when  he  died;  and  I  was  alone  with  him;  and  there  ww 

L^hT  "  i  '^T™  ^  ^'"  t""*"  "  child's  mind  and  heart 
should  have.  He  died.  And  then  there  were  dreadful  days. 
Co  d^  coarse  people  came  and  took  me  and  put  me  in  a  convent  in 

And  I  had  never  known  restraint  or  unkindness,  and  the  French 
A^^^'t""^-^^  "!  vu"  T^  '"^  *^"'  thoughts,  were  hateful  to  me. 
rl^l^Iv  ^  rJ'^%^'  T'-  ^  ^^  P™''hed  and  punished  _ 
XlT  T^  A""'^".''  "^^  "^'^°'  I  ««>ember,  and  would 
h.1  ^^\  T  ''^  ^  ''1".'^'  ^^  '='"'°™'  ^'O""  »  P'l  'hose  family 
had  been  to  her  concert  in  Paris,  that  Madame  Okraska  was  with 
her  husband  at  Fontainebleau.    Of  her  I  knew  nothing  but  the 

SLrv°,-^/!;°P-"'°''"'=-  S-^t  !•"  husbanf's  nal 
brought  back  distant  days  to  me.  He  had  known  my  father- 
I  remembered  him -the  fair,  large,  kindly  smiling  veT^d 
man-,n  my  father's  studio  among'the  clay  and  marbTe^  He 
^ught  once  a  httle  head  my  father  had  done  of  me  when  I  wafa 

liLv^  I  '■''°  '""'^  ^'T  *^^  ""•^ent-oh,  it  was  very  bad; 
I  knocked  down  a  nun  and  escaped  the  portress,  and  hid  for  a 
long  time  m  the  streets.  And  I  made  my  way  through  Parit 
and  walked  for  a  day  and  night  to  FontainebleJu  rand  there  i^ 
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ih«  forett,  in  the  erening,  I  was  Icwt,  and  almost  dead  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.    And  a*  I  Btood  by  the  road  I  aaw  the  car- 
riage approaching  from  very  far  away  and  saw  sitting  in  it,  as 
it  came  nearer,  the  beautiful  woman.    Shall  I  ever  forget  it? 
Tlie  dark  forest  and  the  evening  sky  above  and  her  face  looking 
,t  me  —  looking,  looking,  full  of  pity  and  wonder.    She  has  told 
me  that  I  was  the  moat  unhappy  thing  that  she  had  ever  seen. 
My  father's  friend  was  with  her;  hut  though  I  saw  him  and 
knew  that  I  was  safe,  I  had  eyes  only  for  her.    Her  face  was  like 
heaven  opening.    When  the  carriage  stopped  and  she  leaned  to 
me,  I  sprang  to  her  and  she  put  Iier  arms  around  me.    They 
have  been  ro-nd  me  ever  since,"  said  Karen,  joining  her  fingers 
over  her  eyes  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon  them  so  that  her 
face  was  hidden ;  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  speak.    "  Ever 
since,"  she  went  on  presently,  "  she  has  been  joy  and  splendour 
and  beauty.    What  she  has  given  me  is  nothing.    It  is  what  she 
is  herself  that  lifts  the  lives  of  other  people.    Those  who  do 
not  know  her  seem  to  me  to  have  lives  so  sad  and  colourless  com- 
pared to  mine.    You  cannot  imagine  it,  anyone  so  great,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  little  and  so  sweet.     Sl)e  is  merry  like  no  one 
else,  and  witty,  and  full  of  cajoleries,  like  a  child.    One  cannot 
be  dull  with  her,  not  for  one  moment.    And  there  is  through  it 
all  her  genius,  the  great  flood  of  wonderful  music ;  can  you  think 
what  it  is  like  to  live  with  that?    And  under-lying  everything 
is  the  great  irremediable  sorrow.    I  was  with  her  when  it  came ; 
the  terrible  thing.    I  did  not  live  with  them  while  he  was  alive, 
you  know,  my  Onkel  Ernst;  he  was  so  good  and  kind  —  always 
the  kindest  of  friends  to  me ;  but  he  loved  her  too  deeply  to  be 
able  to  share  their  life,  and  how  well  one  understands  that  in 
her  husband.    He  had  me  put  at  a  school  in  Dresden.    I  did 
not  like  that  much,  either.    But,  even  if  I  were  lonely,  I  knew 
that  my  wonderful  friends  —  my  Tante  and  my  Onkel  —  were 
there,  like  the  sun  behind  the  grey  day,  and  I  tried  to  study  and 
be  dutiful  to  please  them.    And  in  my  holidays  I  was  always 
with  them,  twice  it  was,  at  their  beautiful  estate  in  Germany. 
And  it  was  there  that  the  horror  came  that  wrecked  her  life; 
her  husband's  death,  his  death  that  cannot  be  explained  or  under- 
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ttood.  He  drowned  himaelf.  We  never  My  it,  but  we  know  it. 
That  ii  the  fsar,  the  mystery.  All  his  joy  with  her,  his  Ioto 
and  happiness  —  to  leave  them;  —  it  was  madness;  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  sad  man ;  one  saw  that  in  his  face ;  the  doctors  said 
it  was  madness.  He  disappeared  without  a  word  one  day.  For 
three  weeks  —  nothing.  Tante  was  like  a  creature  crying  out 
on  the  rack.  And  it  was  I  who  found  him  by  the  lake-edge  one 
morning.  She  was  walking  in  the  park,  1  kne-  ;  she  used  to 
walk  and  walk  fast,  fast,  quite  silent;  and  with  horrible  fear  I 
thought;  If  I  can  keep  her  from  seeing.  I  turned  —  and  she 
was  beside  me.  I  could  not  save  her.  Ah  —  poor  woman  1 " 
Karen  closed  her  hands  over  her  face. 

They  stood  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  Gregory  leaning  beside 
her  and  looking  down  at  the  sea.  His  thought  was  not  with  the 
stricken  figure  she  put  before  him;  it  dwelt  on  the  girl  facing 
horror,  on  the  child  bearing  more  than  a  child  should  bear.  Yet 
he  was  glad  to  feel,  as  a  background  to  his  thoughts,  that 
Madame  von  Marwitz  was  indeed  very  pitiful. 

"  You  understand,"  said  Karen,  straightening  herself  at  last 
and  laying  her  hands  on  the  wall.    "  You  see  how  it  is." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gregory. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you,  and  beautiful,  to  feel  me,  as  your  friend, 
a  person  of  value,"  said  Karen.  "  But  it  does  not  please  me  to 
have  the  great  fact  of  my  life  belittled." 

"  I  have  n't  meant  to  do  that,  really.  I  see  why  it  means  so 
much  to  yon.  But  I  see  yon  before  I  see  the  facts  of  your  life ; 
they  interest  me  because  of  you,"  said  Gregory.  "You  come 
first  to  me.    It 's  that  I  want  you  to  understand." 

Karen  had  at  last  turned  her  eyes  upon  his  and  they  met  them 
in  a  long  encounter  that  recalled  to  Gregory  their  first.  It  was 
not  the  moment  for  explicit  recognitions  or  avowals ;  the  slwulow 
of  the  past  lay  too  darkly  upon  her.  But  that  their  relation  had 
changed  her  deepened  gaze  accepted.  She  took  his  hand,  she 
had  a  fashion  almost  boyish  of  taking  his  rather  than  giving  her 
hand,  and  said:  "We  shall  both  understand  more  and  more; 
that  is  80,  is  it  not?  And  some  day  you  will  know  her.  Until 
yon  know  her  you  cannot  really  understand." 
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KA^iEN  tnd  be  had  walked  back  to  tbe  bonie  in  tilence,  and 
at  tbe  door,  wbere  ibe  itood  to  lee  him  off,  it  bad  been 
arranged  that  be  waa  to  lunch  at  Lea  Solitudea  next  day  and  that 
ahe  waa  to  ihow  him  a  favourite  headland,  one  not  far  away, 
but  that  he  had  never  yet  been  shown.  From  the  iweetneH,  yet 
gravity,  of  her  look  and  voice  be  could  infer  nothing  but  that 
abe  recognized  change  and  a  new  significance.  Her  manner  had 
neither  the  confusion  nor  the  pretended  unconscionsness  of  ordi- 
nary girlhood.  She  was  calm,  but  with  a  new  tbougbtfulness. 
He  arrived  a  little  early  next  day  and  found  Mrs.  Talcott  alone 
in  the  morning-room  writing  letters.  He  noticed,  as  she  rose 
from  tbe  bureau,  her  large,  immature,  considered  writing. 
"  Karen  '11  be  down  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  guess,"  she  said. 
"  Take  a  chair." 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  said  Gregory,  ai  Mrs.  Talcott 
aeated  herself  before  him,  her  hands  folded  at  her  waist.  But 
Mrs.  Talcott,  remarking  briefly,  "Don't  mention  it,"  did  not 
move  back  to  her  former  place.  She  examined  tiim  and  he  ex- 
amined her  and  he  felt  that  she  probed  through  his  composure 
to  his  unrest.  "  I  vanted  a  little  ta'k,"  she  observed  presently. 
"  You  've  gotten  pretty  fond  of  Earen,  have  n't  you,  Mr.  Jar- 
dine?" 

This  was  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  "Very  fond,"  said 
Gregory,  wondering  if  she  had  been  diagnosing  his  fondness  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  von  Marwitz. 

"  She  has  n't  got  many  friends,"  Mrs.  Talcott,  after  another 
moment  of  contemplation,  went  on.  "  She 's  always  been  a  lone- 
some sort  of  child." 

"  That  'b  what  has  struck  me,  too,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Sometimes  Mercedea  takes  her  along ;  but  sometimes  she 
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?  r^/*"-  '^'''***  P"""*^-  "  ^*  •*»'*  »  P«rticul.rly  liwW  lort 
of  life  for  a  young  girl,  going  on  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
thu  with  an  old  woman  like  me.  She  '•  epent  moet  of  her  time 
with  me,  when  you  come  to  reckon  it  up."  There  wai  no  air  of 
cnticiMn  or  confidence  in  Mr..  Talcott  She  put  forward  theae 
remark*  with  unbiaued  placidity. 

.  r^u*"??P"  Madame  von  Marwitz  couldn't  arrange  always  to 
take  her? ''  Gregory  asked  after  a  pause. 

"It  ain't  always  conTenient  toting  a  young  girl  round  with 
yon,  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  «  Sometimes  Mercedes  feels  like  it  and 
sometimes  she  don't.  Karen  and  I  stay  at  home,  now  that  I  'm 
too  old  to  go  about  with  her,  and  we  see  her  when  she 's  home. 
That  s  the  idea.  But  she  ain't  much  at  home.  She  'f  mostly 
travelling  and  staying  around  with  folks." 

"  It  is  n't  a  particularly  lively  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for  either 
of  yn.  said  Gregory.  It  was  his  instinct  to  blame  Madame  von 
Marwitz  for  the  featureless  lives  led  by  her  dependents,  though 
he  could  but  own  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  fit  them 
into  the  vagabondage  of  a  great  pianist's  existence. 

"Well,  it's  good  enough  for  me,"  said  Mrc.  Talcott.  "I  'm 
very  contented  if  it  comes  to  that;  and  so  is  Karen.  She's 
known  so  much  that '«  worse,  the  same  as  I  have.  But  she ' 
blown  what's  better,  too;  she  was  a  pretty  big  girl  when  hex 
Poppa  died  and  she  was  a  companion  to  him  and  I  reckon  that 
without  figuring  it  up  much  to  herself  she's  lonesome  a  good 
deal."  ° 

Gregory  for  a  moment  was  silent.  Then  he  found  it  quite 
natural  to  say  to  Mrs.  Talcott :  «  What  I  hope  is  that  she  wiU 
marry  me." 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  with  no  alteration  of  tone. 
••  I  hoped  so  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  vou.  I  saw  that  you  were 
a  good  young  man  and  that  you'd  make  her  a  good  kind 
husband." 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  said  Gregory,  smiling  yet  deeply 
touched.  "liiope  I  may  be.  I  intend  to  be  if  B\e  will  have 
me." 

"  The  child  is  mighty  fond  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Takott    "  And 
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it  '8  net  u  if  ehe  took  easy  to  people.  She  don't.  She '»  nerer 
seemed  to  need  folks.  But  I  can  see  that  she  'a  mighty  fond  of 
you,  and  what  I  want  to  say  is,  even  if  it  don't  seem  to  work  out 
like  you  want  it  to  right  away,  you  hang  on,  Mr.  Judine;  that 's 
my  advice;  an  old  wiman  like  me  understands  young  girls  hetter 
than  they  understand  themselves.  £aren  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
Mercedes  and  thinks  such  a  sight  of  her  that  perhaps  she  11  feel 
she  don't  want  to  leave  her  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  just  you 
hang  on." 

"  I  intend  to,"  said  Gregory.  "  I  can't  say  how  much  I  thank 
you  for  being  on  my  side." 

"  Yes ;  I  'm  on  your  side,  and  I  'm  on  Karen's  side ;  and  I  want 
to  see  this  thing  put  through,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott. 

Something  seemed  to  hover  between  them  now,  a  fourth  figure 
that  must  be  added  to  the  trio  they  made.  He  wondered,  if  he 
did  hang  on  successfully  and  if  it  did  work  out  as  he  intended 
that  it  should,  how  that  fourth  figure  would  work  in.  He 
couldn't  see  a  shared  life  with  Karen  from  which  it  could  be 
eliminated,  nor  did  he,  of  course,  wish  to  see  it  eliminated;  but 
he  did  not  see  himself,  either,  as  forming  one  of  a  band  of 
satellites,  and  the  main  fact  about  the  fourth  figure  seemed  to 
be  that  any  relation  to  it  involved  one,  apparently,  in  disciple- 
ehip.  There  seemed  even  some  disloyalty  to  Mrs.  Talcott  in 
accepting  her  sympathy  while  anxieties  and  repudiations  such  as 
these  were  passing  through  his  mind;  for  she,  no  doubt,  saw  in 
£aren's  relation  to  Madame  von  Marwitz  the  chief  asset  with 
which  she  could  present  a  husband;  and  he  expected  Mrs. 
Talcott,  now,  to  make  some  reference  to  this  asset;  but  none 
came;  and  if  she  expected  from  him  some  recognition  of  it,  no 
expectancy  was  visible  in  the  old  blue  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 
A  silence  fell  between  them,  and  as  it  grew  longer  it  grew 
the  more  consoling.  Into  their  compact  of  understanding  she 
let  him  see,  he  could  almost  fancy,  that  the  question  of  Madame 
von  Marwitz  was  not  to  enter. 

Karen,  when  she  appeared,  was  looking  preoccupied,  and  after 
shaking  his  hand  and  giving  him,  for  a  moment,  the  sweet, 
£rave  smile  with  which  Uiey  had  i>arted,  she  glanced  at  the 
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writing-table.  "You  are  writiog  to  Xante,  Mw.  Talcott? "  the 
said.       Yon  heard  from  her  this  morning?  " 

«Ye«;  I  heard  from  her,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  Qremrv  at 
once  inferred  that  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  been  writtnir  for 
information  concerning  himself. 

She  must  by  now  have  become  aware  of  his  correspondence 
with  Karen  and  its  significant  continuity. 

"Are  there  any  messages?  — any  news?"  asked  Karen,  and 
she  could  not  keep  dejection  from  her  voice.  She  had  had  no 
letter. 

"It's  only  a  business  note,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  "Hasn't 
Miss  Scrotton  written?" 

"Does  my  cousin  keep  you  posted  as  a  rule?"  Greeorv 
asked,  as  Karen  shook  her  head.  *    ' 

"No;  but  Tante  asks  her  to  write  sometimes,  when  she  is 
too  tired  or  rushed;  and  I  had  a  letter  from  her,  giving  me 
their  plans,  only  a  few  days  ago;  so  that  I  know  that  all  is 

^a\J-'\^I  *''*'  ^  *"  "'""y"  e^^^y  for  Tante's  letters, 
and  this  is  the  day  on  which  they  often  come." 

They  went  in  to  lunch.  Karen  spoke  little  during  the  meaL 
K^f?  f?  Mrs.  Talcott  carried  on  a  desultory  conversation 
about  hotels  and  the  different  merits  of  different  countries  in 
this  respect.  Mrs.  Talcott  had  a  vast  experience  of  hotels. 
From  Germany  to  Australia,  from  Kew  York  to  St  Petersburg, 
they  were  known  to  her.  ° 

After  lunch  he  and  Karen  started  on  their  walk.  It  had 
been  a  morning  of  white  fog  and  the  mist  still  lay  thicWy  over 
the  sea  so  that  from  the  high  cliff-path,  a  clear,  pale  sky  above 
them,  they  looked  down  into  milky  gulfs  of  space.  Then,  as 
the  sun  shone  softly  and  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  a  rift  of  dark, 
8  111  bine  appeared  below,  as  the  sky  appears  behind  dissolving 
clouds,  and  fold  upon  fold,  slnmbronsly,  the  mist  rolled  back 
upon  Itself  The  sea  lay  like  a  floor  of  polished  sapphire  be- 
nea  h  the  thick,  soft  webs.  Far  below,  in  a  cavern,  the  sound 
of  lapping  water  clucked,  and  a  sea-gull,  indolently  intent 
drifted  by  slowly  on  dazzling  wings. 
Karen  and  Gregory  reached  their  headland  and,  seating  them- 
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wives  on  the  short,  warm  tnrf ,  looked  out  over  the  sea.  Dnnng 
the  walk  they  had  hardly  spoken,  and  he  had  wondered  whether 
her  thoughts  were  with  him  and  with  their  last  words  yesterday, 
or  dwelling  still  on  her  disappointment.  But  presently,  as  if 
her  preoccupation  had  drifted  from  hei  as  the  fog  had  drifted 
from  the  sea,  Karen  turned  tranquil  eyes  upon  him  and  said: 
"  I  suddenly  thought,  and  the  stillness  made  me  think  it,  and 
Mrs.  Talcott's  hotels,  too,  perhaps,  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  while  we  sit  here  so  lonely  and  so  peaceful.  Frenchmen 
with  fat  cheeks  and  flat-brimmed  silk  hats  sitting  at  little  tin 
tables  in  boulevards;  isn't  it  difficult  t(,  lealize  that  they  exist? 
and  Arabs  on  camels  crossing  deserts;  they  are  quite  imaginable; 
and  nuns  praying  in  convent  cells;  and  stokers,  all  stripped  and 
sweating,  under  the  engines  of  great  steamers;  and  a  little 
Japanese  artist  carving  so  carefully  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  some 
tiny  image;  there  they  are,  all  going  on;  as  real  to  themselves 
as  we  are,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  sit  here  and  feel  that 
only  we,  in  all  the  world,  are  real."  She  might  ahnost  have 
been  confiding  her  fancies  to  a  husband  whose  sympathy  had 
been  tested  by  years  of  fond  companionship. 

Gregory,  wondering  at  her,  loving  her,  pulled  at  the  short 
turf  as  he  lay,  propped  on  an  elbow,  beside  her,  and  said: 
«  What  nice  thoughts  you  have." 

"You  have  them,  too,  I  think,"  said  Karen,  smiling  down  at 
him.  "  And  nicer  ones.  Mine  are  usually  only  amusing,  like 
those;  but  yours  are  often  beautiful.  I  see  that  in  your  face, 
you  know.  It  is  a  face  that  makes  me  think  always  of  a  cold, 
clear,  steely  pool;  — that  is  what  it  looks  like  if  one  does  not 
look  down  into  it  but  only  across  it,  as  it  were;  but  if  one 
bends  over  and  looks  down,  deep  down,  one  sees  the  sky  and 
passing  white  clouds  and  boughs  of  trees.  I  saw  deep  down  at 
once.  That  is  why,"  her  eyes  rested  upon  him,  "we  were 
friends  from  the  first." 

« It 's  what  you  bring  that  you  see,"  said  Gregory ;  "  you  make 
me  think  of  all  those  things." 

"Ah,  but  you  think  them  lor  yourself,  too;  when  you  are 
alone  you  think  them." 
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But  when  I  am  alone  and  think  them,  without  you  in  the 
thought  of  them,  it's  always  with  sadness,  for  something  IVe 
lost.  You  bring  them  back,  with  happiness.  The  thought  of 
you  IS  always  happy.  I  haye  nev»r  known  anyone  who  seemed 
to  me  so  peacefully  happy  as  you  do.  You  are  very  happy, 
aren t  yon? »  Gregory  looked  down  at  his  little  tufts  of  tarf 
as  he  asked  this  question. 

"  I  am  glad  I  seem  to  you  like  that,"  said  Karen.  « I  think 
I  am  usually  quiet  and  gay  and  full  of  confidence;  I  some- 
times wonder  at  my  confidence.  But  it  is  not  always  so  No 
I  am  not  alw  /s  happy.  Sometimes,  when  I  think  and  remem- 
ber it  is  like  feeling  a  great  hole  being  dug  in  my  heart  — as 
If  the  iron  went  down  and  turned  up  dark  forgotten  things.  I 
have  that  feeling  sometimes;  and  then  I  wonder  that  I  can 
ever  be  happy." 

"What  things,  dear  Karen?" 

«m^x°^   ^°°'''   ^   ^^^^■"    ^»'*'»   looked   o^t   at   the   sea. 

Tante  s  face  when  I  found  her  husband's  body.  And  my 
father's  face  when  he  was  dying;  he  did  not  know  what  was  to 
become  of  me;  he  was  quite  weak,  like  a  little  child,  and  he 
cned  on  my  breast.  And  my  mother's  face  when  she  died.  I 
have  not  told  you  anything  of  my  mother." 

"Wm  you?  I  want  to  hear  eyerything  about  you;  every- 
thing,"  said  Gregory.  ■' 

"This  is  her  locket,"  Karen  said,  putting  her  hand  over  it 

Her  face  is  in  it;  would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  slipping  the  ribbon  oyer  her  head 
she  pressed  the  little  spring  and  laid  the  open  locket  in  it 

He  saw  the  tinted  photograph  of  a  young  girl's  head,  a  girl 
younger  than  Karen  and  with  her  fair  hair  and  straight  brows 
and  square  chin;  but  it  was  a  gentler  face  and  a  clumsier,  and 
strange  with  its  alien  nationality. 

"  I  always  feel  as  if  she  were  my  child  and  I  her  mother  when 
I  look  at  that,"  said  Karen.  "  It  was  taken  before  I  was  born. 
She  had  a  happy  life,  and  yet  my  memory  of  her  breaks  my 
heart  She  was  so  yery  young  and  it  frightened  her  so  much 
to  die;  she  could  not  bear  to  leaye  us." 
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Gregory,  holding  the  little  locket,  looked  at  it  eilently.  Then 
he  put  it  to  hig  lips.  "You  care  for  me,  don't  you,  Karen?" 
he  said. 

"You  know,  I  think,"  said  Karen,  repeating  her  former 
■words. 

He  laid  the  locket  in  her  hand,  and  the  moment  had  for  him 
a  sacramental  holiness  so  that  the  locket  was  like  a  wedding- 
ring  ;  holding  it  and  her  hand  together  hi  said,  lifting  his  eyes 
to  hers,  "  I  love  you.    Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

Her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  when  he  had  kisstd  her 
mother's  face,  and  there  was  young  awe  in  her  gaze;  but  no 
shadow,  no  surprise. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  unhesitatingly.  "Yes,  I  love  you,  dear 
Gregory." 

The  simplicity,  the  inevitableniess  of  his  hlisa  overwhelmed 
him.  He  held  her  hand  and  looked  down  at  it.  All  about 
them  was  the  blue.  All  her  past,  its  beauty,  its  dark,  forgot- 
ten things,  she  Lad  given  to  him.  She  was  his  for  ever.  "  Oh, 
my  darling  Karen,"  he  murmured. 

She  bent  down  to  look  at  him  now,  sailing  and  unclosing 
her  hand  from  his  gently,  so  that  she  could  look  at  her  mother's 
face.  "How  glad  she  would  be  if  she  could  know,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps  she  does  know.    Do  yon  not  think  so  ?  " 

"Dear I  don't  know  what  I  think  about  those  hopes.    I 


"  Oh,  it  is  more  than  hope,  my  belief  that  she  is  there ;  that 
ghe  is  not  lost.  Only  one  cannot  tell  hov.  or  when  or  where 
it  all  may  be.  For  that,  yes,  it  can  be  only  hope.  She,  too, 
would  love  you,  I  am  sure,"  Karen  continued. 

"Would  she?    I'm  glad  you  think  so,  darling." 

"We  are  so  much  alike,  you  see,  that  it  is  natural  to  feel 
sure  that  we  should  think  alike.  Do  you  not  think  that  her 
face  is  much  like  mine?  What  happiness!  I  am  glad  it  is 
not  a  day  of  rain  for  our  happiness."  And  she  then  added, 
« I  hope  we  may  be  married." 

"Why,  we  are  to  be  married,  dear  child,"  Gregory  said. 
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■miling  at  her.    "There  U  no  'may'  about  it,  since  you  lore 
me. 

"Only  one,"  aaid  Karen,  who  still  looked  at  her  mother's 
face.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  well  not  to  speak  much  of  our 
love  till  we  can  know.  But  I  feel  sure  that  she  will  say  this 
happiness  is  for  me."  ' 

"  She  ? "  Gregory  repeated.  For  a  moment  he  imagined  that 
she  meant  some  superstition  connected  with  her  mother 

Karen,  slipping  the  ribbon  over  her  head,  had  returned  the 
ocket  to  its  place.  "Yes;  Tante,"  she  said,  still  with  the 
locket  m  her  hand. 

"  Tante  ?  "  Gregory  repeated. 

Athis  tone,  its  change,  she  lifted  startled  eyes  to  his. 
What  has  she  to  do  with  it?"  Gregory  asked  after  a  mo- 
ment m  which  she  continued  to  gaze  at  him. 

"What  has  Tante  to  do  with  it?"  said  Karen  in  a  wonder- 
ing voice  "Do  you  think  I  could  marry  without  Xante's 
consent  ?  " 

"But  you  love  me?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  Was  it  wrong  of  me  to  have  saic" 
Bo  before  I  had  her  consent?  Was  that  not  right?  Not  fair 
to  you  ?  " 

"Since  you  love  me  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  marry  me 
whether  you  have  your  guardian's  consent  or  not."  His  voice 
strove  to  control  its  bitterness;  but  the  day  had  darkened;  all 
his  happiness  was  blurr.d.  He  felt  as  if  a  great  injury  had 
been  done  him.  *    j     "« 

Karen  continued  to  gaze  at  him  in  astonishment.  "Would 
you  have  expected  me  to  marry  you  without  my  mother's  con- 
sent?   She  is  in  my  mother's  place." 

"If  you  loved  me  I  should  certainly  expect  you  to  say  that 
you  would  marry  me  whether  your  mother  consented  or  not 
Yon  are  of  age.  There  is  nothing  against  me.  Those  aren't 
English  ideas  at  all,  Karen." 

inghsh.    They  are  our  ideas." 
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"Yon  mean,  yon  geriously  mean,  that,  loving  me,  you  would 
give  me  up  if  she  told  you  to? " 

"Yes,"  said  Karen,  now  with  the  heaviness  of  their  recog- 
nized division.  "  She  would  not  refuse  her  consent  unless  it 
were  right  that  I  should  give  you  up." 

For  some  moments  after  this  Gregory,  in  silence,  looked 
down  at  the  grass  between  them,  clasping  his  knees;  for  he  now 
sat  upright.  Then,  controlling  his  anger  to  argumt^tative 
rationality,  he  said,  while  again  wrenching  away  at  the  strongly 
rooted  tufts:  "If  she  did  refuse,  what  reason  could  she  give 
for  refusing?    As  1  say,  there's  absolutely  nothing  against 

me." 

Karen  had  kept  her  troubled  eyes  on  his  downcast  face. 
"There  might  be  things  she  did  not  like;  things  she  would  not 
believe  for  my  happiness  in  married  life,"  she  replied. 

"  And  you  would  take  her  word  against  mine  ?  " 

"You  forget,  I  think,"  he  had  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers  and 
she  looked  back  at  him,  steadily,  with  no  entreaty,  but  with 
all  the  perplexity  of  her  deep  pain.  "  She  has  known  me  for 
eleven  years.    I  have  only  known  you  for  three  months. 

He  could  not  now  control  the  bitterness  or  the  dismay;  for, 
coldly,  cuttingly  he  knew  it,  it  was  quite  possible  that  Madame 
von  Marwitz  would  not  "like  things"  in  him.  Their  one  m- 
counter  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  endear  him  to  her.  it 
simply  means,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes,  "that  you 
have  n't  any  conception  of  what  love  is.    It  means  that  you  don  t 

love  me."  _ 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  and  then  Jiareu 
said  "That  is  hard."  And  after  another  moment  she  rose 
to  her  feet  Gregory  got  up  and  they  went  down  the  cUfE-path 
towards  Les  Solitudes. 

He  had  not  spoken  recklessly.  His  words  expressed  h.s  sense 
of  her  remoteness.  He  could  not  imagine  what  sort  of  love  it 
was  that  could  so  composedly  be  put  aside.  And  making  no 
feminine  appeal  or  protest,  she  walked  steadily,  in  silence,  be- 
fore him.  Only  at  a  turning  of  the  way  did  he  see  that  her 
lips  were  compressed  and  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 
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"Karen,"  he  wid,  looking  into  her  face  aa  he  now  walked 
beside  her;  "won't  you  talk  it  over?  You  aatonhh  me  « 
unspeakably.  Can  she  destroy  onr  friendship,  t  "  TouW  vo« 
give  me  up  a.  a  friend  if  she  didn't  like  thiLgs  in  me"'      ' 

The  tears  expressed  no  yielding,  for  she  answered  "Yes." 
m.rrv  1;^°''     \     T"  P""*"  submission?    If  she  told  you  to 

^'LTZTJ^ '-  ^°"'  '-^  y-  — *.  -^ethe. 

"It  is  not  submission,"  said  Karen.  "It  is  our  love  hers 
and  mine.     She  would  not  wish  me  to  marry  a  man  I  ^d  no" 

CsnoketT™™'^  "  '™"    ""'  guardia^befoia  the  went 
away  spoke  to  me  of  a  young  man  she  had  chosen  for  me  some- 

Z  S^f '""/''/f  i^*^^  ^'^^^'^  ^"S^d  -d  affection, 'and^ 
too,  am  very  fond  of  him.    She  felt  that  it  would  be  for  my 

But  I  did  not  love  him.    I  told  her  that  I  could  never  love  him  • 
^iZ^   ff"^  ^mediately.    You  do  her  injustice  L  y^^ 
Noughts  of  her;  and  you  do  me  injustice,  too,  if  you  thii  of 
me  as  a  person  who  would  marry  where  I  did  not  love." 
He  walked  beside  her,  bitterly  revolving  the  sorry  comfort 

Notthatf  '^r'-  ':T°  ""^  *^«  y-°«  n.an?»VaTk:d 
JNot  that  he  really  cared  to  know. 

"His  name  is  Herr  Franz  Lippheim,"  said  Karen,  gravely. 
He  IS  a  young  musician."  *       ^ 

«I^f^  f™"^  Lippheim,"  Gregory  repeated,  with  an  irrita- 
^1*^1  *°<r'''  "^f  '"'  '^''  sudderobjit  presented  op- 
portunely. "How  could  you  have  been  ima^ned  as  marry^g 
someone  called  Lippheim?"  »  i^arrying 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

He  IS,  indeed,  of  Joachim's  nationality,"  Karen  answered 
in  a  voice  from  which  the  tears  were  gone  aMwered, 

heWn  Ih^^"^  °°'  ''^'  ^y  ''^''  **>  ^^t^'^g^'nent  cutting  deep 
between  their  new-won  nearness.  Yet  in  the  estrangement  was 
^  uitimacy  deeper  than  that  of  the  merely  blifsfu    str 

h^l.'^f-  1  \Y  '"^'"""^  ^"'^  '"'"'  t°  have  advanced 
by  years  their  knowledge  of  each  other.    Mrs.  Talcott  and  tea 
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were  Waiting  for  them  in  the  morning-room.  The  old  womM 
fixed  her  eye«  upon  each  face  in  tnm  and  then  gaye  her  atten- 
tion to  her  tea-pot. 

"  I  am  Borry,  Mrs.  Talcott,  that  we  are  so  late/  Karen  said. 
Her  composure  was  kept  only  by  an  effort  that  gave  to  her  tones 
a  stately  conventionality. 

«  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.    "  I  'm  only  just  m 

TnVBftlf. 

"Has  it  n-'t  heen  a  beautiful  afternoon?"  Karen  continued. 
"What  have  yt-i  been  doing  in  the  garden,  Mrs.  Talcott? " 

« I  sowed  a  bi^-  bed  of  mignonette  down  by  the  arbour,  and 
Mitchell  and  I  set  out  a  good  lot  of  plants." 

Mrs.  Talcott  made  her  replies  to  the  questions  that  Karen 
continued  to  ask,  in  an  pven  voice  in  which  Gregory,  who  kept 
his  dismal  eyes  upon  her,  detected  a  melancholy  patience.  Mrs. 
Talcott  must  perceive  his  state  to  be  already  one  of  "  hanging 
on."  Of  her  sympathy  he  was,  at  all  events,  assured.  She 
showed  it  by  rising  as  soon  as  he  and  Karen  had  drank  their  tea. 
"  I  've  got  some  more  things  to  do,"  she  said.  "  Good-bye,  ar. 
Jardine.    Are  you  coming  over  to-morrow?" 

"  No,"  said  Gregory  taking  Mrs.  Talcott's  hand.  "  My  holi- 
day is  over.    I  shall  be  going  back  to  town  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Talcott  looked  into  his  eyes.  "  Well,  that 's  too  bad," 
she  observed.  , 

« Is  n't  it?    I  'd  far  rather  stay  here,  I  can  assure  you,    said 

Gregory. 

"  We  11  miss  you,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  "  I  m  very 
glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance." 

«  And  I  of  making  yours." 

Mrs.  Talcott  departed  and  Gregory  turned  to  Karen.  She 
was  standing  near  the  window,  looking  at  him. 

"  We  must  say  good-bye,  too,  I  suppose,"  said  Gregory,  mas- 
tering his  grief.  "You  will  give  me  your  guardian's  address 
so  that  I  can  write  to  her  at  once  ?  " 

Her  face  had  worn  the  aspect  of  a  grey,  passive  sheet  of 
water;  a  radiant  pallor  now  seemed  struck  from  its  dulled 
surface. 
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i»i>t  that  the  next  step?"  GreBory  aiked     «Va„       ii 

c,^? '"" "» ■"" '"  "-i!"  - "  ™.8  ..a  „  r 

"What  else  could  I  do'" 
me'suct  1"  '?Jiotr"il^  f-"^^  ^^"^-^^-^  "?    Co°ld  JO"  believe 

"Love  tne  more;  that 'b  what  you  could  have  <lnno      .         ^ 

i :  nT;:""  fi^r^^-  -Th/fs  whi  ':„  mrd7Kf"n 

consent     /™U  1°'  T  ^  "°"'"^  "'*  ™"^  ""«  without  h"; 

to  jove  jne !     My  darling,  how  little  you  understand."  ^ 

rou  seemed  very  angry,"  said  Karen.     "  I  was  e:,  nnli«„™ 

lovf  S."        ''  ^°"  "'  ^™°«'  '^  *"'"'  "  '«  because  I  dlnot 

"Ah,  you'll  find  out  if  I'm  wrons-i"  Pr»^„^  i  •  ^ 
with  tender  conviction  "  Yon  ^1  IT^  V  i.  ^^  exclaimed 
are  to  Iovp  Tp     nl  t      „  ,  ""^  ""^  ^°^  ™"<^b  more  you 

are  to  love  me.     Oh,  yen,  I  will  kiss  you  good-bye    Karen     T 
don  t  care  if  all  the  Tantes  in  the  world  forbid  it !  » 
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In  thinking  afterwirdi  of  theie  lait  momenti  that  thejr  had 
had  together,  the  diKomfitorei  and  diimayi  of  the  afternoon 
tended  to  resolve  themMlvei  for  Gregory  into  the  memory  of 
the  final  yielding.  She  had  let  him  take  her  into  hii  arms, 
and  with  the  joy  va«  the  added  sweetneaa  of  knowing  that  in 
permitting  and  reciprocating  hii  unauthorized  kiia  the  lacrificed 
iome  principles,  at  all  events,  for  his  sake. 


CHAPTEB  XII 
TITADAME  VON  MAWITZ  w..  .itting  on  the  pe.t  ter- 

from  every  quart! r  of  The  e.rtS     t°  ""''  ^^l^^  '"  "P°°  J"" 

.nd  aromatic  wa,  a  milT^  ^  J' hat  wh'rn^""  ""'1* 

the  mentfl  coffee  was'L    tfonTfnd^as  T^'r'    ''"-*"' 

bath-room  waa"lkethat^?  a  H„mrp'°  '™'°  ^*'  •>""••  ^he 
with  a  square  ofemera  d  waterTn  o  Sh"^'  "i'  "'"l  """""' 
shaUow  marble  steos  mL.1V  «^  °°*  descendei?  down 
the  complexities  of  iu^urv  v-'r^"'  '"  """"^d  by 

some  of  rhitev:„  I^S  ^We  '''"^  /r'  '^^'^ 
she  had  said  to  Miss  Scrottin  «bea„tifnl  if  n""'  "?  "' 

.,.     1"'=^"  a  porcelain  to  a  marble  bath-tnh"    ■»„*  •■ 
Bhe  owned,  balmily  comfortable     A  ^H        t      f*'*'  ""'^^  °"*' 
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an  obTioni  relation  with  ita  rarrouDdinga ;  the  landicapc  with 
ita  inlaid  lake  and  wood  and  bill  and  great  arch  of  bluett  aky; 
the  tall,  transparent,  Tumcreaque  treea  in  the  middle  distance ; 
—  all  this  atately  serenity  seemed  to  have  wrought  in  her  an 
answering  iQavity  and  gladness.  There  was  almost  a  latent 
gaiety  in  her  glance,  as,  with  her  large,  white,  accurcly  moviug 
handa,  which  aeemed  to  express  their  potential  genius  in  eve.y 
deft  and  delicate  gesture,  she  took  up  and  cut  open  and  un- 
folded her  letters,  pausing  between  them  now  and  then  to 
tweak  off  and  cat  a  gra]  o  as  largo  as  a  plum  from  the  bunch 
lying  on  its  leaves  in  a  Veronese-like  silver  platter  beside  her. 

This  suavity,  this  gladness  and  even  gaiety  of  demeanour 
were  apparent  to  Miss  Eleanor  Scrotton  when  she  presently 
emerged  from  the  house  and  advanced  slowly  along  the  terrace, 
pausing  at  intervals  be:iide  its  balustrade  to  gaze  with  a  some- 
what melancholy  eye  over  the  prospect. 

Miss  Scrotton  was  struggling  with  a  half  formulated  sense  of 
grievance.  It  was  she  who  had  brought  Madame  von  Marwitz 
and  the  Aspreys  together.  Madame  von  Marwitz  already  kn'^\7, 
of  course,  most  of  the  people  in  America  who  were  worth 
knowing;  if  she  hadn't  met  them  there  she  had  met  them  in 
Europe;  but  the  Aspreys  she  had,  till  then,  never  met,  and 
they  had  been,  indisputably.  Miss  Scrotton's  possession.  Miss 
8crot::on  had  known  them  slightly  for  several  years ;  her  father 
and  Mr.  Asprey  had  corresponded  on  some  sociological  theme 
and  the  Aspreys  had  called  on  him  in  London  .n  a  mood  of 
proper  deference  and  awe.  She  had  written  to  the  Aspreys  bo- 
fore  sailing  with  Mercedes,  had  found  that  they  were  winter- 
ing in  Egypt,  but  would  be  back  in  Amercia  in  Spring,  •  cady 
to  receive  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  herself  with  open  arms; 
and  within  those  arms  she  had,  a  week  ago,  placed  her  treasure. 
Xo  doubt  someone  else  would  have  done  it  if  she  had  n't ;  and 
perhaps  she  had  been  too  eager  in  her  determination  that  no 
one  else  sliould  do  it.  Perhaps  she  was  altogether  a  little  too 
eager.  Madame  von  Marwitz  liked  people  to  care  for  her  and 
showed  a  pretty  gratitude  for  pains  endured  on  her  behalf;  at 
least  she  usually  did  so;  but  it  may  weU  have  been  that  the 
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£?t,ere'^iui;?r"JTi:/^^  .ndironic.il,  ob.er,.„t. 
•o  continu.ny    «  it  werl    h    '  "'  T"'^  """"•«»  «»  bearing 

ever  tlmt  may  have  b«.n    Mi.,  a     ..       '  °PP<"-tun.ty.     How- 

months  travclline  about  a\.1^^\^}1^  '"'^'''  'P*""  f°"r 
without  ,eci.g  W  n  u  dfe/  SI,;;  ,f "'°?''  '°°  ^"'"^ 
comfortably  aware    LrwlPn  M  '"'  '"°f  """«  '•*=°™«  »»- 

«  little  ridicuTous  ^^  cot  d  t  I"  T  ^/™''^  ^"""'^  °"« 
added  plaintivcnoBs  to  foilvifr"'^'  ""^   """  '''«°  O"" 

-.  toVak  ::::xs;^j';:,  xrnftr?  'f  ^■ir'^ 

left  one  nervously  uncertain  of  IZVJ    ^  P""=''^  *''«' 

«ion  had  been  intended  "  '  ""*"  °'  "»  "?««»- 

GW  ^'re'mirin^'S^v'  ^'"  '^"  '""'^  "-'  =™-'"  it. 

tenae^ouslylTf  /:,  \t%lrtf  t''^'  ""^^  '''"  ^"^ 
no  means  insienifi^nf  !,    7  *°  "'*'  sul'servient  but  by 

sha..n  U.r:.::Z':XriZ^^^^^^  ^^ad  no? 

self  aware  at  all,  of  what  thpv  .11  j  ?  ,  °'  '''"'"'  ''"• 
creet  and  I.armo^iousteomZi'j  T  Tn  ./'"  'T!r^'  •^''- 
party  assembled  at  Belle  Vue  for  Vr  /  '  ""'/""-'  '^'«=**^ 
lectation,  she  had  been  made  a  1  ttktoT' ,T  .^r''"=='''  "^^ 
one  of  the  indistinguisiS  ore  a\lT  n  t^^  T/"* 
aceommodatinff  strin<rs  n  mnllL  .    1?    plucked  out  from 

Act  for  one  momcnf  did  ,h  T'  *°  ""^  °°*  "'"»«g  'o'"- 

that  were  her  Tat  fH  ml'    d'"    .^V^  "^  ""^  ''^'^ognitions 
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it  as  one  might  —  and  her  very  fondness,  her  very  familiarity 
were  a  part  of  the  effect  —  of  making  one  show  as  an  unim- 
portant satellite,  as  something  that  \rould  revolve  when  wanted 
and  he  contentedly  invisible  when  that  was  fitting.  "I  might 
almost  as  well  be  a  paid  dame  de  compagnie."  Miss  Scrotton 
had  more  than  once  murmured  to  herself  with  a  lip  that 
trembled;  and,  obscurely,  she  realised  that  close  association 
with  the  great  might  reveal  one  as  insignificant  rather  than  as 
glorified.  It  was  therefore  with  her  air  of  melancholy  that 
she  paused  in  her  advance  along  the  terrace  to  gaze  out  at  the 
prospect,  and  with  an  air  of  emphasized  calm  and  dignity  that 
she  finally  came  towards  her  friend;  and,  as  she  came,  thus 
armed,  the  blitheness  deepened  in  the  great  woman's  eyes. 

"  Well,  ma  cherie,"  she  remarked,  "  How  goes  it  ?  "  She  spoke 
in  French. 

"Very  well,  ma  hien  aimee,"  Miss  Scrotton  replied  in  the 
same  language.  Her  French  was  correct,  but  Mercedes  often 
made  playful  sallies  at  the  expense  of  her  accent.  She  pre- 
ferred not  to  talk  in  French.  And  when  Madame  von  Marwitz 
went  on  to  ask  her  where  her  fellow  convives  were,  it  was  in 
English  that  she  answered,  "  I  don't  know  where  they  all  are 
—  I  have  been  busy  writing  letters;  Mrs.  Asprey  and  Lady 
Bose  are  driving,  I  know,  and  Mr.  Asprey  and  Mr.  Drew  I 
saw  in  the  smoking-room  as  I  passed.  The  Marquis  I  don't 
think  is  down  yet,  nor  Mrs.  Furnivall;  the  young  people  are 
playing  tennis,  I  suppose." 

Miss  Scrotton  looked  about  the  terrace  with  its  rhythmic 
tubs  of  flowering  trees,  its  groups  of  chairs,  its  white  silk 
parasols,  and  then  wandered  to  the  parapet  to  turn  and  glance 
up  at  the  splendid  copy  of  an  Italian  villa  that  rose  above  it. 
"  It  is  really  very  beautiful,  Mercedes,"  she  observed.  "  It  be- 
comes the  more  significant  from  being  so  isolated,  so  divorced 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  Europe  as  a  setting 
for  such  a  place,  doesn't  it?  Just  as,  I  always  think,  tUe 
people  of  the  Asprey  type,  the  best  this  country  has  to  offer, 
are  more  significant,  too,  for  being  picked  out  from  so  much 
that  is  indistinguishable.    I  do  flatter  myself,  darling,  that 
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already  as  friends  in  Europe."  counted 

"And  Mrs.  Asprey  you  will  soon  count  as  one  I  hone     a>,. 
18   really  a   somewhat   remarkable   woman    ^L      ^ 
'--'"^-e  of  their  best  and  Sst  WW''''  '   '"" 

s^^ttrrSopt^rrrrr^^  ^''^^  " 

anstocracy.     They  ai;;%heS:  s  Vr  seVhTfn'I'f 

taom,  rich,  oppressed  by  their  responsibilities  and  afl  studvln.; 

woS  They  "n'  eol?'  '?  ''°°'^'  '^^  ^^^  toluS S 
r«T  !:  J         .^,        ^^  ***  «on/«''ence«,  these  ladies    it  seems 
and  study  sociology.    They  take  life  ^ith  a  serTousne  s  tTan 

aLihZ  f°  l""^^^^  °I  ^°°'  ^'"''^'''  *o  h-'^e  had  Mr.  Drew 
asked  here,"  she  observed  at  last,  very  casuallv     "  Tf  J.  .  ,    i 
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fairy-godmother  to  him;  first  Mrs.  Porregter  and  now  the 
Aspreys.  Curious,  wasn't  it,  his  appearing  over  here  so  sad* 
denly?" 

"  Curiotis  ?  It  did  not  strike  me  so,"  said  Madame  von  Mai>. 
witz,  showing  no  consciousness  of  the  thrust  her  friend  had 
ventured  to  essay.  "People  come  to  America  a  great  deal, 
do  they  not;  and  often  suddenly.  It  is  the  country  of  sud- 
denness. His  books  are  much  read  here,  it  seems,  and  he  had 
business  with  his  publishers.  He  knew,  too,  that  I  was  here; 
and  that  to  him  was  also  an  attraction.  Why  curious,  my 
Scrotton  ?  " 

Miss  Scrotton  disliked  intensely  being  called  "  my  Scrotton ; " 
but  she  had  never  yet  found  the  necessary  courage  to  protest 
against  the  appellation.  "  Oh,  only  because  I  had  had  no  hint 
of  it  until  lie  appeared,"  she  returned.  "  And  I  wondered  if 
you  had  had.  Yes;  I  suppose  he  would  be  a  good  deal  read 
over  here.  It  is  a  very  derivative  aiul  artificial  talent,  don't 
you  think,  darling?" 

"  Bather  derivative ;  rather  artificial,"  Madame  von  Marwitz 
replied  serenely. 

"He  doesn't  look  well,  does  he?"  Miss  Scrotton  pursued, 
after  a  little  pause.  "  I  don't  like  that  puffiness  about  the  eye- 
lids and  chin.     It  will  be  fatal  for  him  to  become  fat." 

"  No,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  as  serenely  as  before,  her 
eyes  now  on  a  letter  that  she  held.  "Ah,  no;  he  could  rise 
above  fat,  that  young  man.  I  can  see  him  fat  with  impunity. 
Would  it  become,  then,  somewhat  the  Talleyrand  type?  How 
many  distinguished  men  have  been  fat.  Napoleon,  Eenan, 
Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson — "  she  turned  her  sheet  as  she  mildly 
brought  out  the  desultory  list.  "  And  all  seem  to  end  in  n, 
do  they  not  ?  I  am  glad  that  I  asked  Mr.  Drew.  He  flavours 
the  dish  like  an  aromatic  herb;  and  what  a  success  he  has  been; 
hein  t  But  he  is  the  type  of  personal  success.  He  is  independ- 
ent, indifferent,  individual." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  are  too  generous  to  that  young  man," 
Miss  Scrotton  mused.  "  It 's  beautiful,  it 's  wonderful  to  watch; 
but  you  are,  indeed,  too  kind  to  him."    She  mused,  she  was 
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SZ*'in1lwL^^;  '^^  '"?]'■'*  ^'"^^  ^^>  th.t  never 

The  Baroness's  eyes  were  on  her  letter,  and  though  she  did 
yon  find  that  I  am  too  kind  to  him'" 

wafllfrt°*r°!i,,*°  ^'f.y  *'  "PPearance  of  ingenuousness, 
was  forced  to  further  definition.    « I  don't  think,  darling,  that  in 

voTore't.^:  ^T  "'"""^  ''''"'  y°™S  talent  is  cf^eerned! 
you  quite  realize  how  much  you  give,  how  much  you  can  b^ 
made  use  of  The  man  admires  you,  of  course,  and  has  of 
course,  talent  of  a  sort.  Yet,  when  I  see  yoi  togethe  I 
rpearll''  '"""""  """'""'^  *^^  impression  of  a  scattering 
Madame  von  Marwitz  laid  down  her  letter.  «  Ah  i  ah '  -  oh  t 
oh!-ma  Sonne,"  she  said.  She  laughed  out.  Her  ey^s  were 
h    with  dancing  sparks.    «Do  you  know  you  speak  al  ifTou 

^n^^^^rU^^  dear   Mercedes?"    Miss   Scrotton's   emotion 
showed  itself  in  a  dark  flush. 

Does^that  not  mean  that  you,  of  late,  have  received  too  few 
2  My  dear  Mercedes  I    Who  called  him  a  swine  ?  " 

««,^w*  ^°*,^°VP'f''  °^  '^'"*'™^  P'"^«  '"J^°"t  rousing  these 
associations."    Her  tone  was  beaming. 

«/!%"  T^^^i  *°/''""°''  «"<='!  an  affront?    Was  it  possible 

^L    I      A  \^-^^  ''™"S''*  "  ^P°"  J'^™"-     There  was 

cohort  and  a  certain  restoration  of  dignity  in  this  thought. 
Miss  Scrotton,  struggling  inwardly,  feigned  lightness.  «  So  few 
of  UB  are  worthy  of  your  pearls,  dear.  TJnworthiness  doesn't 
1  hope  consign  us  to  the  porcine  category.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
bemg  like  him,  a  little  person,  I  'm  able  to  see  Mr.  Drew's  merits 
and  dement*  more  impartially  than  you  do.    That  is  alL    I 
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really  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  ^oout  Mr.  Drew,"  MIbb  Sorotton 
pursued,  regaining  more  self-control,  now  that  she  had  steered 
her  way  out  of  the  dreadful  shoals  where  her  friend's  words  had 
threatened  to  sink  her;  "I've  known  him  since  the  days  when 
he  was  at  Oxford  and  I  used  to  stay  thc-e  with  my  uncle  the 
Dean.  He  was  bitting,  then,  at  the  feet  of  Pater.  It 's  a  deriva- 
tive, a  parvenu  talent,  and,  I  do  feel  it,  I  confess  I  do,  a  derivative 
personality  altogether,  like  that  of  so  many  of  these  clever  young 
men  nowa'lays.  He  is,  you  know,  of  anything  but  distinguished 
antecedents,  and  his  reaction  from  his  own  milieu  has  been, 
perhaps,  from  the  first,  a  little  marked.  Unfortunately  his  mar- 
riage is  thore  to  remind  people  of  it,  and  I  never  see  Mr.  Drew 
dans  le  monde  without,  irrepressibly,  thinking  of  the  dismal  little 
wife  in  Surbiton  whom  I  once  called  upon,  and  his  swarms  — 
but  swarms,  my  dear  —  of  large-mouthed  children." 

Miss  Scrotton  wondered,  as  she  proceeded,  whether  she  had 
again  too  far  abandoned  discretion. 

The  Baroness  examined  her  next  letter  for  a  moment  before 
opening  it  and  if  she,  too,  had  received  her  sting,  she  abandoned 
nothing. 

She  answered  with  complete,  though  perhaps  ominous,  mild- 
ness :  "  He  is  rather  like  Shelley,  I  always  think,  a  sophisticated 
Shelley  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pater.  Shelley,  too,  had 
swarms  of  children,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  large- 
mouthed.  The  plebeian  origin  that  you  tell  me  of  rather  attracts 
me.  I  care,  especially,  for  the  fine  flame  that  mounts  from  dark- 
ness ;  and  I,  too,  on  one  side,  as  you  will  remember,  ma  bonne,  am 
du  peuple." 

"My  dear  Mercedes!  Your  father  was  an  artist,  a  man  of 
genius ;  and  if  your  parents  had  risen  from  the  gutter,  you,  by 
your  own  genius,  transcend  the  question  of  rank  as  completely  as 
a  Shakespeare." 

The  continued  mildness  was  alarming  Miss  Scrottou;  an 
eagerness  to  make  amends  was  in  her  eye. 

"Ah  —  but  did  he,  poor  man  1 "  Madame  von  Marwitz  mused, 
rather  irrelevantly,  her  eyes  on  her  letter.  "  One  hears  now,  not. 
But  thank  you,  my  Scrotton,  you  mean  to  be  consoling.     I  have, 
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Tiens,"  she  turned  »  page, 


however,  no  dread  of  the  gutter. 
"  here  ia  news  indeed." 

MiM  Scrotton  had  now  taken  a  chair  beside  her  and  her  fingers 
tapped  a  little  impatiently  as  the  Baroness's  eye -far  from  the 
tbought  of  pearls  and  swine  — went  over  the  letter. 

"Tiens,  Hens,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated;  "the  little 
Karen  is  sought  in  marringe." 

"^,!f"y'"  f^'-i  Miss  Scrotton,  "how  very  fortunate  for  the 
poor  little  thing.  Who  is  the  young  man,  and  how,  in  hea.ca's 
name,  has  she  secured  a  young  man  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall'  " 
Madame  Ton  Marwitz  made  no  reply.  She  was  absorbed  in 
another  letter.  And  Miss  Scrotton  now  perceived,  with  amaze- 
ment and  indignation,  that  the  one  laid  down  was  written  in  the 
hand  of  Gregory  Jardine. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  Miss  Scrotton  said,  after  some 
moments  of  hardly  held  patience,  "  that  it 's  Gregory  ?  " 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  having  finished  her  second  letter,  was 
gazing  before  her  with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  expression. 

"  TaJlie  speaks  well  of  him,"  she  remarked  at  last.  "  He  has 
made  a  very  good  impression  on  Tallie." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  Gregory  Jardine,  Mercedes?"  Miss 
Scrotton  repeated. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  now  looked  at  her  and  as  she  looked  the 
tncksy  light  of  malice  again  grew  in  her  eye.  "  UaU  oui;  mats 
out.  You  have  guessed  correctly,  my  Scrotton,"  she  said  "  And 
yon  may  read  his  letter.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  that  stiff, 
self-satisfied  young  man  brought  to  his  knees.  Eead  it,  ma  chere 
read  it.    It  is  an  excellent  letter." 

Miss  Scrotton  read,  and,  while  she  read,  Madame  von  Marwitz's 
cold,  deep  eyes  rested  on  her,  still  vaguely  smiling. 

"How  very  extraordinary,"  said  Miss  Scrotton.  She  handed 
back  the  letter. 

'Extraordinary?  Now,  why,  mo  lonnef"  her  friend  in- 
quired, all  limpid  frankness.  "  He  looked  indeed,  a  stockish,  chill 
pung  man,  of  the  cold  nosed  type  —  aft,  que  je  n'aime  pas  gal  — 
but  ho  is  a  good  young  man;  a  most  unimpeachable  young  man; 
and  OTir  litUe  Karen  has  melted  him :  how  much  his  letter  shows." 
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"Gregory  Jardine  is  a  very  able  and  a  very  distinguished 
person,"  said  Miss  Scrotton,  "  and  of  an  excellent  county  family. 
His  mother  and  mine  were  cousins,  as  you  know,  and  I  hare  al- 
ways taken  the  greatest  interest  in  him.  One  can't  but  wonder 
how  the  child  managed  it"  Mercedes,  she  knew,  was  drawing  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  from  her  displeasure;  but  she  couldn't  con- 
trol it. 

"  Ah,  the  child  is  not  a  manager.  She  is  so  far  from  manag- 
ing it,  you  see,  that  she  leaves  it  to  me  to  manage.  It  touches 
and  surprises  me,  I  confess,  to  find  that  her  devotion  to  me  rules 
her  even  at  a  moment  like  this.  Yes ;  Karen  has  pleased  me  very 
much." 

"  Of  course  that  old-fashioned  formality  would  in  itself  charm 
Gr<.!gory.  He  is  very  conventional.  But  I  do  hope,  my  dear 
Mercedes,  that  you  will  think  it  over  a  little  before  giving  your 
consent.  It  is  really  a  most  unsuitable  match.  Karen's  feelings 
are,  evidently,  not  at  all  deeply  engaged  and  with  Gregory  it  must 
be  a  momentary  infatuation.  He  will  get  over  it  in  time  and 
thank  you  for  saving  him;  and  Karen  will  marry  Herr  L^pheim, 
as  you  hoped  she  would." 

"  Now  upon  my  word,  my  Scrotton,"  said  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz  in  a  manner  as  near  insolence  as  its  grace  permitted,  "I 
do  not  follow  you.  A  barrister,  a  dingy  little  London  barrister, 
+o  marry  my  ward?  You  call  that  an  unsuitable  marriage ?  I 
protest  that  I  do  not  follow  you  and  I  assert,  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  has  played  his  cards  well.  Who  is  he  ?  A  nobody.  You 
speak  of  your  county  families ;  what  do  they  signify  outside  their 
county?  Karen  in  herself  is,  I  grant  you,  also  a  nobody;  but 
she  stands  to  me  in  a  relation  almost  filial  —  if  I  chose  to  call 
it  so ;  and  I  signify  more  than  the  families  of  many  counties  put 
together.  Let  us  be  frank.  He  opens  no  doors  to  Karen.  She 
opens  doors  to  him." 

Miss  Scrotton,  addressed  in  these  measured  and  determined 
tones,  changed  colour.  "My  dear  Mercedes,  of  course  you  are 
right  there.  Of  course  in  one  sense,  if  you  take  Gregory  in  as 
you  have  taken  Karen  in,  you  open  doors  to  him.  I  only  meant 
that  a  young  man  in  his  position,  with  his  way  to  make  in  tb« 
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Parliament  one  da./andlri/tCut^VnTiti: 
often  told  ffle  80,  as  well  as  illegitimate.     Of  course  if  you  in 

sy:;^:eX:St:s?£-.«----^ 

witirorSn^^SLTnSj^^^^^^^ 

measured  tones  "and  I  shall  certainly  make  WmtpesenH? 

my  hard-earned  money.    Let  him  earn  the  money  for  Ka  en 

S  Pranz  ';:  tZ/"^  =°  T"^  ^-^     ^ad  she'marriti  ^ 
gooQ  j-ranz   It  would  have  been  a  very  different  thin?     Thi» 

JBiss  Scrotton    as  she  rose  automatically  to  carry  out  thia 

She  had'I™  "''"'f""'  '}  ''  P°"""«  ■"'»-*  *»  hale"  idob 
She  had  transgressed,  and  she  knew  it,  and  Mercedes  had  hZ 
aware  of  what  she  had  done  and  had  punished  heTfor  it  Sh! 
even  wondered  if  the  quick  determination  traccejt  Gr  gory  « 
W  ,!  TTui""^  ''^^'^  P"*  °f  th«  P^ishment.    Mer«d" 

ibS     Sh«\  .'  ''"^'  '\'^^  ""'^'"''"^  '""d  determinedt 
tlT^!  .  V    ^     "^  P^^^P"  ^'=™"  *°  *ank  for  having  riveted 
tt.s  most  disastrous  match  upon  him.    It  was  with  a  bitter  heart 
that  she  walked  on  into  the  house. 
As  she  went  in  Mr.  Claude  Drew  came  out  and  Miss  Scrotton 

^  CliT  "t."''"  ?v  f  "^-  ^^'  '^^^""'y  hated  Mr.  CI  ude  D  w 
Claude  Drew  blinked  a  little  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  had 
^mewhat  the  air  of  a  graceful,  nocturnal  bird  emerging  into  tS 
day.  He  was  dressed  with  an  appropriateness  to  thf  c°  cu^! 
tZ^ul^'^''  "*"''"'""  ^°  "^"''"«  -  '"  have  .  touZf 

.r  ^th- ^f,:«  -  ts  ^^^^zs:  s 
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Mr.  Drew  approached  with  quiet  pacea  and,  taking  thia  hand, 
before  Madame  von  Marwitz  could  see  him,  he  bowed  over  it  and 
kisaed  it.  The  manner  of  the  salutation  made  of  it  at  once  a 
formality  and  a  caress. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  looked  up  quickly  and  withdrew  her 
hand.  "  You  startled  me,  my  young  friend,"  she  said.  In  her 
gaze  was  a  mingled  severity  and  softness  and  she  smiled  as  if 
irrepressibly. 

Mr.  Drew  smiled  back.  "I  Ve  been  wearying  to  escape  from 
our  host  and  come  to  you,"  he  said.  "  He  will  talk  to  me  about 
the  reform  of  American  politics.  Why  reform  them  ?  They  are 
much  more  amusing  unreformed,  are  n't  they  ?  And  why  talk  to 
me  about  them.  I  think  he  wants  me  to  write  about  them.  If 
I  were  to  write  a  book  for  the  Americans,  I  would  tell  them  that 
it  is  their  mission  to  be  amusing.  Democracies  must  be  either 
absurd  or  uninteresting.  America  began  by  being  uninteresting ; 
and  now  it  has  quite  taken  its  place  as  absurd.  I  love  to  hear 
about  their  fat,  bribed,  clean-shaven  senators;  just  as  I  love  to 
read  the  advertisements  of  tooth-brushes  and  breakfast  foods  and 
underwear  in  their  magazines,  written  in  the  language  of  per- 
suasive, familiar  fraternity.  It  was  difficult  not  to  confess  this 
to  Mr.  Asprey;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  understood 
me."  Mr.  Drew  spoke  in  a  soft,  slightly  sibilant  voice,  with 
little  smiling  pauses  between  sentences  that  all  seemed  vaguely 
shuffled  together.  He  paused  now,  smiling,  and  looking  down  at 
Madame  von  Marwitz. 

"You  speak  foolishly,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.  "But 
he  would  have  thought  you  wicked." 

"  Because  I  like  beauty  and  don't  like  democracy.  I  suppose 
so."  Still  smiling  at  her  he  added,  "  One  forgets  democracies 
when  one  looks  at  you.    You  are  very  beautiful  this  morning." 

"  I  am  not,  this  morning,  in  a  mood  for  unconventionalities," 
Madame  von  Marwitz  returned,  meeting  his  gaze  with  her 
mingled  severity  and  softness. 

And  again,  with  composure,  he  ignored  her  severity  and  re- 
turned her  smile.  It  would  have  been  unfair  to  say  that  there 
was  effrontery  in  Mr.  Drew's  gaze;  it  merely  had  its  way  with 
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mtZa  'irJl^  °''  m"  "'  ""'•  P""^  ^"»°  y"°  unperturbed. 
With  aJ  hjs  rather  Bickly  grace  and  ambiguous  placMitv    Mr 

T'^/"  "Ot  lacking  in  character.    He  h!d  risen  supeL  to 
a  good  many  things,  the  dismal  wife  at  Surbiton  and  the  laree- 
mouthed  children  perhaps  among  them,  and  he  had  won  hi 
detachment     The  homage  he    ,tf.rej  Vas  not  nnalloTed   by 
.Z°7;    ^°  \P""1  °^  ^"^''"^  ^°"  Marwitz's  c  Hb  e,  he 

they  had  W^  '^"''^  "°*  ^'^''^  *°  "P*"™'  °^  — "- 
they  had  both  long  since  seen  through.    It  would  bore  him  to 

be  rapturous  or  reverent,  and  if  you  didn't  like  him    so  his 

o'r  ttheTT"  ,f  f'^  d-o-t?ated,  you  could  te  him 
or,  rather,  he  could  leave  you.  So  that  when  Madame  von 
Marwitz  sought  to  quell  him  she  found  herself  met  with  a  Ltle 
unawareness  even  a  gentle  indifference.  Cogitation  and  f  ce  ! 
tam  disquiet  were  of  ten  in  her  eye  when  it  rested  on  this  devoted. 
n.„  T;,T^^  conventional  speeches  to  the  moon?"  he 

«f  irr*  f  .*'"''°?  *  '^''  ^'''^'  ^'^  """l  turning  the  briL 
of  his  white  hat  over  his  eyes  so  that  of  his  face  only  the  sensud 
dehcate  mouth  and  chin  were  in  sunlight.    « I  should  nTS 

L^t^t),'^  w/*'  rV*  y°''  ^^™  conventional.  You  are 
done  with  your  letters  ?    I  may  talk  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  done.    You  may  talk,  as  foolishly  as  you  please 

Mv  HH1  f  that  conoenis  you.  I  have  had  good  news  to-day. 
My  little  Karen  is  to  marry."  ' 

adorfrT"  '""*   ^"'°'    ^''^  "'  "^   *^«   '"y"''^^  ''   «»« 

in  cSwali!"  '"''  '"''  ^'"^  ""  ^  ^"'^°°-  '^^'  °°«  'I'o  ^toy* 
"You  mean  the  fair,  square  girl  who  calls  you  Xante'  I 
Jo? Tante"  "^  ^"'  *'*  *'  ""'  ^'"  ""^  "^"""^  ""'^  ^-^^^ 
"That  is  she.  She  is  to  marry  an  excellent  young  man,  a 
young  man,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  slightly  smiling  at 
him,  who  would  never  wish  to  make  speeches  to  the  moon, 
who  IS,  indeed,  not  aware  of  the  moon.  But  he  is  very  much 
aware  of  Karen;  so  much  so,"  and  she  continued  to  smile   as 
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if  orer  in  tmuiing  if  itill  slightly  perplexing  memoTT,  -that 
when  (he  u  there  he  ii  not  aware  of  me.    What  do  you  aay  to 

"I  aay,"  Mr.  Drew  repUed,  "that  the  barbarian,  will  alwayi 
be  many  and  the  civilized  few.    Who  ii  this  barbarian  ?  " 

"  A  Mr.  Gregory  Jardine." 

"  Jardine  ?      Connait-pas,"  aaid  Mr.  Drew. 

"  He  is  a  cousin  of  our  Scrotton's,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz, 

and  a  man  of  law.  Very  stiff  and  clean  like  a  roll  of  expen- 
sive paper.  He  has  asked  me  very  nicely  if  he  may  inscribe 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Jardine  upon  a  page  of  it.  He  is  the  sort  of 
young  man  of  law,  I  think  I  distinguish,"  Madame  von  Marwitz 
mused,  her  eyes  on  the  landscape,  "who  does  not  smoke  a  briar 
wood  pipe  and  ride  on  an  omnibus,  but  who  keeps  good  cigars  in 
a  silver  box  and  always  takes  a  hansom.  He  will  make  Karen 
comfortable  and,  I  gather  from  her  letter,  happy.  It  will  be  a 
strange  change  of  mUieu  for  .ne  child,  but  I  have,  I  think,  made 
her  independent  of  milieus.  She  will  write  more  than  Mrs. 
Jardine  on  his  scroll.    It  is  a  child  of  character." 

"  And  she  will  no  longer  be  in  Cornwall,"  Mr.  Drew  observed 
"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"Wny,  pray?  I  am  not  glad  of  it.  I  shall  miss  my  Karen 
at  Les  Solitudes." 

"  But  I,  you  see,  don't  want  to  have  other  worshippers  there 
when  I  go  to  stay  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Drew;  "for,  you  know, 
you  are  going  to  let  me  stay  a  great  deal  with  you  in  Cornwall. 
You  will  play  to  me,  and  I  will  write  something  that  you  will, 
perhaps,  care  to  read.  And  the  moon  will  be  very  kind  and 
listen  to  many  speeches.  You  know,"  he  added,  with  a  change 
of  tone,  "  that  I  am  in  love  with  you.  I  must  be  alone  with 
you  at  Les  Solitudes." 

"  Let  us  have  none  of  that,  if  you  please,"  said  Madame  von 
Marwitz.  She  looked  away  from  him  along  the  sunny  stretches 
of  the  terrace  and  she  frowned  slightly,  though  smiling  on,  as 
if  with  tolerant  affection.  And  in  her  look  was  something  half 
•dazed  and  half  resentful  like  the  look  of  a  fierce  wild  bird,  sub- 
dued by  the  warmth  and  firmness  of  an  enclosing  hand. 


CHAPTEB  XIII 

aT3?  of  infinite  blesslnV,     He  haSis  0^  "  !'  '""^"  "° 

Ma.iiKV°J  A^ndSv^'i'/in  ^^^^^  ^^ 
to  a  greater  joy  than  you  can  finSwitf,  '°"'u  ""^^  ^'^'^  y"» 
be  to  a  greater  love  Dn  n„w  .  '^  ""^  "  •>"'  "  could  not 
.re  min^my  Moved  cMdinK'T '"  >"""  ''Winess.    You 

Karen''s/oywas„ii:^f 
roses  and  costal  spring     sTe  J  n7.hv?  '^'^"^  P"""' 
she,  made  a  little  dumb  a  litUe  LTnl       l^l^  '"'*  ^^^  *'^a'» 
his  man's  awed  sensrof  tl:  K  ^^^^17'^'^  ^"  '"8"'"  reverence, 

growth,  not  as  transfoLatiof  Or.?  °  T.'^  '"""^  "«  ^^^t 
Bimplicity.  It  revMleTtoSln.  ^'^'^'''^°^'''''^''°ttWs 
beautiful  but  n^r^'i:,*"^'^/  "V'  ''"rid,  a  world  newly 

boyhood,  reneweT?etTiZd"*h  ""^K*^  l'"'-**"^  ^^"  «' 
reactionary  melancho  y  Z  T^l  °"^''  T'^"''  J°^  ran  the 
fear,  andl  a  climSf^^S,"  1^^^^^^''  «"""=^«  "* 
unsounded.    More  than  hi.   nw  •   ^  "  °^  ^"""^  as  yet 

her  and  for  W  uLquest  on^  !  ^T°"  '"'  "  ^^'''^^^^^  for 
tears.  Saren  wL^'  cW..^  ''"^P*""'*'  *at  seemed  near 
"imple.  HersuWet^lr^rK^."  7'°''^^^  ""^  '«  "ature  so 
of  rLgnition  of  atXyrtotr  '"'-'"'"^"^^  "'  ^y'^P-thy, 
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Mw  him  at  the  concert  —  certain  enumptioni  there  gare  Oregorjr 
bis  btir  of  uneaiinesi  — "  You  were  caring  ju»t  aa  much  aa  1  was 

in  the  lame  way  —  for  her  muaio  " ;  what  ahe  had  thought  at 

Mrs.  Forrester's,  and  at  the  railway  station,  and  when  the  letters 
went  on  and  on.  She  had  of  course  soen  what  was  coming  that 
evening  after  they  had  been  to  the  Lavington's;  "When  you 
did  n't  understand  about  me  and  Tante,  you  know ;  and  I  mado 
you  understand."  And  then  he  had  made  her  understand  how 
much  he  cared  for  her  and  she  for  him;  only  it  had  all  come 
so  quietly;  "I  did  not  think  a  great  deal  about  it,  or  wonder; 
it  sank  into  me  —  like  stars  one  sees  in  a  still  lake,  so  that  next 
day  it  was  no  surprise  at  all,  when  you  told  me;  it  was  like 
looking  up  and  seeing  all  the  real  stars  in  the  sky.  Afterwards 
it  was  dreadful  for  a  little  while,  was  n't  it  ?  "  Karen  held  his 
hand  for  a  moment  to  her  cheek. 

When  all  the  past  had  been  looked  at  together,  Gregory  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  marry  him  quite  soon ;  he  hoped,  indeed,  that 
it  might  be  within  the  month.  "You  see,  why  not?"  he  said. 
"  I  miss  you  so  dreadfully  and  I  can't  be  here ;  and  why  should 
you  be?  Let  me  come  down  and  marry  you  in  that  nice  little 
church  on  the  other  side  of  the  village  as  soon  as  our  banns  can 
be  called." 

But,  for  the  first  time,  a  slight  aniiety  showed  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  miss  you  dreadfully,  too,"  she  said.  "  But  you  forget,  Tante 
will  not  be  back  till  July.  We  must  wait  for  Tante,  Gregory. 
We  are  in  May  now,  it  is  not  so  far  to  July.  You  will  not  mind 
too  much  ?  " 

Ee  felt,  sitting  under  the  arch  of  blessings  as  he  was,  that  it 
would  be  most  ungrateful  and  inappropriate  to  mind.  But  then, 
he  said,  if  they  must  put  it  oft  like  that,  Karen  would  have  to 
come  to  London.  She  must  come  and  stay  with  Betty.  "  And 
get  your  trousseau";  this  was  a  brilliant  idea.  "You'll  have 
to  get  your  trousseau,  you  know,  and  Betty  is  an  authority  on 
clothes." 

"  Oh,  but  clothes.  I  never  have  clothes  in  that  sense,"  said 
Karen.  "A  little  seamstress  down  here  makes  most  of  them 
and  Louise  helps  her  sometimes  if  she  has  time.    Tante  gave  me 
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twenty  ponnd»  before  the  went  away;  would  twenty  pound*  do 
for  a  trouiaeau  ?  " 

"  Betty  would  think  twenty  pounda  just  about  enough  for  your 
glovea  and  atocltingi,  I  imagine,"  «aid  Gregory. 

"And  will  you  expect  me  to  be  ao  luiurioua?  You  are  not 
rich  ?    We  ahall  not  live  richly  ?  » 

"  I  'm  not  at  all  rich ;  but  I  want  you  to  have  pretty  things  — 
layera  and  layers  of  the  nice,  white,  aoft  things  brides  always 
have,  and  a  great  many  new  hats  and  dresses.  Could  n't  I  give 
you  a  little  tip  —  to  begin  the  trousseau  ?  " 

"Ah,  it  can  wait,  can't  it?"  said  Karen  easily.  "No;  you 
can't  give  me  a  tip.  Tante,  I  am  sure,  will  see  that  I  have  a 
nice  trousseau.  She  may  even  give  me  a  little  dot  when  I  marry. 
I  have  no  money  at  all;  not  one  penny,  you  know.  Do  jou 
mind?" 

"  I  'd  far  rather  have  you  without  a  penny  because  I  want  to 
give  you  everything.  If  Tante  does  n't  give  you  the  little  dot, 
I  shall." 

Karen  was  pondering  a  little  seriously.  « I  don't  know  what 
Tante  will  feel  since  you  have  enough  for  us  both.  It  was  when 
she  wished  me  to  marry  Franz  that  she  spoke  of  a  dot.  And 
Franz  is  of  course  very  poor  and  has  a  great  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  to  help  support.  You  will  know  Franz  one  day. 
You  did  not  speak  very  nicely  of  Franz  that  time,  yon  know; 
that  was  another  reason  why  I  thought  you  were  so  angry.  And 
it  made  me  angry,  too,"  said  Karen,  smiling  at  him. 

"  Was  n't  I  nice  ?  I  am  sure  Franz  is." 
"  Oh,  so  good  and  kind  and  true.  And  very  talented.  And 
his  mother  would  be  a  wonderful  musician  if  she  had  not  so 
many  children  to  take  care  of;  that  has  harmed  her  music.  And 
she,  too,  is  a  golden-hearted  person ;  she  used  often  to  help  me 
with  my  dresses.  Do  you  remember  that  little  white  silk  dress 
of  mine?  perhaps  so;  I  wore  it  at  the  concert,  such  a  pretty 
dress,  I  think.  Frau  Lippheim  helped  me  with  that  —  she  and 
a  little  Qerman  seamstress  in  Leipsig.  I  see  us  now,  all  bending 
over  the  rustling  silk,  round  the  table  with  the  lamp  on  it.  We 
had  to  make  it  so  quickly.    Tante  had  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
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her  in  Vienna  and  I  had  nothing  to  wear  at  the  great  concert 
«he  was  to  give.  We  sat  up  till  twelre  to  finish  it  Franz  and 
liotta  cooked  our  supper  for  us  and  we  only  stopped  long  enough 
to  eat  Dear  Fran  Lippheim.  Some  day  you  will  know  all  the 
Lippheims." 

He  listened  to  her  with  dreamy,  amused  delist,  seeing  her 
bending  in  the  ugly  German  room  over  the  little  white  silk 
dress  and  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  queer  figures  she  put  before 
him.  He  had  no  inclination  to  know  Franz  and  his  mother, 
and  no  curiosity  about  them.  But  Karen  continued.  "  That  is 
the  one,  the  only  thing  I  can  give  you,"  she  said,  reflecting. 
"You  know  so  few  artists,  don't  you;  so  few  people  of  talent 
As  to  people,  your  life  is  narrow,  isn't  it  so?  I  have  met  so 
many  great  people  in  my  life,  first  through  my  father  and  then 
through  Xante.  Painters,  poets,  musicians.  You  will  probably 
know  them  now,  too ;  some  of  them  certainly,  for  some  are  also 
friends  of  mine.  Strepoff,  for  example;  oh  —  how  I  shall  like 
you  to  meet  him.  You  have  read  him,  of  course,  and  about  his 
escape  from  Siberia  and  his  long  exile." 

" Strepoff?  Yes,  I  think  so.  A  dismal  sort  of  fellow,  isn't 
he?" 

Gregory's  delight  was  merging  now  in  a  more  definite  amuse- 
ment, tinged,  it  may  be  confessed,  with  alarm.  He  remembered 
to  have  seen  a  photograph  of  tiis  celebrity,  very  turbulently 
haired  and  very  fixed  and  fiery  of  eye.  He  remembered  a  large 
bare  throat  and  a  defiant  necktie.  He  had  no  wish  to  make 
Strepoffs  acquaintance.  It  was  quite  enough  to  read  about  him 
in  the  magazines  and  admire  his  exploits  from  a  distance. 

"DismtJ?"  Earen  had  repeated,  with  a  touch  of  severity. 
"Who  would  not  be  after  such  a  life?  Yes,  he  is  a  sad  man, 
and  the  thought  of  Russia  never  leaves  him.  But  he  is  full  of 
gaiety,  too.  He  spent  some  months  with  us  two  years  ago  at  the 
Italian  lakes  and  I  grew  so  fond  of  him.  We  had  great  jokes 
together,  he  and  I.  And  he  sometimes  writes  to  me  now,  such 
teasing,  funny  letters.  The  last  was  from  San  Francisco.  He 
is  giving  lectures  out  there,  raising  money;  for  he  never  ceases 
the  struggle.    He  calls  me  Liebchen.    He  is  very  fond  of  me." 
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Karen  tSnT'-Hra  "^'r  **'•    ^-'  B*'"*'  *-" 
±Jelot?    Does  he  wnte  poetry?" 

Dinnaay.    Madame  Belot  was  once  his  model »  Tror«^  .aj  I 
-long  before  she  married,  of  course     She  doMW^-!/   .,. 

KutetoBetly.    Betty  ^onld  be  an  eiceUent  antidote.    "And 
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you  think  your  sister-in-law  will  want  me?"  said  Karen,  when 
he  brought  her  from  the  Belots  back  to  Betty.  "  She  does  n't 
know  me." 

"  She  must  begin  to  know  you  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will 
have  Mrs.  Forrester  at  hand,  you  see,  if  my  family  should  op- 
press you  too  much.  Barring  Betty,  who  hardly  counts  as  one 
of  them,  they  are  n't  interesting,  I  warn  you." 

"  I  may  oppress  them,"  said  Karen,  with  the  shrewdness  that 
often  surprised  him.    "  Who  will  they  take  refuge  with  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  have  all  London  to  fall  back  upon.  They  do  noth- 
ing when  they're  up  but  go  out.  That's  my  plan;  that  they 
should  leave  you  a  good  deal  when  they  go  out,  and  leave  you  to 
me." 

"  That  will  be  nice,"  said  Karen.  "  But  Mrs.  Forrester,  you 
know,"  she  went  on,  "  is  not  exactly  an  intimate  of  mine  that  I 
could  fall  back  upon.  I  am,  in  her  eyes,  only  a  little  appendage 
of  Tante's." 

"  Ah,  but  you  have  ceased,  now,  to  be  an  appendage  of  Tante's. 
And  Mrs.  Forrester  is  an  intimate,  an  old  one,  of  mine." 

"  She  '11  take  me  :n  as  your  appendage,"  Karen  smiled. 

"  Not  at  all.  It 's  you,  now,  who  are  the  person  to  whom  the 
appendage  belongs.  I  'm  your  appendage.  That  quite  alters 
the  situation.  You  will  have  to  stand  in  the  foreground  and  do 
all  the  conventional  things." 

"Shall  I?"  smiled  Karen,  unperturbed.  She  was,  as  he 
knew,  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  any  novel  social  situation.  She 
had  witnessed  so  many  situations  and  such  complicated  ones 
that  the  merely  conventional  were,  in  her  eyes,  relatively  insig- 
nificant and  irrevelant.  There  would  be  for  her  none  of  the 
debutante's  sense  of  awkwardness  or  insufficiency.  Again  she 
reminded  him  of  the  rustic  little  princess,  unaware  of  alien  cus- 
toms, and  ready  to  learn  and  to  laugh  at  her  own  blunders. 

It  was  arranged,  Mrs.  Talcott's  appearance  helping  to  de- 
cisions, that  as  soon  as  Karen  heard  from  her  guardian,  .vho 
might  have  plans  to  suggest,  she  should  come  up  to  London  and 
stay  with  Lady  Jardine. 

Mrs.  Talcott,  on  entering,  had  grasped  Gregory's  hand  and 
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"  I  'm  very  pleased  to  see  you 


shaken  it  vigorously,  remarking : 
back  again." 

..1\  f '^"'^  *'"  ^"-  T''><:o«  anything,  Gregory,"  said  Karen. 
But  I  am  srre  she  guessed." 

uCf^;  '^"'"O"  «"^^  I  had  our  understandings,"  said  Gregory. 

but  I  m  sure  she  guessed  from  the  moment  she  saw  me  down 
nere.    She  was  much  quicker  than  you,  Karen." 

"I 've  seen  a  good  many  young  folks  in  my  time,"  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott  conceded.  ■>•  ■"" 

Gregory's  sense  of  the  deepened  significance  in  all  things  lent 
a  special  pathos  to  his  conjectures  to-day  about  Mrs.  Talcott. 
He  did  not  know  how  far  her  affection  for  Karen  went  and 
whether  it  were  more  than  the  mere  kindly  solicitude  of  the 
'VT  *°'.*/  y°'»°«'  l"^*  the  girl's  presence  in  her  life  must  give 
at  least  interest  and  colour,  and  after  Mrs.  Talcott  had  si  jken 
her  congratulations  and  declared  that  she  believed  they''d  be 
real  happy  together,  he  said,  the  idea  striking  him  as  an  apt 
one.  And  Mrs.  Talcott,  you  must  come  up  and  stay  with  us 
in  Iiondon  sometimes,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Talcott  — yes,  yes;"  said  Karen,  delighted.  He 
had  never  seen  her  kiss  Mrs.  Talcott,  but  she  now  clasped  her 
am,  standing  beside  her.  Mrs.  Talcott  did  not  smile;  but, 
after  a  moment,  the  aspect  of  her  face  changed;  it  always  took 
some  moments  for  Mrs.  Talcott's  expression  to  change.  Now 
It  was  like  seeing  the  briny  old  piece  of  shipwrecked  oak  mildly 
Illuminated  with  sunlight  on  its  lonely  beach. 

"That's  real  kind  of  you;  real  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  re- 
flectively. "I  don't  expect  I'll  get  up  there.  I'm  not  much 
of  a  traveller  these  days.  But  it 's  real  kind  of  you  to  have 
thought  of  it." 

"But  it  must  be,"  Karen  declared.  "Only  think;  I  should 
pour  out  your  coffee  for  you  in  the  morning,  after  all  these  years 
when  you  ve  poured  out  mine;  and  we  would  walk  in  the  park 
—  Gregory's  flat  overlooks  the  park  you  know  — and  we  would 
drive  m  hansoms  —  don't  you  like  hansoms  — and  go  to  the 
play  in  the  evening.  But  yes,  indeed,  you  shaU  come." 
Mrs.  Talcott  listened  to  these  projects,  still  with  her  mild 
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illmniMtion,  remarking  when  Karen  had  done,  "I  gneM  not, 
Karen;  I  gneas  111  stay  here.  I've  been  moying  round  con- 
aiderable  all  my  life  long  and  now  I  expect  1 11  jnst  stay  put. 
There 's  no  one  to  look  after  things  here  but  me  and  they  'd  get 
pretty  muddled  if  I  waa  away,  I  expect.  Mitchell  is  n't  a  very 
bright  man." 

"  The  real  difficulty  is,"  said  Karen,  holding  Mrs.  Talcott's 
arm  and  looking  at  her  with  affectionate  exasperation,  "that 
she  doesn't  like  to  leave  Les  Solitudes  lest  she  should  miss  a 
moment  of  Tante.  Tante  sometimes  turns  up  ahnost  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  We  shall  have  to  get  Tante  safely  away  to  Bussia, 
or  America  again,  before  we  can  ask  yon:  isn't  that  the  truth, 
Mrs.Talcott?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  there 's  something  in  it,"  Mrs. 
Talcott  admitted.  «  Mercedes  likes  to  know  I  'm  here  seeing  to 
things.     Sh»  might  n't  feel  easy  in  her  mind  if  I  was  away." 

"Well  .11  it  before  her,  then,"  said  Karen.  "I  know  she 
will  say  tt:;i  yon  must  come." 
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CHAPTER  Xiy 

IT  wag  not  nntU  some  three  weeka  after  that  Karen  paid  her 
visit  to  London.  Tante  had  not  written  at  once  and  Greg- 
cry  had  to  control  his  discontent  and  impatience  as  hest  he 
might.  He  and  Karen  wrote  to  each  other  every  day  and  he 
was  aware  of  a  fretful  anxiety  in  his  letters  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  serenity  of  hers.  Once  more  she  made  him 
feel  that  she  was  the  more  mature.  In  his  hrooding  imag- 
inativeness he  was  jike  the  most  youthful  of  lovers,  seeing  his 
treasure  menaced  on  every  hand  by  the  hazards  of  life.  He 
warned  Karen  against  cliff-edges;  he  warned  her,  now  that 
motors  were  every  day  becoming  more  common,  against  their 
sudden  eruption  in  "comery"  lanes;  he  begged  her  repeatedly 
to  keep  safe  and  sound  until  he  could  himself  take  care  of  her. 
Karen  replied  with  sober  reassurances  and  promises  and  showed 
no  corresponding  alarms  on  his  behalf.  She  had,  evidently, 
more  confidence  in  the  law  of  probability. 

She  wired  at  last  to  say  that  she  had  heard  from  Tante  and 
would  come  up  next  day  if  Lady  Jardine  could  have  her  at  such 
short  notice.  Gregory  had  made  his  arrangements  with  Betty, 
who  showed  a  most  charming  sympathy  for  his  situation,  and 
when,  at  the  station,  he  saw  Karen's  face  smiling  at  him  from 
a  window,  when  he  seized  her  arm  and  drew  her  forth,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  relief  and  triumph  as  great  as  though  she  were 
restored  to  him  after  actual  perils. 

"  Darling,  it  has  seemed  such  ages,"  he  said. 

He  was  conscious,  delightedly,  absorbedly,  of  everything  about 
her.  She  wore  her  little  straw  hat  with  the  black  bow  and  a 
long  hooded  cape  of  thin  grey  cloth.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  small  basket  containing  her  knitting  — she  was  knitting  him 
a  pair  of  golf  stockings  —  and  a  book. 

He  piloted  her  to  the  cab  he  had  in  waiting.  Her  one  small 
shabby  box  was  put  on  the  top  and  &  very  large  dressing-case, 
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cnrionsly  contrasting  in  its  battered  and  discoloured  magnifi- 
cence with  the  box,  placed  inside;  ft  was  a  discarded  one  of 
Madame  von  Marwitz's,  as  its  tarnished  initials  told  him.  It 
was  only  as  the  cab  rolled  out  of  the  station,  after  he  had  kissed 
Karen  and  was  holding  her  hand,  that  he  realized  that  she  was 
far  less  aware  of  him  than  he  of  her.  Not  that  she  was  not 
glad;  she  sighed  deeply  with  content,  smiling  at  him,  holding 
his  hand  closely;  but  there  was  a  shadow  of  preoccupation  on  her. 
"  Tell  me,  darling,  is  everything  all  right  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
have  had  good  news  from  your  guardian?  " 

She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  back  at  him.  Then  she  said:  "She  is  beautiful  to 
me.    But  I  have  made  her  sad." 

"Made  her  sad?  Why  have  you  made  her  sad?"  Gregory 
suppressed  —  only  just  suppressed  —  an  indignant  note. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  myself,"  said  Karen.  "  I  did  n't  think 
of  her  side  at  all,  I  'm  afraid,  because  I  did  not  realise  how  much 
I  was  to  her.  But  you  remember  what  I  told  you  I  was,  the 
little  home  thing;  I  am  that  even  more  deeply  than  I  had 
thought;  and  she  feels  — dear,  dear  one  —  that  that  is  gone 
from  her,  that  it  can  never  be  the  same  again."  She  turned  her 
eyes  from  him  and  the  tears  gathered  thickly  in  them. 

"  But,  dearest,"  said  Gregory,  « she  can't  want  to  make  you 
sad,  can  she?  She  must  really  be  glad  to  have  you  happy. 
She  herself  wanted  you  to  get  married,  and  had  found  Franz 
Lippheim  for  you,  you  know."  Instinct  warned  him  to  go 
carefully. 

Ear«n  shook  her  head  with  a  little  impatience.  ''  One  may 
be  glad  to  have  someone  happy,  yet  sad  for  oneself.  She  is  sad. 
iVery,  very  sad." 

"May  I  see  her  letter?"  Gregory  asked  after  a  moment,  and 
Karen,  hesitating,  then  drew  it  from  the  pocket  of  her  cloak, 
saying,  as  she  handed  it  to  him,  and  as  if  to  atone  for  the  im- 
patience, "It  doesn't  make  me  love  you  any  less  —  you  under- 
stand that,  dear  Gregory  —  because  she  is  sad.  It  only  makes 
me  feel,  in  my  own  happiness,  how  much  I  love  her." 
Gregory  read.    The  address  was  "  Belle  Vue." 
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,^.  ^  ?"^'°«  Child,- A  week  hu  pawed  since  I  had  yonr 
letter  and  now  the  second  has  come  and  I  mnet  write  to  you 
My  Karen  knows  that  when  in  pain  it  is  my  instinct  to  shut 
myself  away,  to  be  quite  still,  quite  silent,  and  so  to  let  the  wayes 
p  oyer  me.    That  is  why,  she  will  understand,  I  haye  not  writ- 
ten yet.    I  haye  waited  for  the  strength  and  courage  to  come 
back  to  me  so  that  I  might  look  my  sorrow  in  the  face.    For 
though  It  is  joy  for  you,  and  I  rejoice  in  it,  it  is  sorrow,  could 
It  be  otherwise,  for  me.    So  the  years  go  on  and  so  our  cherished 
flowers  drop  from  us;  so  we  feel  our  roots  of  life  chilling  and 
growing  old;  and  the  marriage-yeil  that  we  wrap  round  a  beloved 
child  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  shroud  that  is  to  fold  us  from 
her.    I  knew  that  I  should  one  day  haye  to  give  up  my  Karen- 
I  wished  it;  she  knows  that;  bat  now  that  it  has  come  and  that 
the  torch  IS  m  her  hand,  I  can  only  feel  the  darkness  in  which 
her  going  leaves  me.    Not  to  find  my  little  Karen  there,  in  my 
life,  part  of  my  life;  — that  is  the  thought  that  pierces  me 
m  how  many  places  have  I  found  her,  for  years  and  years-  do 
you  remember  them  all,  Karen?    I  know  that  in  heart  we' are 
not  to  be  severed;  I  know  that,  as  I  cabled  to  yon,  yon  are  not 
less  but  more  mine  than  ever;  but  the  body  cries  out  for  the 
dear  presence;  for  the  warm  little  hand  in  my  tired  hand   the 
loving  eyes  in  my  sad  eyes,  the  loving  heart  to  lean  my  stricken 
heart  upon.    How  shall  I  bear  the  loneliness  and  the  silence 
of  my  hfe  without  you? 

«  Do  not  forget  me,  my  Karen.  Ah,  I  know  you  will  not,  yet 
the  cry  arises.  Do  not  let  this  new  love  that  has  come  to  you 
m  your  youth  and  gladness  shut  me  out  more  than  it  must.  Do 
not  forget  the  old,  the  lonely  Tante.  Ah,  these  poor  tears,  they 
fall  and  fall.  I  am  sad,  sad  to  death,  my  Karen.  Great  dark- 
nesses are  behind  me,  and  before  me  I  see  the  darkness  to  which 
I  go. 

"Farewell,  my  darling.— ieJetcoAJ.— Tell  Mr.  Jardine  that 
he  must  make  my  child  happy  indeed  if  I  am  to  forgive  him  for 
my  loss. 

"  Yes;  it  shall  be  in  July,  when  I  return.  I  send  you  a  little 
gift  that  my  Karen  may  make  herself  the  fine  lady,  ready  for  all 
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the  gaieties  of  the  new  life.  He  will  wish  it  to  be  a  joyfnl  onei 
I  Itnow;  he  will  wiih  her  to  drink  deep  of  all  that  the  world  has 
to  offer  of  splendid,  and  rare,  and  noble.  My  child  is  worthy 
of  a  great  life,  I  have  equipped  her  for  it  Go  forward,  my 
Karen,  with  your  husband,  into  the  light  My  heart  is  with  yon 
always.  Tante." 

Gregory  read,  and  instinctively,  while  he  read,  he  glanced  at 
Karen,  steadying  his  face  I  it  she  should  guess  from  its  tremor 
of  contempt  how  latent  antagonisms  hardened  to  a  more  ironic 
dislike.  But  Kitren  gazed  from  the  window  —  grave,  preoccu- 
pied. Such  suspicions  were  far  indeed  from  her.  Gregory 
could  give  himself  to  the  letter  and  its  intimations  undiscovered. 
Suffering?  Perhaps  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  suffering;  but 
she  had  no  business  to  say  it  I'orgive  him  indeed;  well,  if 
those  were  the  terms  of  forgiveness,  he  promised  himself  that 
he  should  deserve  it  Meanwhile  he  must  conceal  his  resent- 
ment 

"  I  'm  so  sorry,  darling,"  he  said,  giving  the  letter  back  to 
Karen.  "  We  shall  have  to  cheer  her  up,  shan't  we  ?  When  she 
sees  how  very  happy  you  are  with  me  I  am  sure  she'll  feel 
happier."    He  was  n't  at  all  sure. 

"I  don't  know,  Gregory.  I  am  afraid  that  my  happiness 
cannot  make  her  less  lonely." 

Karen's  griefs  were  not  to  be  lightly  dispersed.  But  she  was 
not  a  person  to  enlarge  upon  •.hem.  After  another  moment  she 
pointed  out  something  from  the  window  and  laughed;  but  the 
unshadowed  gladness  that  he  had  imagined  for  their  meeting  was 
overcast 

Betty  awaited  them  with  tea  in  her  Pont  Street  drawing-room, 
a  room  of  polished,  glittering,  softly  lustrous  surfaces.  Precious 
objects  stood  grouped  on  V'tle  Empire  tables  or  ranged  in  Em- 
pire cabinets.  Flat,  firm  cushions  of  rose-coloured  satin  stood 
against  the  backs  of  Empire  chairs  and  sofas.  On  the  walls 
were  French  engravings  and  a  delicate  portrait  of  Betty  done 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  by  Boutet  de  Monvel.  The  room, 
like  Betty  herself,  combined  elegance  and  cordiality. 
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I  mi  there,  you  know,  et  the  Tery  begii 


"It  WM  love  at  first  «ght  He  ariced  who  you  were  at  ohm 
«^  I  'm  plea«d  to  think  that  it  wa,  I  who  ^  °e  hfm  1  flrH 
HJormation     Now  that  I  look  back  upon  inlaid  flSy  LiS 

and  friendly  gaze,  "I  remember  that  he  was  far  more  interested 
m  you  than  in  anything  else  that  evening.  I  don't  STat 
Madame  Okraska  existed  for  him."    Betty  was  drawTng  on  her 

„„  -  >  ;■  1°"^  *°  *''"'''  ^^o*'  ^™n  observed  and  Greg- 
ory was  relieved  to  see  that  she  did  not  take  Betty's  supposition 

cups  with  an  air  of  pleased  interest 

wthetic  faculties  even  while  he  was  faUing  in  love?  Do  vou 
4ink  one  could  "  Betty  asked  her  questions  smUing  «^0r 
perhaps  you  think  that  one  would  fall  in  love  the  more  securely 

perhaps  I  should.    I  do  admire  her  so  much.    I  hope  now  that 

TLZi^"'' ''"''' '--  ''^  --'  ^'  I  -  -.  "Iter; 

"Yes.  indeed,"  said  Karen.  "And  you  will  meet  her  very 
won,  you  see,  for  she  comes  back  in  July."  ' 

Gregory  sat  and  listened  to  their  talk,  satisfied  that  they  were 
to^t  on,  yet  with  a  slight  discomfort.  Betty  questioned^d 
Karen  replied,  unaware  tiiat  she  revealed  aspeclte  of  her  past 
that  Betty  might  not  interpret  as  she  would  feel  it  natural  that 

«mld  attach  itself  to  her  guardian  as  a  result  of  these  revela- 
iOM.  Yes;  she  had  met  so-and-so  and  this  and  tiiat,  in  Borne. 
m  Pans,  in  London  or  St.  Petersburg;  but  no.  evidently  she 
Tli"i^'  7.^*  ^^  ^^'  ""y  °'  ^^-  pe^p"  fr°  nVo 
htUe  camp-foUower  became  defined  for  Betty's  penetrating  and 
appraising  eyes  and  the  inappropriateness  of  the  letter,  with 
Its  broken-hearted  maternal  tone,  retiimed  to  Gregory  with  re- 
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newed  irony.  He  didn't  want  to  ihara  irith  Betty  hi*. hidden 
antmofities  and  once  or  twice,  when  her  eye  glanced  past  Karen 
and  rested  reflectively  upon  himielf,  he  knew  that  Betty  was 
wondering  how  much  he  saw  and  how  he  liked  it.  The  lipp- 
heims  again  made  their  socially  nnillnstrions  appearance; 
Karen  had  so  often  stayed  with  them  before  Les  Solitndes  had 
been  built  and  while  Tante  travelled  with  Mrs.  Talcott;  she 
had  never  stayed  —  Gregory  was  thankful  for  small  mercies  — 
with  the  Belots;  Tante,  after  all,  had  her  own  definite  dis- 
criminations; she  would  not  have  placed  Karen  in  the  charge 
of  Cbantefoy's  lady  of  the  Luxembourg,  however  reputable  her 
present  position;  but  Gregory  was  uneasy  lest  Karen  should 
disclose  how  simply  she  took  Madame  Belot's  past.  The  •fact 
that  Karen's  opportunities  in  regard  to  dress  were  so  obviously 
haphazard,  coming  up  with  the  question  of  the  trousseau,  was 
somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  sum  that  Madame  von  Marwitz 
now  sent  —  Gregory  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  amount.  "A 
hundred  pounds";  said  Betty  cheerfully;  "Oh,  yes;  we  can 
get  you  very  nicely  started  on  that." 

"Tante  seems  to  think,"  said  Karen,  "that  I  shall  have  to 
be  very  gay  and  have  a  great  many  dresses ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  have  to  be  so  very  much.    I  am  fond  of  quiet  things." 

"  Well,  especially  at  first,  I  suppose  you  will  have  a  good  many 
dinners  and  dances;  Gregory  is  fond  of  dancing,  yon  know. 
But  I  don't  think  you  lead  such  a  taxing  social  life,  do  you, 
Gregory  ?    You  are  a  rather  sober  person,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  thought,"  said  Karen.  «  For  I  am  sober, 
too,  and  I  want  to  read  so  many  things,  in  the  evening,  you 
know,  Gregory.  I  want  to  read  Political  Economy  and  under- 
stand about  politics;  Tante  does  not  care  for  politics,  but  she 
always  finds  me  too  ignoran;  'f  the  large  social  questions.  You 
will  teach  me  all  that,  won't  you  ?  And  we  must  hear  so  much 
music;  and  travel,  too,  in  your  holidays;  I  do  not  see  how  ve 
can  have  much  time  for  many  dinners.  As  for  dances,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  dance;  would  that  make  any  difference,  when 
you  went?    I  could  sit  and  look  on,  could  n't  I  ?  " 

" No,  indeed;  you  can't  sit  and  look  on;  yon  11  have  to  dance 
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«^.rf'  ,"4^  °'*«"'y-  "I  '^  t«ch  yon  duwin*  u  well 
«  Poit>o.l  Economy.  She  mn,t  h.ye  lL,n,,Tiu"t  The 
Betty?    Of  course  you  must  learn  to  dance."     '""""'  ""'• 

a  ballroom.    But^i  wilf  t^,  ol  S.t »''°"''  '°  ^"^  "*^''  ^ 

wen^t^arto'S  ?r"^.!?ia??;'  ^r  •''''^°  ^''- 
•he  aaid;  "and  how  c W  it  ™  nf  f  ''^."'  '^"'8'"^'" 
away  a,  'ah.  ha.  tin.  I  uppTtS!  Tfe  o?  f "'  'f'  '''''*'' 
doesn't  admit  of  formdities^^h  nev«  had  Ce  t""""?'" 
duce  a.  it  were,  her  adopted  daughter"*  '""^  '°  ''"'°- 

Well,  no;  a  great  musician  could  hardly  take  an  «Hnnf.-j 

pSs'terlVenr- s^^^"  "^^  ^-  "^  --^  ^^t^M™^ 

vejy  much.    At  present  I  hardly^Tow'l'r  Ser\'at  ^ol' 

Srrel^'laSCv'Z'  """u  *  «'''''  ^'"^  "^^^  ^'^  f™"' 
« W  .ho  *  •  !{'  7^°  "'"''^  "=°""''°«  t«=t  '^ith  pertinacity: 
"W^l'l^'  '"  ^-^^^Pf  t.  »  a"  enthusiast,  I  suppose."  ^' 
remit;  ?u^u"  '  '''™  »  ^°°<'«'^»1  relatioMhip.  You 
r^ryVsl"'''*  *'"'  "  ""'^'^  ^  ^^"•''^  "^^  ""-t  Karen  at 

rest*  of  irXw"'*  T^  ""  *"''•  ""''  '5  th^  fo^Bt  and  all  the 
Z.h  W^^  ^'  °°'i"'""g  »«*  Karen,  one  didn't  realize  how 
mch  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  in  luck."    Betty,  it  was  ev^ 

ile^il"'^  '*'""  "•  '•"^'"  '^^*^«'  ^""^  -«  ""  vdy 
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CHAPTEB  XV 

"■pVEAB  Mri.  Forrester,  you  know  that  I  worrfiip  the  ground 
A^  «he  tread*  on/'  laid  Miu  Scrotton;  "but  it  can't  be  de- 
nied—can  you  deny  it?  — that  Mercedea  ii  capricioua." 

It  waa  one  day  only  after  Miss  Scrotton's  return  from  America 
and  she  had  returned  alone,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  she 
alluded  rather  than  to  the  more  general  results  of  Madame  von 
Marwitz's  sudden  postponement.    Owing  to  the  postponement. 
Karen  to-day   was   being  married   in   Cornwall   without   her 
guardian  s  presence.    Miss  Scrotton  had  touched  on  that.    She 
had  said  that  she  didn't  think  Mercedes  would  like  it,  she  had 
added  that  she  couldn't  herself,  however  inconvenient  delay 
might  have  been,  understand  how  Karen  Pnd  Gregory  could 
have  done  it.    But  she  had  not  at  first  much  conjecture  to  give 
to  the  bridal  pair.    It  waa  upon  the  fact  that  Mercedes,  at  the 
last  moment,  had  thrown  all  plana  overboard,  that  she  dwelt 
with  a  nipped  and  tightened  utterance  and  a  gaza.  fixed  on  the 
wall  above  the  tea-table,  almost  tragic.    Mrs.   Forrester  was 
tte  one  person  in  whom  she  could  confide.    It  was  through 
Mrs.  Forrester  that  she  had  met  Mercedes;  her  devoUon  to 
Mercedes  constituted  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  as  she  was  aware,  her 
chief  merit.    Not  that  Mrs.  Forrester  wasn't  fond  of  her-  she 
had  been  fond  of  her  ever  since,  aa  a  relative  of  the  Jard'ines' 
and  a  precociously  intelligent  little  girl  who  had  published  a 
book  on  Port-Boyal  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  had  first  at- 
tracted her  attention  at  a  literary  tea-party.    But  Mrs.  For- 
rester would  not  have  sat  so  long  or  listened  so  patiently  to  any 
other  theme  than  the  one  that  so  absorbed  them  both  and  that 
ao  united  them  in  their  absorption.    Miss  Scrotton  even  sus- 
pected that  a  tinge  of  bland  and  kindly  pity  coloured  Mrs. 
■Forregter's  readiness  to  sympathize.    She  must  know  Mercedes 
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jwU  ta>s|^  to  know  that  the  eoold  gira  her  inottm  bad  h^f 

back  with  me  I  wa.  t«  Lf    1      Mereedes  wag  to  have  come 
nurriage''a^d\Lrmy  ihtrln'uX?  '"  fT"'' 

thrwmontt.."  ^    ^^'  ""'  '""^^  '««=''  '"'  ""other 
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^Jou  didn't  care  to  go  with  the  Aspreys  to  the  Adiron- 

"How  could  I  go,  dear  Mrs.  Porrester,  when  I  was  fnU  of 
engagements  here  in  London  for  July?  And,  moreoyer,  they 
•  ,""*  ^^  ™e-  It  »  rather  curious  when  one  comes  to  think 
01  It  I  brought  the  Aspreys  and  Mercedes  together,  I  gave 
her  to  them,  one  may  say,  but,  I  am  afraid  I  must  own  it,  they 
seized  her  and  looked  upon  me  as  a  useful  rung  in  the  ladder 
that  reached  her.  It  has  been  a  disillusionizing  experience, 
leant  dMiy  It;  but  passons  for  the  Aspreys  and  their  kind. 
The  fact  IS,'  said  Miss  Scrotton,  dropping  her  voice  a  little, 
the  real  fact  is,  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  that  the  Aspreys  aren't 
responsible.  It  was  n't  for  them  she  'd  have  stayed,  and  I  think 
ttey  must  realize  it  No,  it  is  all  Claude  Drew.  He  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything  that  I  feel  as  strange  and  altered  in  Mer- 
cedes. He  has  an  unholy  influence  over  her,  oh,  yes,  I  mean 
It,  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  have  never  seen  Mercedes  so  swayed  be- 
fore. "^ 

"Swayed?"  Mrs.  Forrester  questioned. 
"Oh,  but  yes,  indeed.  He  managed  the  whole  thing  — and 
when  I  think  that  he  would  in  all  probability  never  have  seen 
the  Aspreys  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  1  — Mercedes  had  him 
asked  there,  you  know;  they  are  very,  but  very,  very  fashionable 
people,  they  know  everybody  worth  knowing  all  over  the  world. 
I  needn't  tell  you  that,  of  course.  But  it  was  aU  arranged, 
he  and  Mercedes,  «ad  Lady  Rose  and  the  Marquis  de  Hante- 
feuiUe,  and  a  young  American  couple  — with  the  Aspreys  in 
the  background  as  universal  providers  — it  made  a  little  group 
where  I  was  plainly  de  trop.  Mr.  Drew  planned  everything 
.Witt  her.  She  is  to  have  her  piano  and  he  is  to  write  a  book 
under  her  aegis.  And  they  are  to  live  in  the  pinewoods  with 
the  most  elaborate  simplicity.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
Adirondackg  will  aoon  bore  her." 

"And  how  soon  will  Mr.  Drew  bore  her?"  asked  Mrs.  For- 
rester, who  had  listened  to  these  rather  pitiful  revelations  with, 
now  and  then,  a  alight  elevation  of  her  intelligent  eyebrows. 

The  question  gave  Miss  Scrotton  an  opportunity  for  ahnost 
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«  S?  '""''*  "^^  ^"'"  *^«  ^^  brought  out. 
What,  never?  never?"  Mrs.  Forrester  questioned  gaily. 

h'  S'  "^r    ^'''  ^^'"'^'^  '^P^'t^'l     "He  «  to^  Sever. 
He  will  keep  her  interested  —  and  uncertain  " 

« Well »  Mrs.  Forrester  returned,  as  if  this  were  all  to  the 

fitraSil"™"'"^  *"  ^  '"''  *"«  ^^  ^-'^"^  ^'«'  ^o-d 

•nllhin'L  k1  "  *^",".  ^  '^''^  ^  *'°'^^-  I  ''«•»  I  eonid  feel  it 
^jihing  but  an  infatuation.  If  only  he  weren't  so  much  the 
type  of  a  great  woman's  folly;  if  only  he  were  n't  so  of  the  re- 
gion of  whispers.  It  isn't  like  our  wonderful  Sir  Alliston- 
ZlaZ^'  there  standing  high  on  a  mountain  peak  wift  tSe 
winds  of  heaven  about  her.  To  see  her  with  Mr.  Brew  is  like 
seemg  her  through  some  ambiguous,  sticky  fog.  Oh  I  can't 
deny  that  it  has  all  made  n-"  ver^,  ve?  «Sappy.»  Crs 
bhnked  in  Miss  Scrotton's  eyes.  '•^"ppy.       lears 

iJrr*f  T  '''°?'/^^  '""'*^  '°™"^d  "^d  patted  Miss 
™?.f  t     t'  ■*!  """l^d.  reassuringly,  and  she  refused,  for 

l^Zlr  ™  ,^;'  ".'^'^y-    "  ^"''  "°'  °<  *e  said,  •'  you 

«e  troubling  yourself  quite  needlessly,  my  dear  Eleanor.  Mer- 
^  18  amu«ng  herself  and  the  young  man  i,  an  interesting 
Cf  r°t'^.'  ^"i'^'^  *"  ""^  """^  '"**«"  to  ""e  "bout  hi^^ 
SI  of  I^A"  °**^1.  •^""™'=*'°''  J""*  "o^.  1  think  this  mar- 
rage  of  httle  Karen's  has  aSEected  her  a  good  deaL  The  child 
M  of  course  connected  in  her  mind  with  so  much  that  is  dear 
and  tragi--  /•  the  past" 

"Oh,  Karen!"  said  Miss  Scrotton,  who,  drying  her  eyes 
had  accepted  Mrs.  Forrester's  consolations  ^ithT  riight  suS 
ness,  "she  hasn't  given  a  thought  to  Karen,  I  can  asslre  you." 
No,  you  can't  assure  me,   Eleanor,"  Mrs.   Forrester  re- 
turned now  with  a  touch  of  severity.    « I  don't  think  you  quite 

ven  If  she  seldom  speaks  of  it.  She  has  written  to  me  very 
fectingly  about  it  I  only  hope  she  will  not  take  it  to  heart 
that  they  could  not  wait  for  her.    I  could  not  blame  them 
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EreiTtliing  wm  arranged;  a  hoiue  in  the  HigUanda  lent  to  them 
for  tiie  honeymoon." 

"  Take  it  to  heart  ?  Dear  me  no;  she  won't  like  it,  probably  ■ 
bnt  that  is  a  different  matter." 

"  Gregory  is  radiant,  yon  knoir." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Uiss  Scrotton  gloomfly.  "  I  wish  I  could  feel 
radiant  about  that  match;  but  I  can't  I  did  hope  that  Gregory 
would  marry  well." 

"It  isn't  perhaps  quite  what  one  would  have  expected  for 
him,"  Mrs.  Forrester  conceded;  "but  she  ia  a  dear  girl.  She 
behayed  very  prettily  while  she  was  here  with  Lady  Jardine." 

"Did  she?  It  is  a  very  different  marriage,  isn't  it,  from 
the  one  that  Mercedes  had  thought  suitable.  She  told  yon,  I 
suppose,  about  Franz  Lippheim." 

"Yes;  I  heard  about  that.  Mercedes  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed. She  is  very  much  8tt«(ched  to  the  young  man  and 
thought  that  Karen  was,  too.    I  haye  never  seen  him." 

"  From  what  I  've  heard  he  seemed  to  me  as  eminently  suit- 
able a  husband  for  Karen  as  my  poor  Gregory  is  unsuitable. 
What  he  can  have  discovered  in  the  girl,  I  can't  imagine.  Bnt 
I  remember  now  how  much  interested  in  her  he  was  on  that 
day  that  he  met  her  here  at  tea.  She  is  such  a  dull  girl,"  said 
Miss  Scrotton  sadly.  "Such  a  heavy,  dnmsy  person.  And 
Gregory  has  so  mudt  wit  and  irony.    It  is  very  curious." 

"  These  things  always  are.  WeU,  they  are  married  now,  and 
I  wish  them  joy." 

«  No  one  is  at  the  wedding,  I  suppose,  bnt  old  Mrs.  Talcott 
The  next  thing  we  shall  hear  will  be  that  Sir  Alliston  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Talcott,"  said  Miss  Scrotton,  indulging  her 
gloomy  humonr. 

"Oh,  yes;  the  Jardines  went  down,  and  Mrs.  Morton;"— 
Mrs.  Morton  was  a  married  sister  of  Gregory's.  "Lady  Jar- 
dine  has  very  much  taken  to  the  child  you  know.  They  have 
given  her  a  lovely  little  tiara." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Scrotton;  "it  is  a  case  of  Cinderella. 
No;  I  can't  rqoice  over  it,  thongh,  of  course  I  wish  them  joy; 
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I  wired  to  them  thii  moniing  and  I'm  lending  ti,™. 
handMine  paper-cutter  of  dear  father's^  O^^  n  '  '*"^ 
that,  I  thint  But  no-  I^^^t  y^  '^Z^  appreciate 
m«7  Pranz  LipK"  ^  ««  wnj  that  die  didn't 


CHAPTBE  XVI 

THE  JardineB  did  not  come  back  to  London  till  October. 
They  had  spent  a  month  in  Scotland  and  a  month  in  Italy 
and  two  weeks  in  France,  returning  by  way  of  Paris,  where 
Gregory  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Belots.  He  saw 
Madame  Belot  clasp  Karen  to  her  breast  and  the  long  line  of 
little  Belots  swarm  up  to  be  kissed  successively.  Monsieur  Belot, 
a  short,  stout,  ruddy  man,  with  outstandiDg  grey  hair  and  s 
square  grey  beard,  watching  the  scene  benignantly,  his  palette 
on  his  thumb.  Madame  Belot  didn't  any  longer  suggest 
Chantefo/s  picture;  she  suggested  nothing  artistic  and  every- 
thing domestic.  From  a  wistful  Bume-Jones  type  with  large 
eyes  and  a  drooping  mouth  she  had  relapsed  to  her  plebeian 
origins  and  now,  fat,  kind,  cheerful,  she  was  nothing  but  wife 
and  mother,  with  a  figure  like  a  sack  and  cheap  tortoise-shell 
combs  stncl^  apparently  at  random,  in  the  untidy  landeawe  of 
her  hair. 

Following  Karen  and  Monsieur  Belot  about  the  big  studio, 
among  canvases  on  easels  and  canvases  leaned  against  the  walls, 
Gregory  felt  himself  rather  bewildered,  and  not  quite  as  he  had 
expected  to  be  bewildered.  They  might  be  impossible,  Madame 
Belot  of  course  was  impossible;  but  they  were  not  vulgar  and 
they  were  extremely  intelligent,  and  their  intelligence  displayed 
itself  in  realms  to  which  he  was  almost  disconcertingly  a 
stranger.  Even  Madame  Belot,  holding  a  stalwart,  brown- 
fisted  baby  on  her  arm,  could  comment  on  her  husband's  work 
with  a  discerning  aptness  of  phrase  which  made  his  own  ap- 
preciation seem  very  trite  and  tentative.  He  might  be  putting 
up  with  the  Belots,  but  it  was  quite  as  likely,  he  perceived,  that 
they  might  be  putting  np  with  him.  He  realized,  in  this  world 
of  the  Belots,  the  significance,  the  laboriousness,  the  high  lerd 
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of  Titahty,  and  he  realized  that  to  the  Belots  hia  own  world 
was  probably  eeea  as  a  duU,  half  useful,  half  obstructive  fact, 
Biguiiicaiit  mainly  for  ite  purchasing  power.  Por  its  power  of 
appreciation  they  had  no  respect  at  all.  "  H  radote,  machine" 
Monsieur  Be  ot  said  to  Karen  of  a  famous  person,  now,  after 
years  of  neglect,  loudly  acclaimed  in  London  at  the  moment 
when,  by  fellow-artists,  he  was  seen  as  defunct    "  He  no  loneer 

hZLI'T"^  ^T*"-  ^  "  «  the  peril,"  Monsieur  Belot 
turned  kindly  including  eyes  on  Gregory;  "if  one  is  not  bom 
anew,  continually,  the  artist  dies;  it  becomes  machinery" 

Karen  was  at  home  among  the  Belot's  standards.  She  talked 
with  Belot,  of  processes,  methods,  technique,  the  talk  of  artists, 
not  artistic  talk.  "St  la  grand.  Tantef"  he  asked  herfwhen 
they  were  aU  seated  at  a  nondescript  meal  about  a  long  table 

lZ°Tf /^"^  *^'  '^^^'''  ^pleasantly  clamored  and 
Madame  Bdot  dispensing,  from  one  end,  strange,  tepid  tea. 
but  excellent  chocolate,  while  Belot,  from  the  other,  sent  round 
plates  of  fruit  and  buttered  rolls.  Karen  was  laughing  with 
2a  petite  Margot.  whom  she  held  in  her  lap. 

"She  is  coming,"  said  Karen,  "At  last.  In  three  weeks  I 
diall  see  her  now.  She  has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
America,  you  know;  among  the  mountains." 

One  of  the  boys  inquired  whether  there  were  not  danger  to 
Madame  von  Marwitz  from  les  Peaux-Bouges,  and  when  he  was 
reassured  aud  the  question  of  buffaloes  disposed  of  Madame 
Mot  was  able  to  make  herself  heard,  inlorming  Karen  that  the 
Lippheims,  Franz,  Prau  Lippheim,  Lotte,  Minna  and  Elizabeth, 
were  to  give  three  concerts  in  Paris  that  winter.  "You  have 
not  seen  them  yet,  Karen?"  she  asked.  "They  have  not  vet 
met  Monsieur  Jardine?"  And  when  Karen  said  no,  not  yet; 
but  that  she  had  heard  from  Prau  Lippheim  that  they  were 
to  come  to  London  after  Paris,  Madame  Belot  suggested  that 
the  young  couple  might  have  time  now  to  travel  up  to  Leipsie 
uid  take  the  Lippheims  by  surprise.  "  Toili  de  Iravet  geZ  et 
«  bans  aHtatea."  said  Monsieur  Belot 

"You  did  like  my  dear  Belote,"  Karen  said,  as  she  and 
Gregory  drove  away.    She  had,  since  her  marriage,  grown  in 
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perception;  Gregory  would  have  found  it  difficult,  now,  to  hide 
ironies  and  antipathies  from  her.  Eren  retrospectirely  she  saw 
things  which  at  the  time  she  had  not  seen,  uw,  for  instance, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Belots  had  not  been  alluring  to  him.  He 
knew,  too,  that  she  would  have  considered  dislike  of  the  Belots 
as  showing  defect  in  him  not  in  them,  but  cheerfully,  if  with 
a  touch  of  her  sereril^.  She  had  an  infinite  tolerance  for  the 
defects  and  foibles  of  those  she  loved.  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  reply  with  full  sincerity:  "113  »ont  de  bravet  gens  et  de 
hons  artistes." 

"  But,"  Earen  said,  looking  closely  at  him,  and  with  a  smile, 
"you  would  not  care  to  pass  your  life  with  them.  And  you 
were  quite  disturbed  lest  I  should  say  that  I  wanted  to  go  and 
take  the  Lippheims  by  surprise  at  Leipsig.  You  like  les  gens 
'du  monde  better  than  artists,  Oregery." 

"What  are  you?"  Gregory  smiled  back  at  her.  "I  like  you 
better." 

"I?  I  am  gens  du  monde  manqui  and  artiste  manqui.  I 
am  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl,"  said  Karen.  "I'm  only — 
positirely  —  my  husband's  wife  and  Xante's  ward.  And  that 
quite  satisfies  me." 

He  knew  that  it  did.  Their  happiness  was  flawless;  flawless 
as  far  as  her  husband's  wife  was  concerned.  It  was  in  regard 
to  Xante's  ward  that  Gregory  was  more  and  more  conscious  of 
keeping  something  from  £aren,  while  more  and  more  it  grew 
difficult  to  keep  anything  from  her.  Already,  if  sub-con- 
sciously, she  must  have  become  aware  that  her  guardian's  un- 
abated monmfulness  did  not  affect  her  husband  as  it  did  herself. 
She  had  showed  him  no  more  of  Xante's  letters,  and  they  had 
been  quite  frequent.  She  had  told  him  while  they  were  in 
Scotland  that  it  had  hurt  Xante  very  much  that  they  should 
not  have  waited  till  her  return ;  but  she  did  not  enlarge  on  the 
theme;  and  Gregory  knew  why;  to  enlarge  would  have  been  to 
reproach  him.  Earen  had  yielded,  against  her  own  wishes,  to 
his  entreaties.  She  had  agreed  that  their  marriage  should  not 
be  so  postponed  at  the  last  minute.  In  his  vehemence  Gregory 
had  been  skilful;  he  had  said  not  one  word  of  reproach  agtdnst 
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Madame  tou  Uarwits  for  her  duconoertiiig  change  of  plan. 
It  was  not  iurpruing  to  him;  it  waa  what  he  had  expected  of 
Madame  von  Marwitz,  that  ihe  would  put  Karen  aside  for  a 
whun.  Karen  would  not  see  her  guardian's  action  in  this 
lig^t;  yet  she  must  know  that  her  beloved  was  vulnerable  to 
the  charge,  at  all  events,  of  inconsiderateness,  and  she  had  been 
grateful  to  him,  no  doubt,  for  showing  no  consciousness  of  it. 
She  had  consented,  perhaps,  partly  through  gratitude,  though 
she  had  felt  her  pledged  word,  too,  as  binding.  Once  Bhe  had 
consented,  whatever  the  results,  Gregory  knew  that  she  would 
not  visit  them  on  him.  It  was  of  her  own  responsibility  that 
she  was  thinking  when,  with  a  grave  face,  she  had  told  him  of 
Tante's  hurt  "After  all,  dearest,"  Gregory  had  ventured 
"we  did  want  her,  didn't  we?  It  was  really  she  who  chose 
not  to  come,  was  n't  it  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  that  Tante  wanted  to  see  me  married,"  said 
Karen,  touching  on  her  own  hidden  wound. 

He  helped  her  there,  knowing,  in  his  guile,  that  to  exonerate 
Tante  was  to  help  not  only  Karen  but  himself.  "Of  course; 
but  she  does  n't  think  things  out,  does  she  ?  She  is  accustomed 
to  having  things  arranged  for  her.  I  suppose  she  didn't  a  bit 
reahse  all  that  had  been  settled  over  here,  nor  what  an  impatient 
lover  it  was  who  held  you  to  your  word." 

Her  face  cleared  as  he  showed  her  that  he  recognised  Tante's 
case  as  BO  explicable.  "I'm  so  glad  that  you  see  it  all,"  she 
said.  "For  you  do.  She  is  oh  I  so  unpractical,  poor  darling; 
she  would  forget  everything,  you  know,  unless  I  or  Mrs.  Talcott 
were  there  to  keep  reminding  her  —  except  her  music,  of  course ; 
but  that  is  like  breathing  to  her.  And  I  am  so  sorry,  so  dread- 
fully soriy;  because,  of  course,  to  know  that  she  hurt  me  by 
not  coming  must  hurt  her  more.  But  we  will  make  it  up  to 
her.  And  oh  I  Gregory,  only  think,  she  says  she  may  come  and 
stay  with  ns." 

One  of  her  first  exclamations  on  going  over  his  flat  with  him 
was  that  they  could  put  up  Tante,  if  she  would  come.  The 
drawing-room  could  be  devoted  to  her  music;  for  there  was 
ample  room  for  the  grand  piano  — which  accompanied  Madame 
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Ton  Uaiwitx  w  inrariably  u  her  tooth-bnuh;  and  the  ipare- 
bedroom  had  a  dreiaing-room  attached  that  would  do  nicely  for 
Louiae.    Now  there  aeemed  hope  of  thia  dream  being  realiaed. 

Karen  had  not  yet  received  a  wedding-present  from  her 
goardian,  but  in  Paris,  on  the  homeward  way,  she  heard  that 
it  had  been  diipatched  from  New  York  and  would  be  awaiting 
her  in  London,  and  it  was  of  this  gift  that  ahe  had  been  talk- 
ing as  she  and  Gregory  drove  from  the  station  to  St.  James's 
on  a  warm  October  evening.  Xante  had  not  told  her  what 
the  present  was,  bnt  had  written  that  Karen  would  care  for  it 
very  much.  "  To  find  her  present  waiting  for  us  ia  like  having 
Tante  to  welcome  us,"  Karen  said.  After  her  surmise  about 
the  present  she  relapsed  into  happy  musings  and  Gregory,  too, 
was  silent,  able  only  to  give  a  side-glance  of  gratitude,  as  it 
were,  at  the  thought  that  Tante  was  to  welcome  them  by  proxy. 

His  mood  was  one  of  almost  tremulous  elation.  He  was 
bringing  her  home  after  bridal  wanderings  that  had  never  lost 
their  element  of  dream-like  unreality.  There  had  always  been 
the  feeling  that  he  might  wake  any  day  to  find  Italy  and 
Karen  both  equally  illusory.  But  to  see  Karen  in  his  home, 
taking  her  place  in  his  accustomed  life,  would  be  to  feel  his  joy 
linking  itself  securely  with  reality. 

The  look  of  London  at  this  sunny  hour  of  late  afternoon  and 
at  this  autumnal  season  matched  his  consciousness  of  a  tranquil 
metamorphosis.  Idle  still  and  empty  of  its  more  vivid  signil- 
cance,  one  yet  felt  in  it  the  soft  stirrings  of  a  re-entering  tide 
of  life.  Cabs  passed,  piled  with  brightly  hedged  luggage;  the 
drowsily  reminiscent  shop-windows  showed  here  and  there  an 
adventurous  forecast,  and  a  house  or  two,  among  the  rows  of 
dumb,  sleeping  faces,  opened  wide  eyes  at  the  leisurely  streets. 
The  pale,  high  pinks  of  the  sky  drooped  and  melted  into  the 
greys  and  whites  and  buffs  below,  and  blurred  the  heavy  greens 
of  the  park  with  falling  veil'  of  rose.  The  scene  seemed  drawn 
in  flat  delicate  tones  of  pastel. 

Karen  sat  beside  him  in  the  cab  and,  while  she  gazed  before 
her,  she  had  slipped  her  hand  into  his.  She  had  preserved 
much  of  the  look  of  the  unmarried  Karen  in  her  dress.    The 
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difference  wm  in  tbe  achievement  of  an  ideal  rather  than  in 
a  change.    The  line  of  her  little  grey  traveUing  hat  above  her 
browa  waa  itill  unuaual;  with  her  grey  gloves  and  long  grey 
iilken  coat  she  had  an  air,  cool,  competent,  prepared  for  any 
emergency  of  travel.    She  would  have  looked  equally  appro- 
priate dozing  under  the  hooded  light  in  a  railway  carriage,  tak- 
ing her  place  at  a  table  d'hote  in  a  provincial  French  town,  or 
walking  m  the  wind  and  sun  along  a  foreign  plage.    After 
looking  at  the  London  to  which  he  brought  her,  Gregory  looked 
at  her.    Marriage  had  worked  none  of  its  even  superficial  dis- 
enchantmenta  in  him.    After  three  months  of  intimacy,  Karen 
Btill  constantly  arrested  him  with  a  sense  of  the  undiscovered, 
the  unforeseen.    What  it  consisted  in  he  could  not  have  de- 
fined; she  was  simple,  even  guileless,  still;  she  had  no  reticences; 
yet  she  seemed  to  express  so  much  of  which  she  waa  unaware 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  continually  making  her  acquaintance. 
That  quiet  slipping  now  of  her  hand  into  his^  while  her  gaze 
maintained  ito  calm  detachment,  the  charm  of  her  mingled  ten- 
derness and  independence,  had  its  vague  sting  for  Gregory. 
She  accepted  him  and  whatever  he  might  mean  with  something 
of  the  happy  matter-of-fact  with  which  she  accepted  all  that 
was  hers.    She  loved  him  with  a  completeness  and  selflessness 
that  had  made  the  world  suddenly  dose  round  him  with  gentle 
arms;  but  Gregory  often  wondered  if  she  were  in  love  with 
him.    Kapture,  restlessness  and  fear  all  seemed  alien  to  her,  and 
to  turn  from  thoughts  of  her  and  of  their  love  to  Karen  herself 
was  like  passing  from  dreams  of  poignant,  starry  ecstasy  to  a 
clear,  white  dawn,  with  dew  on  the  grass  and  a  lark  rising  and 
the  waking  sweetness  of  a  world  at  once  poetical  and  practical 
about  one.    She  strengthened  and  stilled  his  passion  for  her. 
And  she  seemed  unaware  of  passion. 

They  arrived  at  the  great,  hive-like  mansion  and  in  the  lift, 
which  took  them  almost  to  the  top,  Karen,  standing  near  him, 
again  put  her  hand  in  his  and  smiled  at  him.  She  was  not 
fcel-ng  his  tremor,  but  she  was  limpidly  happy  and  as  conscious 
as  he  of  an  epoch-making  moment 

Barker  opened  the  door  to  them,  murmuring  a  decoroua  wel- 
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floou  and  they  vent  down  the  paiMge  towudi  the  drawing- 
room.  They  mnit  at  once  inangnrate  their  homecoming, 
Gregory  laid,  by  going  out  on  the  balcony  and  looking  at  the 
view  together. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  air,"  laid  Barker,  who  followed  after 
them,  "  but  I  hope  you  and  Mn.  Jardine  will  think  it  belt  what 
I've  done  with  the  large  caae,  lir,  that  hai  come.  I  didn't 
know  where  you'd  like  it  put,  and  it  wai  a  job  getting  it  in 
anjrwhere.    There  wai  n't  room  to  leave  it  standing  here." 

"Tante'i  preientl"  Karen  exclaimed.    "Oh,  where  ii  it?" 

"I  had  it  put  in  the  drawing-room.  Ma'am,"  said  Barker. 
"It  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  knocked  down  two  rtrinti, 
■ir;  I  "m  very  lorry,  but  there  wai  no  handling  it  comeniently." 

They  turned  down  the  next  paisage;  the  drawing-room  was 
at  the  end.  Gregory  threw  open  the  door  and  he  and  Karen 
paused  upon  the  threshold.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
loom,  high  and  dark  against  the  half-obliterated  windows,  was 
a  huge  packing-case,  an  incredibly  huge  packing-case.  At  a 
first  glance  it  had  blotted  out  the  room.  The  furniture,  hud- 
dled in  the  comers,  seemed  to  have  drawn  back  from  the  ap- 
parition, scared  and  startled,  and  Gregory,  in  confronting  it, 
felt  an  actual  twinge  of  fear.  The  vast,  unexpected  form 
loomed  to  his  imagination,  for  a  moment,  like  a  tidal-wave 
rising  terrifically  in  familiar  inrroundings  and  poised  in  menace 
above  him  and  his  wife.  He  controlled  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
may, and  the  ominous  simile  receded  before  a  familiar  indigna- 
tion; that,  too,  he  controlled;  he  could  not  say:  "How 
atnpid  I " 

"Is  it  a  piano?"  Karen,  after  their  long  pause,  asked  in  a 
hushed,  tentative  voice. 

"  It 's  too  high  for  a  piano,  darling,"  said  Gregory,  who  had 
her  arm  in  his — ^"and  I  have  my  little  upright,  you  see.  I 
can't  imagine." 

"  Shall  I  get  the  porter,  sir,  to  help  open  it  while  you  and 
Mrs.  Jardine  have  tea?"  Baricer  asked.  "I  laid  tea  in  the 
dining-room,  Ma'am." 

"Yes;  let  us  have  it  opened  at  once,"  said  Karen.    " But  I 
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muit  be  hen  when  it  u  opened."  She  drew  her  Mm  from 
Qregory-i  irl  made  the  tour  of  the  cue.  "It  i.  probably 
wnetWng  tery  fragile  «,d  that  i.  why  it  i.  pactod  in^nTi 
great  box;  it  cannot  itMlf  be  lo  big."  "•  "uui  • 

"Barker  wiU  begin  peeling  off  the  outer  hnikt  while  we  get 

"Get  the  porter  up  at  once.  Barker.    I 'm  afraid  your  guar^ 

Se^nCTt*'^  '-r  °!  ^  ^  *•'  *•«  domain,  darling. 
The  preMmt  look,  m  if  only  baronial  hall,  could  accommodate 

7 

She  glMiced  np  at  him  whUe  he  led  her  to  their  room  and 
.w«  f  «»«t  wjnething  in  hie  voice  .tiack  her;  he  had  n't  been 
able  to  control  it  and  it  .ounded  like  ill-temper.  Perhaps  it  waa 
lU-temper.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  reUef,  and  ahnoat  of 
e*«pe,  that  he  shut  the  door  of  the  room  upon  tidal-wavee  and 
^t  hii  arms  around  hie  wife.  "Darling."  he  said,  "thia  ia 
reauy  it  —  at  last  —  our  home-coming." 

She  returned  hiaclaep  and  kiss  with  her  frank,  sweet  fcrvonr. 
though  he  saw  in  her  eyes  a  sUght  bewilderment.  He  insisted 
-he  had  often  dnnng  their  travels  been  her  maid  — on  taking 
off  her  hat  and  shoes  for  her  before  going  into  his  adjoining 
diessing-room.    Karen  always  protested.    "It  ia  «,  dear  and 

^  w  ^V^*  ^^/'  ^^  "''*  P«'*«'t«d  now.  adding,  as  he 
knelt  before  her,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  head:  "And 
besides,  I  bdieve  that  in  some  ways  I  am  stronger  than  you. 
It  should  not  be  you  to  take  care  of  me." 

"Stronger?  In  what  ways?  Upon  my  word.  Madam  I" 
Gregory  exclaimed  smiling  up  at  her.  "Do  you  know  that  I  was 
one  of  the  best  men  of  my  time  at  Oxford?  " 

ir."^  don^t  ">«">  i>»  body.  I  mean  in  feelings,  in  nerves,"  said 
Karen.    "  It  is  more  like  Tante."  .    ■>«« 

He  wondered  while  in  his  litUe  dressing-room  he  splashed 
wrtormgty  in  hot  water,  what  she  quite  did  mean.  Did  she 
gnesa  at  fte  queer,  morbid  moment  that  had  struck  at  his  blisa- 
Bfas  T    te        ™  ^^^  disconcerting  to  have  her  find  him 
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"Do  jtn  mind,"  laid  Earen,  when  ha  joined  her  •gain, 
■miling  at  him  and  daiping  her  handi  in  playful  entreaty, 
"aeeing  at  once  what  the  presmt  ii  before  we  have  tea?  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  eat  tea  while  I  had  not  seen  it" 

"  Mind  ?  I  'm  eager  toiee  it,  too,"  aaid  Qregoiy,  with  a  pang 
of  lelf-reproach.    "  Of  coune  we  muat  wait  tea." 

The  porter,  in  the  passage,  was  carrying  away  the  outer 
boards  of  the  packing-case  and  in  the  drawing-room  they  found 
Barker,  knee  deep  in  straw,  ripping  the  heavy  sacking  coTering 
that  enveloped  a  much  diminished  but  still  enormous  parcel. 

Gregory  came  to  his  aid.  They  drew  forth  fine  shavings  and 
unwrapped  layers  of  paper,  neatly  secured;  slowly  the  core  of 
the  mystery  disclosed  itself  in  a  temple-like  form  with  a  roof 
of  dull  black  lacquer  and  dimly  gildad  inner  walls,  a  thickly 
swathed  figure  wedged  between  them.  The  gift  was,  they  now 
perceived,  a  Chinese  Bouddha  in  his  shrine,  and,  as  Gregory 
and  Barker  disengaged  the  figure  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground, 
amusement,  thongh  still  of  an  acrid  sort,  overcame  Gregor/s 
vexation.  "A  Bouddha,  npon  my  word!"  he  said.  "This  is 
a  gorgeous  gift" 

Karen  stooped  to  help  unroll  as  if  from  a  mummy,  the  multi- 
tudinous bandages  of  fine  paper;  the  passive  bronze  visage  of 
the  idol  was  revealed,  and  by  degrees,  the  seated  figure, 
ludicrously  prone.  They  moved  the  temple  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  where  two  pictures  were  taken  down  and  a  sofa  pushed 
away  to  make  room  for  it;  the  Bouddha  was  hoisted,  with  dif- 
ficulty, on  to  its  lotus,  and  there,  dark  on  its  glimmering  back- 
ground of  gold,  it  sat  and  ambiguously  blessed  them. 

Karen  had  worked  with  them  neatly  and  expeditiously,  and 
in  silence,  and  Gregory,  glancing  at  her  face  from  time  to  time, 
felt  sure  that  she  was  adjusting  herself  to  a  mingled  bewilder- 
ment and  disappointment;  to  the  wish  also,  that  she  might  be 
worthy  of  her  new  possession.  She  stood  now  before  the 
Bouddha  and  gazed  at  it 

They  had  turned  up  the  electric  lights,  but  the  curtains 
were  not  drawn  and  the  scent,  and  light,  and  vague,  diffused 
roar  of  London  at  this  evening  hour  came  in  at  tte  open 
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windowi.  Btrker,  the  porter  and  the  boueiiuud  were  Mrrying 
»w»y  the  litter  <rf  paper  end  rtrtw.  The  bright  cheerful  room 
with  ite  loTtble  banelity  and  familiar  comfort  imiled  iU  wel- 
come; and  there,  in  the  midst,  the  majestic  and  alien  preaence 
lit,  overpowering,  and  groteeque  in  ito  inappropriatenesi. 

Karen  now  turned  her  eyei  en  her  husband  and  slightly 
•miled.  "It  is  very  wonderful,"  she  said,  "but  I  feel  as  if 
Xante  expected  a  great  deal  of  me  in  giving  it  to  me  -  i  great 
deal  more  than  is  in  me.  It  ought  to  be  a  very  d  ep  and 
mystic  person  to  have  that  Bouddha." 

"Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  thing;  quite  wesome  I'erha:)!  Ae. 
expeote  you  to  become  deep  and  mystic,"  said  G:c  '  ■r"  "  Vk^-.p 
don't." 

.  "  There  is  no  ■  ^nger  of  that,"  said  Karen.  '  Of  c„r,re  ii  - 
the  beauty  A  it  and  the  strangeness,  that  made  Tanl  -  la.c  for 
It    It  IS  the  sort  of  thing  she  would  love  to  have  h,rbilf. 

"Where  on  earth  is  he  to  go?"  Gregory  surmised  "  ^'sa. 
he  might  look  well  in  that  big  music-room  at  Les  SolUtided,  or 
in  some  vast  haU  where  he  would  be  more  of  an  episode  and 
less  of  a  white  elephant  I  hardly  thing  hell  fit  anywhere 
into  the  passage,"  he  ventured. 

Karen  had  been  looking  from  him  to  the  Bouddha.  "But 
Gregory,  of  course  he  must  stey  here,"  she  said,  "  in  the  room 
we  live  in.  Tante,  I  am  sure,  meant  that"  Her  voice  had  a 
tremor.  "I  am  sure  it  would  hurt  her  dreadfully  if  we  put 
him  out  of  the  way." 
^Barker  was  now  gone  and  Gregory  put  his  arm  around  her. 

But  it  makes  all  the  room  wrong,  doesn't  it?  It  will  make 
ns  all  wrong— that's  what  I  rather  feel.  We  aren't  d  la 
hauteur."  He  remembered,  after  speaking  them,  that  these 
were  the  words  he  had  used  of  his  one  colloquy  with  Madame  von 
Uarwite. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Karen  after  a  moment,  "that  vou  are 
quite  kind." 

"Darling  — I'm  only  teasing  you,"  said  Gregory.  "Ill 
hke  the  thing  if  you  want  me  to,  and  make  offerings  to  him 
every  morning- he  looks  in  need  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
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doein't  he?  And  what  a  queer  Oriental  icent  is  in  the  air. 
Bather  nice,  that" 

"  Please  don't  call  it  the  '  things' "  said  Karen.  He  saw  into 
her  divided  loyalty.  And  his  comfort  was  to  know  that  she 
did  n't  like  the  Bouddha  either. 

"I  won't,"  he  promised-  "It  isn't  a  thing,  but  a  duty,  a 
privilege,  a  responsibility.  He  shall  stay  here,  where  he  ia. 
He  really  won't  crowd  us  too  impossibly,  and  that  sofa  can  go." 

"You  see,"  said  Karen,  and  tears  now  came  to  her  eyes,  "it 
would  hurt  her  so  dreadfully  if  she  could  dream  that  we  did  not 
love  it  very,  very  much." 

"I  know,"  said  Gregory,  kissing  her.  "I  perfectly  under- 
stand. We  will  love  it  very,  very  much.  Come  now,  you  must 
be  hungry;  let  us  have  our  tea." 
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CHAFTEB  XVU 

MADAME  voir  MAEWITZ  sat  in  the  deep  chintz  Bofs 
with  Karen  beside  her,  and  while  she  talked  to  the 
young  couple,  Karen's  hand  in  hers,  her  eyes  continually  went 
about  the  room  with  an  expression  that  did  not  seem  to  match 
her  alert,  if  rather  mechanical,  conversation.  Karen  had 
already  seen  her,  the  day  before,  when  she  had  gone  to  the 
station  to  meet  her  and  had  driven  with  her  to  Mrs.  Forrester's. 
But  Miss  Scrotton  had  been  there,  too,  almost  tearful  in  her 
welcoming  back  of  her  great  friend,  and  there  had  been  little 
opportunity  for  talk  in  the  carriage.  Tante  had  smiled  upon 
her,  deeply,  had  held  her  hand,  closely,  and  had  asked,  with 
the  playful  air  which  forestalls  gratitude,  how  she  liked  her 
present.  "You  will  see  it,  my  Scrotton;  a  Bouddha  in  his 
shrine  —  of  the  best  period;  a  thing  really  rare  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  Asprey  told  me  of  it,  at  a  sale  in  New  York;  and  I  was 
able  to  secure  it.    Hein,  ma  petite;  you  were  pleased?  " 

"  Oh,  Tante,  my  letter  told  you  that,"  said  Karen. 

"  And  your  husband  ?    He  was  pleased  ?  " 

"He  thought  that  it  was  gorgeous,"  said  Karen,  but  after  a 
momentary  hesitation  not  lost  upon  her  guardian. 

"I  was  sorely  tempted  to  keep  it  myself,"  said  Madame  von 
Marwitz.  « I  could  gee  it  in  the  music-room  at  Les  Solitudes. 
But  at  once  I  felt  — it  is  Karen's.  My  only  anxiety  was  for 
its  background.  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Jardine's  flat.  But  I 
knew  that  I  could  trust  the  man  my  child  had  chosen  to  have 
beauty  about  him." 

"  It  is  n't  exactly  a  beautiful  room,"  Karen  confessed,  smil- 
ing. "It  isn't  like  the  music-room;  you  won't  expect  that 
fronj  a  London  flat  — or  from  us.  But  it  is  very  bright  and 
comfortable  and,  yes,  pretty.  I  hope  that  you  will  like  my 
home." 
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MiB8  ScTotton,  Karen  felt,  while  ihe  made  these  preparatory 
gtatements,  had  eyed  her  in  a  Bomewhat  gaunt  manner;  but 
she  was  accustomed  to  a  gaunt  manner  from  Miss  Scrotton, 
and  Miss  Scrotton's  drawing-room,  certainly,  was  not  as  nice 
as  Gregory's.  £aren  had  not  cared  at  all  for  its  quality  of 
earnest  effort  Miss  Scrotton,  not  many  years  ago,  had  been 
surrounded  with  art-tinted  hangings  and  photographs  from 
Boesetti,  and  the  austerity  of  her  eighteenth-century  reaction 
was  now  almost  defiant.  Her  drawing-room,  in  its  arid  chastity, 
challenged  you,  as  it  were,  to  dare  remember  the  testhetics  of 
South  Kensington. 

Karen  did  not  feel  that  Gregory's  drawing-room  required 
apologies  and  Xante  had  been  so  mild  and  sweet,  if  also  a  little 
ti>Bent,  that  she  trusted  her  to  show  leniency. 

She  had,  as  yet,  to-day,  said  nothing  about  the  Bouddha  or 
the  background  on  which  she  found  him.  She  talked  to 
Gregory,  while  they  waited  for  tea,  asking  him  a  great  many 
questions,  not  seeming,  always,  to  listen  to  his  answers.  "  Ah, 
yes.  Well  done.  Bravo,"  she  said  at  intervals,  as  he  told  her 
about  their  wedding-trip  and  how  he  and  Karen  had  enjoyed 
this  or  that.  When  Barker  brought  in  the  tea-tray  and  set  it 
on  a  little  table  before  Karen,  she  took  up  one  of  the  cups  — 
they  were  of  an  old  English  ware  with  a  wreath  of  roses  inside 
and  lines  of  half  obliterated  gilt  —  and  said  —  it  was  her  first 
comment  on  the  background — "  Tient,  c'ett  jolL  Is  this  one 
of  your  presents,  Karpn?" 

Karen  told  her  that  the  tea-set  was  not  a  present;  it  had  be- 
longed to  a  great-grandmother  of  Gregory's. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  continued  to  examine  the  cup  and,  as 
she  set  it  down  among  the  others,  with  the  deliberate  nicety  of 
gesture  that  gave  at  once  power  and  grace  to  her  slightest  move- 
ment, she  said:  "You  were  fortunate  in  your  great-grand- 
mother, Mr.  Jardine." 

Her  voice,  her  glance,  her  gestures,  wore  already  affecting 
Gregory  unpleasantly.  There  was  in  them  a  quality  of  con- 
sidered control,  as  though  she  recognised  di£5culty  and  wore 
gently  and  warily  evading  it.     Seated  on  his  chintz  sofa  in  the 
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bn^t,  bnmighed  room,  aU  in  white,  with  a  white  lace  head- 
dregs,  half  Teil,  half  turban,  binding  her  hair  and  falling  on 
her  shoulders,  she  made  him  think,  in  her  inappropriateness 
and  splendour,  of  her  own  Bonddha,  who,  in  his  gUmmering 
ihrine,  lifted  his  hand  as  if  in  a  gesture  of  bland  exorcism  be- 
fore which  the  mirage  of  a  vulgar  and  trivial  age  must  presently 
fade  away.  The  Bouddha  looked  permanent  and  the  room 
looked  transient;  the  only  thing  in  it  that  could  stand  up 
sgainst  him,  as  it  were,  was  Karen.  To  her  husband's  eye 
newly  aware  of  sesthetic  discriminations,  Karen  seemed  to  in- 
terpret and  justify  her  surroundings,  to  show  their  common- 
place as  part  of  their  charm  and  to  make  the  Bouddha  and 
Madame  von  Marwitz  herself,  in  all  their  portentous  distinction, 
look  like  incidental  ornaments. 

Madame  von  Marwitz'g  silence  in  regard  to  the  Bouddha  had 
already  become  a  blight,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  the  growing  crisp 
decision  in  Gregory's  manner  that  made  Karen  first  aware  of 
constraint.  Her  eyes  then  turned  from  Tante  to  the  shrine 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  she  said :  «  You  don't  care  for  the 
way  it  looks  here,  Tante,  do  you  —  your  present  ?  " 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  finished  her  tea  and  she  turned  in 
the  sofa  so  that  she  could  consider  the  Bouddha  no  longer 
incidentally  but  decisively.  "I  am  glad  that  it  is  yours,  ma 
chine."  she  said,  after  the  pause  of  her  contemplation.  "  Some 
day  you  must  place  it  more  happily.  You  don't  intend,  do 
you,  Mr.  Jardine,  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  these 
rooms?" 

"  Oh,  but  I  like  it  here  so  much,  Tante,"  Karen  took  upon 
herself  the  reply.  "I  want  to  go  on  living  where  Gregory  has 
lived  for  so  long.    We  have  such  a  view,  you  see ;  and  such  air." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  mused  upon  her  for  a  moment  and 
then  giving  her  chin  a  little  pinch,  half  meditative,  half  caress- 
ing, she  inquired,  with  Continental  frankness:  "A  very  pretty 
sentiment,  ma  petite,  but  what  will  you  do  when  the  babies 
come  ?  " 

Karen  was  not  disconcerted.  "I  rather  hope  we  may  not 
have  babies  for  a  year  or  two,  Tante;  and  when  they  do  come 
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there  will  be  room,  quite  happily,  for  Bevenl.  Ton  don't  know 
how  big  the  flat  it ;  you  will  lee.  Qregory  has  always  been  able 
to  put  up  his  married  sister  and  her  husband;  that  gives  us  one 
quite  big  room  over  and  a  small  one." 

"But  then  you  can  have  no  friends  if  your  rooms  are  full 
of  babies,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  objected,  still  with  mild  pl^- 
fulness. 

"No,"  Karen  had  to  admit  it;  "but  while  they  were  very 
small  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  much  time  for  friends  in 
the  house,  should  I.  And  we  think,  Gregory  and  I,  of  soon 
taking  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  country,  too." 

"  Then,  while  you  remain  here,  and  unless  my  Bouddha  is  to 
look  very  foolish,"  said  Madame  von  Marr^itz,  "you  must,  I 
think,  change  your  drawing-room.  It  can  be  changed,"  she 
gazed  about  her  with  a  touch  of  wildness.  "  Something  could 
be  done.  It  could  be  darkened;  quieted;  it  talks  too  mich  and 
too  loudly  now,  does  it  not?  But  you  could  move  these  bo 
large  chairs  and  couches  away  and  have  sober  furniture,  of  a 
good  period ;  one  can  still  pick  up  good  things  if  one  is  clever ; 
a  Chinese  screen  here  and  there;  a  fine  old  mirror;  a  touch  of 
splendour ;  a  flavour  of  dignity.  The  shape  of  the  room  is  not 
impossible;  the  outlook,  as  you  say,  gives  space  and  breathing; 
something  could  be  done." 

Karen's  gaze  followed  hers,  cogitating  but  not  acquiescent 
"But  you  see,  Tante,"  she  remarked,  "these  are  things  that 
Qregory  has  lived  with.  And  I  like  them  so,  too.  I  should  not 
like  them  changed." 

"  But  they  are  not  things  that  you  have  lived  with,  parileu! " 
said  Madame  von  Marwitz  laughing  gently.  "It  is  a  pretty 
sentiment,  ma  petite,  it  does  you  honour;  you  are  —  but  oh! 
so  deeply  —  the  wife,  already,  are  you  not,  my  Karen?  but  I  am 
sure  that  your  husband  will  not  wish  you  to  sacrifice  your  taste 
to  your  devotion.  Young  men,  many  of  them  do  not  care  for 
these  domestic  matters ;  do  not  see  them.  My  Karen  must  not 
pretend  to  me  that  she  does  not  care  and  see.  I  am  right,  am  I 
not,  Mr.  Jardine  ?  you  would  not  wish  to  deprive  Karen  of  the 
bride's  distinctive  pleasure  —  the  furnishing  of  her  own  nest" 
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Gregor;'*  eyes  met  hen;  —  it  aeemed  to  be  their  Becond  long 
enconnter;  —  eyes  like  jewels,  these  of  Madame  von  Marwitz; 
full  of  intense  life,  intense  colour,  still,  bright  and  cold,  tragicaUy 
cold.  He  seemed  to  see  suddenly  that  all  the  face  —  the  long 
eyebrows,  with  the  plaintive  ripple  of  irregularity  bending  their 
line,  the  languid  lips,  the  mournful  eyelids,  the  soft  contours  of 
cheek  and  throat, —  were  a  veil  for  the  coldness  of  her  eyes.  To 
look  into  them  was  like  coming  suddenly  through  dusky  woods 
to  a  lonely  mountain  tarn,  lying  fathomless  and  icy  beneath  a 
moonlit  sky.  Gregory  was  aware,  as  if  newly  and  more  strongly 
than  before,  of  how  ambiguous  was  her  beauty,  how  sinister  her 
coldness. 

Above  the  depths  where  these  impressions  were  received  was 
his  consciousness  that  he  must  be  careful  if  Earen  were  not  to 
guess  how  much  he  was  disliking  her  guardian.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  smile  at  a  person  he  disliked,  but  it  was  difficult 
not  to  smile  sardonically.  This  was  an  apparently  trivial  occa- 
sion on  which  to  feel  that  it  was  a  contest  that  she  had  inaugu- 
rated between  them ;  but  he  did  feel  it.  "  Karen  knows  that  she 
can  bum  everything  in  the  room  as  far  as  I  'm  concerned,"  he 
said.  "Even  your  Bouddha,"  he  added,  smiling  a  little  more 
nonchalantly,  "  I  'd  gladly  sacrifice  if  it  gave  her  pleasure." 

Kothing  was  lost  upon  Madame  von  Marwitz,  of  that  he  was 
convinced.  She  saw,  perhaps,  further  than  he  did ;  for  he  did 
not  see,  nor  wish  to,  beyond  the  moment  of  guarded  hostility. 
And  it  was  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  precaution,  with, 
indeed,  the  air  of  one  who  draws  softly  aside  from  a  sleeping 
viper  found  upon  the  path,  that  she  answered :  "  I  trust,  indeed, 
that  it  may  never  be  my  Blaren's  pleasure,  or  yours,  Mr.  Jardine, 
to  destroy  what  is  precious;  that  would  hurt  me  very  much. 
And  now,  child,  may  I  not  see  the  rest  of  this  beloved  domain  ?  " 
She  turned  from  him  to  Karen. 

Gregory  rose;  he  had  told  Karen  that  he  would  leave  them 
alone  after  tea ;  he  had  letters  to  write  and  he  would  see  Madame 
von  Marwitz  before  she  went.  He  had  the  sense,  as  he  closed  the 
door,  of  flying  before  tea  *^Htion.  What  might  he  not  say  to 
Madame  von  Marwitz  if  he  saw  +00  much  of  Jer  ? 
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When  abe  and  Karen  wen  left  alone,  Madame  von  Marwitz'a 
expression  changed.  The  veils  of  lightness  fell  away;  her  face 
became  profoundly  melancholy;  she  gazed  in  silence  at  Karen 
and  then  held  out  her  arms  to  her;  Karen  came  closer  and  was 
enfolded  in  their  embrace. 

"  My  child,  my  child,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  leaning,  as 
was  her  wont  at  these  moments,  her  forehead  against  Karen's 
cheek. 

"Dear  Tantc,"  said  Karen.  "You  are  not  sad?"  ahe  mur- 
mured. 

"  Sad?  "  her  guardian  repeated  after  a  moment.  "  Am  I  erer 
anything  but  sad  ?  But  it  is  not  of  my  sadness  that  I  wish  to 
speak.    It  is  of  you.    Are  you  happy,  my  dear  one  ? " 

"  Oh,  Tante  —  so  happy,  so  very  happy ;  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  Madame  von  Marwitz  lifted  her  head  and  stroked 
back  the  girl's  hair.  "  Is  it  su  indeed  ?  He  loves  you  very  much, 
Karen?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Tante." 

"  It  is  a  great  love?  selfless?  passionate?  It  is  a  lot«  worthy 
of  my  child?" 

"Yes,  indeed."  A  slight  austerity  was  now  apparent  in 
Karen's  tone.  Silence  fell  between  tiiem  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  stroking  again  the  golden  head,  Madame  von  Marwitz  con- 
tinued, with  great  tenderness;  "It  is  well.  It  is  what  I  have 
prayed  for  —  for  my  child.  And  let  me  not  cast  one  shadow, 
even  of  memory,  upon  your  happiness.  Yet  ah  —  ah  Karen  — 
if  you  could  have  let  me  share  in  the  sunshine  a  little.  If  you 
could  have  remembered  how  dark  was  my  way,  how  limely. 
That  my  child  should  have  married  without  me.  It  hurts.  It 
hurts—" 

She  did  not  wish  to  cast  a  shadow,  yet  she  was  weeping,  the 
silent,  undisfigured  weeping  that  Karen  knew  so  well,  showing 
only  in  the  slow  welling  of  tears  from  darkened  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Tante,"  Karen  now  leaned  her  head  to  her  guardian's 
shoulder,  "  I  did  not  dream  you  would  mind  so  much.  It  was 
so  difficult  to  know  what  to  do." 
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"  E«Te  I  ihowii  myielf  ao  indifferent  to  yon  in  the  put,  my 
Etren,  that  you  should  have  thought  I  would  not  mind?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,  Xante.  I  thought  that  you  vould  feel 
that  it  was  what  it  was  best  for  me  to  do.  I  had  given  my  word. 
All  the  plans  were  made." 

"  Yon  had  given  your  word?  Would  he  not  have  let  you  put 
me  before  your  word?  For  once?  For  that  one  time  in  all 
our  lives?" 

"  It  was  not  that,  Tante.  Gregory  would  have  done  what  I 
wished.  You  must  not  think  that  I  was  forced  in  any  way." 
£aren  now  had  raised  her  head.  "  But  we  had  waited  for  you. 
We  thought  that  you  were  coming.  It  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  that  you  let  us  know,  Tante,  and  you  did  not  even  say 
when  yon  were  coming  back." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  kept  silence  for  some  moments  after 
this,  savouring  perhaps  in  the  words  —  though  Karen's  eyes,  in 
speaking  them,  had  also  filled  with  tears  —  some  hint  of  resist- 
ance. She  looked  away  from  the  girl,  keeping  her  hand  in  hers, 
as  she  said :  "  I  could  not  come.  I  could  not  tell  you  when  I 
was  to  come.  There  were  reasons  that  bound  me ;  ties ;  claims ; 
a  tangle  of  troubled  human  lives  —  the  threads  passing  through 
my  fingers.  No;  I  was  not  free;  and  there  I  would  have  had 
you  trust  me.  No,  no,  my  Karen,  we  will  speak  of  it  no  farther. 
I  understand  young  hearts  —  they  are  forgetful;  they  cannot 
dwell  oa  the  shadowed  places.  Let  us  put  it  aside,  the  great 
grief.  What  surprises  me  is  to  find  that  the  littlest,  littlest  ones 
cling  so  closely.  I  am  foolish,  Karen.  I  have  had  much  to 
bear  lately,  and  I  cannot  shake  off  the  little  griefs.  That  otliers 
than  mynlf  should  have  chosoi  my  child's  trousseau;  oh,  it  is 
small  —  so  very  small  a  thing;  yet  it  hurts;  it  hurts.  That  the 
joy  of  seeking  all  the  pretty  clothes  together — that,  that,  too, 
should  have  been  taken  from  me.    Do  not  weep,  child." 

"  Tante,  you  could  not  come,  and  the  things  had  to  be  made 
ready.  They  all  —  Mrs.  Forrester  —  Betty  —  seemed  to  feel 
there  was  no  time  to  loae.  And  I  have  always  chosai  my  own 
clothes ;  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  feel  this  so." 
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'•  Betty?  Who  ii  Betty? "  Ifadute  Ton  llarwiti  inonmfnlly 
yet  alertly  inquired. 

"Lady    Jtrdine,    Qregory'g    sister-in-law.    Ton    wmember, 
> ,  Tante,  I  have  written  of  her.    She  has  been  so  kind." 

"Betty,"  Mad '010  von  Marwitz  repeated,  sadly.    "Yes,  I  re- 

i  member;  she  was  at  your  wedding,  I  think.     There,  dry  your 

eyes,  child.    I  understand.    It  is  a  loving  heart,  but  it  forgot 

The  sad  old  Tante  was  crowded  out  by  new  friends  —  new  joys." 

"  No,  you  must  not  say  that,  Tante.    It  is  not  true." 

The  hardness  that  Madame  von  Marwitz  knew  how  to  interpret 
was  showing  itself  on  Karen',    face,  despite  the  tears.    Her 
I  guardian  rose,  passing  her  er..i  around  her  shoulders.    "  It  is 

I  not  true,  then,  ekirie.    Wh--    one  is  very  sad  one  is  foolish. 

Ah,  I  know  it;  one  imagii  i  too  quickly  things  that  are  not 
tme.  They  float  and  then  they  cling,  like  the  tiny  barbed  down 
of  the  thistle,  and  then,  behold,  one's  brain  is  choked  with  thorny 
weeds.  That  is  how  it  comes,  my  Karen.  Forgive  me.  There; 
.    kiss  me." 

"Darling  Tante,"  Karen  murmured,  clasping  her  closely. 
"Nothing,  nothing  crowded  you  out.  Nothing  could  ever 
crowd  you  out.  Say  that  you  believe  me.  Say  that  all  the 
thistles  are  rooted  up  and  thrown  away." 

"Booted  up  and  burned  —  burned  root  and  branch,  my  child. 
I  promise  it  I  trust  my  child ;  she  is  mine ;  my  loving  om, 
Aitui  toii-il.  And  now,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  spoke  with  sud- 
den gaiety,  "  and  now  show  me  your  home,  my  Karen,  show  me 
all  over  this  home  of  yours  to  which  already  yon  are  so  attached 
Ah  —  it  is  a  child  in  love  I " 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  their  arms  around  each  other's 
waists.  Madame  von  Marwitz  cast  her  spoil  over  Mrs.  Barker 
in  the  kitclien,  and  smiled  a  long  smile  upon  Boae,  the  house- 
maid. '•■  Yea,  yes,  very  nice,  very  pretty,"  she  said,  in  the  spare- 
room,  the  little  dressing-room,  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  In 
Karen's  room,  with  its  rose-budded  chintz  and  many  photographs 
of  herself,  of  Gregory,  she  paused  and  looked  about  "Verv, 
very  pretty,"  she  repeated.  "Ton  like  bedsteads  of  brass,  my 
Karen?" 
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"J«^T»nte.  Thejr  look  io  dean  Md  bririit" 
I,«i2  ^!^  ""*  ""if*-  .  I  ^  "<»*  a>i^  that  I  could  deep  in 
^  *fa-^-nevoiiMarwitiinu.ed.  "  But  it  i«  a  iimple  chad." 
Yet,  tha.  u  juat  it,  Tante,"  wid  Karen,  Bailing.  "And  T 
wttted  to  eip.ain  to  yon  about  the  drawing-room.  You  see  it 
u  tftat;  I  am  jiinple;  not  a  aea-anemone  of  taste,  like  you.  I 
jTQie  well  see  tl.mp.  I  see  that  Le.  Solitudes  is  beautiful,  and 
that  this  IS  not  like  Le.  SoUtudes.    Yet  I  Uke  it  here  juit  as 

"Becwise  it  is  his,  is  it  not  so,  my  child-in-love  ?    Ah.  the 
must  not  be  teasei    You  can  be  happy,  then,  among  sTiueh 

'  Y.r,-r,°.°^°^  ?'y.  *•*  «"*'*^  ""^  "™  ^^^y  coloured?" 
Ye8,mdeed.    And  rt  l.  a  pretty  bedroom,  Tante.    You  must 

ay  that  it  18  a  pretty  bedroom  '  " 
"I.  it?    Mustl?    Pretty?     fes,  no  doubt  it  is  pretty.    Yet 

I  couldhave  wished  that  my  Karen's  neet  had  more  distinction. 

expressed  a  finer  sense  of  personality.    I  imagine  that  evw 

SJ""""*  "*  '*'*  ^^"''  *''  '»°^«^"  J'ut  such  i 

"You  think  so,  Tante?    I  am  afraid  that  if  you  think  this 

Uke  ewrybody's  room  you  wUl  find  Gregory's  library  even  worse. 

You  mus  soe  that  now;  it  is  all  that  you  have  not  seen."    Kai«n 

took  her  last  bull  by  the  horns,  leading  her  out. 

-"*?'*  "n""^  wall-paper,  sealing-wai  red;  with  racing  print* 

^  the  walls  and  a  very  large  photograph  over  the  mantelpiece 

of  arowing-crew  at  Oxford?"  Madame  von  Marwitz  questiowd 

with  a  mixture  of  roguishness  and  resignation. 
"  Yts,  yes,  you  wicked  Tante.    How  did  you  know  ?  " 
"  I  know ;  I  see  it,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.    «  But  •  an'a 

room  expresses  a  man's  past    One  cannot  complain  of  that" 
They  went  to  the  library.    Madame  von  Marwiti  had  de- 

«nbed  It  with  singular  accuracy.    Gregory  rote  from  his  letters 

taici'o/t^™*  ^^^  ^"^  *°  ^^^%  bott  showing  their 

"It  is  aurevoir,  then,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  standinR 
"^•i^f '..*'■  "™  ''°™^  ^"™'»  'houlders.    « I  am  happy  in 

my  child's  happiness,  Mr.  Jardine.    You  have  made  her  ha  Jpy! 
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and  I  thank  yon.  Too  will  lend  her  to  me,  lometiaMar  Yon 
vill  be  generoua  with  me  and  let  me  lee  herP  " 

"Of  coone;  whenefer  you  want  to;  whenerer  the  wante  to," 
■aid  Gregory,  leaning  his  handi  on  the  back  of  hii  chair  and 
tilting  it  a  little  while  he  imiled  the  fullest  acqnieicence. 

Madame  Ton  Marwitx'a  eye*  brooded  on  him.  "  That  ia  kind," 
ihe  aaid  gently. 

"  Oh  no,  it  ia  n't,"  Gregory  retnmed. 

"1  think,"  (aid  Madame  Ton  Marwitz,  becoming  even  more 
gentle,  "that  you  migunderstand  my  meaning.  When  people 
love,  it  is  hard  sometimes  not  to  be  selfish  in  the  joy  of  love,  and 
the  lesser  claims  tend  to  be  forgotten.  I  only  ask  that  you  should 
make  it  easy  for  Karen  to  come  to  me." 

To  this  Gregory  did  not  reply.  He  continued  to  tilt  his  chsir 
and  to  smile  at  Madame  von  Marwitz. 

"  This  husband  of  yours,  Karen,"  said  Madame  Ton  Marwib, 
"  does  not  understand  me  yet.  You  must  interpret  me  to  him. 
Adieu,  Mr.  Jardine.  Will  yon  come  with  me  alone  to  the  dooi, 
Karen.    It  is  our  first  farewell  in  a  home  I  do  not  give  you." 

She  gsTe  Gregory  her  hand.  They  left  him  and  went  doM 
the  passage  together.  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  kept  her  arm  round 
the  girl's  shoulders,  but  its  grasp  had  tightened. 

"  My  child  I  my  own  child  I "  she  murmured,  as,  at  the  door, 
she  turned  and  clasped  her.    Her  Toice  stroTe  with  deep  emotJon. 

"  Dear,  dear  Tante,"  said  Karen,  also  with  a  faltering  voice. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  achieved  an  uncertain  smile.  "Fare- 
well, my  dear  one.  I  bless  you.  My  blessing  be  upon  you." 
Then,  on  the  threshold  she  paused.  "  Try  to  make  your  husband 
like  me  a  little,  my  Karen,"  she  said. 

Karen  did  not  come  back  to  him  in  the  smoking-room  and 
Gregory  presently  got  up  and  went  to  look  for  her.  He  found 
her  in  the  drawing-room,  sitting  in  the  twilight,  her  elbow  on 
her  knee,  her  chin  in  htr  Land.  He  did  not  know  what  she 
could  be  feeling;  the  fact  taat  dominated  in  his  own  mind  was 
that  her  guardian  had  made  her  weep. 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  said.  He  stooped  over  her  and  put  hit 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 
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The  face  Ae  lifted  to  hlmwuiinMguoM.  She  h«d  not  wept 
igiin;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  rare  th«t  ahe  hed  been  intentlT 
thinking.  The  remit  of  her  thought,  now,  wa*  ■  look  of  re«,lut« 
•jrenity.  But  he  wu  rare  that  ihe  did  not  feel  serene.  For 
the  firet  time,  Keren  wai  hiding  her  feeling  from  him.  «  Well 
darling,"  she  replied. 

She  got  up  and  put  her  arm*  around  hii  neck;  the  looked  at 
him,  smiling  calmly;  then,  at  if  .truck  by  a  sudden  memory,  the 
laid :       It  M  the  night  of  the  dance,  Gregory." 

They  were  to  dine  at  Edith  Morton's  and  go  on  to  Karen'a 
flnt  dance.  Under  Betty's  superrition  she  had  already  made 
progress  through  half-a-dozen  lessons,  though  she  had  not,  she 
oiwfessed  to  Gregory,  greatly  distinguished  herself  at  them. 

f  «  get  yon  round  all  right,"  he  had  promised  her.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  dance. 

^1  So^it  is,"  said  Gregory.    « It 's  not  time  to  dress  yet.  is  it  ?  " 
It  8  only  half -past  six.    Shall  I  wear  my  white  silk,  Greg- 
ory, with  the  little  white  rose  wreath  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  the  nice  little  square-toed  white  silk  shoes  — like 
t  Beynolda  la  ^'e  — and  like  nobody  else's.  I  do  so  like  your 
iqnare  toes."  ' 

"  I  cannot  bear  pinched  toes,"  said  Karen.  «  My  father  gaye 
me  a  horror  of  that ;  and  Tante.  Her  feet  are  as  perfect  as  her 
hands.  She  has  all  her  shoes  made  for  her  by  a  wonderful  old 
man  in  Vienna  who  is  an  artist  in  shoes.  She  was  lookinir  weU 
ws  n't  she,  Tante  ?  »  Karen  added,  in  even  tones.  Gregonr  and 
Ihe  were  sitting  now  on  the  sofa  together,  their  arms  linked 
ind  hand-in-hand. 

"Beautiful,"  said  Gregory  with  sincerity.  "How  well  that 
odd  head-dress  became  her." 

"  Did  n't  it  ?  It  was  nice  that  she  liked  those  pretty  tea-cups, 
wasnt  it.  And  appreciated  our  yiew;  eyen  though,"  Karen 
smiled,  taking  now  another  bull  by  the  horns,  "she  was  so  hard 
on  OM  flat.    I  'm  afraid  she  feels  her  Bouddha  en  travesiie  here." 

V  vf',?i  "'  °*  '""'*•  ^  ^°  ^°'P^'"  ""d  Gregory,  also  seizing 
his  buU,  that  she  did  n't  think  me  rude  in  my  joke  about  being 
willing  to  bum  him.    And  you  will  change  everything  — bum 
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anj^hing  —  barring  the  Bonddha  and  the  tea-cnps  —  that  yon 
want  to,  won't  you,  dear? " 

"No;  I  wouldn't,  even  if  I  wanted  to;  and  I  don't  want  to. 
Perhaps  Tante  did  not  quite  understand.  I  think  it  may  take 
a  little  time  for  her  to  understand  your  jokes  or  you  her  out- 
ispokenness.  She  is  like  a  child  in  her  candour  about  the  things 
!  she  likes  or  dislikes."  A  fuller  ease  had  come  to  her  voice.  By 
her  brave  pretence  that  all  was  well  sho  was  persuading  herself 
that  all  could  be  made  well. 

Perhaps  it  might  be,  thought  Gregory,  if  only  he  could  go  on 
keeping  his  temper  with  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  if  Karen, 
wise  and  courageous  darling,  could  accept  the  unspoken  between 
them,  and  spare  him  definitions  and  declarations.  A  situation 
undefined  is  so  often  a  situation  saved.  Life  grows  over  and 
around  it.  It  becomes  a  mere  mummied  fly,  preserved  in  amber; 
unsightly  perhaps;  but  unpemicious.  After  all,  he  told  himself 
—  and  he  went  on  thinking  over  the  incidents  of  the  afternoon 
while  he  dressed  —  after  all,  Madame  von  Marwitz  might  not 
be  much  in  London;  she  was  a  comet  and  her  course  would  lead 
her  streaming  all  over  the  world  for  the  greater  pare  of  her  time. 
And  above  all  and  mercifully,  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  not  a 
person  upon  whose  affections  one  would  have  to  count.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  out  all  sorts  of  things  about  her  this 
afternoon:  he  could  have  given  Sargent  points.  The  main 
strength  of  her  feeling  for  anyone,  deep  instinct  told  him,  was 
an  insatiable  demand  that  they  should  feel  sufficiently  for  her. 
And  the  chief  difficulty  —  he  refused  to  dignify  it  by  the  name 
of  danger  —  was  that  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  her  deep  in- 
stincts, too,  and  had,  no  doubt,  found  out  all  sorts  of  things 
about  him.  He  did  not  like  her;  he  had  not  liked  her  from  the 
first;  and  she  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  that  he  liked  her  less  and 
less.  He  was  able  to  do  Madame  von  Marwitz  justice.  Even 
a  selflessly  devoted  mother  could  hardly  rejoice  wholeheartedly 
in  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  a  man  who  disliked  herself; 
and  how  much  less  could  Madame  von  Marwitz,  who  was  not  s 
mother  and  not  selflessly  devoted  to  anybody,  rejoice  in  Karen's 
marriage.    She  was  right  in  feeling  that  it  menaced  her  owi 
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THE  unspoken,  for  the  first  month  or  so  of  Madame  von 
Marwitz's  return,  remained  accepted.  There  were  no  dec- 
larations and  no  definitions,  and  Gregory's  immumty  was 
founded  on  something  more  reassuring  than  the  mere  fact  that 
Madame  von  Marwitz  frequently  went  away.  When  she  was  in 
London,  it  hecame  apparent,  he  was  to  see  very  little  of  her, 
and  as  long  as  they  did  not  meet  too  often  he  felt  that  he  was, 
in  so  far,  safe.  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  tremendously  busy. 
She  paid  many  week-end  visits ;  she  sat  to  Belot  —  who  had  come 
to  London  to  paint  it  —  for  a  great  portrait;  she  was  to  give 
three  concerts  in  London  during  the  winter  and  two  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  natural  enough  that  she  had  not  found  time  to  come 
to  the  flat  again. 

But  although  Gregory  saw  so  little  of  her,  although  she  was 
not  in  his  life  as  a  presence,  he  felt  her  in  it  as  an  influence. 
She  might  have  been  the  invisible  but  portentous  comet  moving 
majestically  on  the  far  confines  of  his  aolar  system;  and  one 
accounted  for  oddities  of  behaviour  in  the  visible  planets  bjr 
inferring  that  the  comet  was  the  cause  of  them.  If  ha  saw  verj 
little  of  Madame  von  Marwitz,  he  saw,  too,  much  less  of  his  twin 
planet,  Karen.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Karen's  course  was  odd 
as  that  it  was  altered.  If  Madame  von  Marwitz  sent  for  her 
very  intermittently,  she  had,  all  the  same,  in  all  her  life,  as  she 
told  Gregory,  never  seen  so  much  of  her  guardian.  She  frankly 
displayed  to  him  the  radiance  of  her  state,  wishing  him,  as  he 
guessed,  to  share  to  the  full  every  detail  of  her  privileges,  and  to 
realise  to  the  full  her  gratitude  to  him  for  proving  so  conclu- 
sively to  Tante  that  there  was  none  of  the  selfishness  of  love  in 
him.  Tante  must  see  that  he  made  it  very  easy  for  her  to  go 
to  her,  and  Gregory  derived  his  own  secret  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  that  Karen's  radiance  was  the  best  of  retorts  to  Madame 
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of  a  bowl  of  white  of  egg.  'When  Tante  introduced  hei  wit  into 
the  colourlew  gubitance  she  frothed  it  to  a  sparkling  work  of  art 
Gregory  was  aware  Bometimea  of  a  pang  ag  he  listened.  He 
and  Karen  had,  indeed,  their  many  little  jokcg,  and  their  gtock 
of  common  aggociation  wag  growing;  bnt  there  was  nothing  like 
the  range  of  reference,  nothing  like  the  variety  of  experience, 
that  her  life  with  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  given  her  to  draw 
upon.  It  wag  to  her  companionship,  intermittent  as  it  had  been, 
with  the  world-wandering  genius  that  she  owed  the  security  of 
judgment  that  often  amused  yet  often  disconcerted  him,  the 
catholicity  of  taste  beside  which,  though  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge its  final  validity,  he  felt  his  own  taste  to  be  sometimes 
narrow  and  sometimes  guileless.  He  saw  that  Karen  had  every 
ground  for  feeling  her  own  point  of  view  a  larger  one  than  his. 
It  was  no  personal  complacency  that  her  assurance  expressed, 
but  the  modest  recognition  of  privilege.  Beyond  their  personal 
tie,  so  her  whole  demeanour  showed  him,  he  had  nothing  to  add 
to  her  highly  dowered  life. 

Gregory  had  known  that  hip  world  would  mean  nothing  to 
Karen;  yet  when,  under  Betty's  guidance,  she  fulfilled  her  social 
duties,  dined  out,  gave  dinners,  received  and  returned  visits,  the 
very  compliance  of  her  indifference,  while  always  amusing,  veied 
him  a  little,  and  a  little  alarmed  him,  too.  He  had  known  that 
he  would  have  to  make  all  the  adjustments,  but  how  adjust  one- 
self to  a  permanent  separation  between  one's  private  and  one's 
social  life?  Old  ties,  lacking  new  elements  of  growth,  tended  to 
become  formalities.  When  Karen  was  not  there,  he  did  not  care 
to  go  without  her  to  see  people,  and  when  she  was  with  him  the 
very  charm  of  her  personality  was  a  barrier  between  him  and 
them.  His  life  became  narrower  as  well  as  lonelier.  There  was 
nothing  much  to  be  done  with  people  to  whom  one's  wife  was 
indifferent. 

It  wi  very  obvious  to  him  that  she  found  the  sober,  conven- 
tional people  who  were  his  friends  very  flavourless,  especially 
when  she  came  to  them  from  Fafner's  cave.  He  had  always 
taken  his  friends  for  granted,  as  part  of  the  pleasant  routine  of 
life,  like  one's  breakfast  or  one's  bath;  but  now,  seeing  thtB 
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inew,  through  Karen's  eye«,  he  wm  indined  more  and  more  to 
believe  that  they  were  n't  as  dull  as  she  found  them.  She  lacked 
the  fundamental  eiperience  of  a  rooted  life.  She  was  yet  to 
learn  —  he  hoped,  he  determined,  she  should  learn  —  that  a 
weial  system  of  harmonious  people,  significant  perhaps  more  be- 
cause of  their  places  in  the  system  than  as  units,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  a  highly  evoked  code,  wcs,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
I  more  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  spend  one's  life  than  an 
anarchic  world  of  erratic,  undisciplined,  independent  individuals. 
Karen,  however,  did  not  understand  the  use  of  the  system  and 
she  saw  its  members  with  eyes  as  clear  to  their  defects  as  were 
Gregory's  to  the  defects  of  Madame  von  Marwitz. 

Gregory's  friends  belonged  to  that  orderly  and  efficient  section 
of  the  nation  that  moves  contentedly  between  the  simply  pro- 
fessional and  the  ultra  fashionable.  They  had  a  great  many 
duties,  social,  political  and  domestic,  which  they  took  with  a 
pleasant  seriousness,  and  a  great  many  pleasures  which  they  took 
seriously,  too.  They  "came  up "  from  the  quiet  responsibilities 
of  the  country-side  for  a  season  and  "  did "  the  concerts  and 
exhibitions  as  they  "  did  "  their  shopping  and  their  balls.  Art, 
to  most  of  them,  was  a  thing  accepted  on  authority,  like  the 
latest  cut  for  sleeves  or  the  latest  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair. 
A  few  of  them,  like  the  Cornish  Lavingtons,  had  never  heard 
Madame  Okraska;  a  great  many  of  them  had  never  heard  of 
Belot  The  Madame  Okraskas  and  the  Belots  of  the  world  wero 
to  them  a  queer,  alien  people,  regarded  with  only  a  mild,  deriva- 
tive  interest.  They  recognized  the  artist  as  a  decorative  appur- 
tenance of  civilized  life,  very  much  as  they  recognized  the  dentist 
or  the  undertaker  as  its  convenient  appurtenances.  It  still 
struck  them  as  rather  strange  that  one  should  meet  artists  so- 
cially and,  perhaps,  as  rather  regrettable,  their  traditional 
standard  of  good  faith  requiring  that  the  people  one  met  socially 
should,  on  the  whole,  be  people  whom  one  wouldn't  mind  one's 
sons  and  daughters  marrying;  and  they  did  n't  conceive  of  artists 
as  entering  that  category. 

Gregory,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not  gauge  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  Karen  came  to  realize  these  standards  of  his 
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world.  Her  cheerful  evenneM  of  demeanour  wai  a  cloak,  Bome- 
timet  for  indignation  and  jometimes  for  mirth.  She  could  only 
face  the  fact  that  this  world  must,  in  a  sense,  be  hers,  by  rele- 
gating it  and  all  that  it  meant  to  the  merest  background  in  +heir 
lives.  Her  real  life  consisted  in  Gregory;  in  Tante.  All  that 
she  had  to  do  with  these  people  —  oh,  so  nice  and  kind  they  were, 
she  saw  that  well,  but  oh  so  stupid,  most  of  them,  so  inconceiv- 
ably blind  to  everything  of  value  in  life —  all  that  she  had  to 
do  was,  from  time  to  time,  to  open  their  boi,  their  well-padded, 
well-provendered  box,  and  look  at  them  pleasantly.  She  feh 
sure  that  for  Gregory's  sake,  if  not  for  theirs,  she  should  always 
be  able  to  look  pleasantly;  unless  — she  had  been  afraid  of  this 
Bometimes  —  they  should  say  or  do  things  that  in  their  blindness 
struck  at  Tante  and  at  the  realities  that  Tante  stood  for.  But 
all  had  gone  so  well,  so  Karen  believed,  that  she  felt  no  mis- 
givings when  Tante  expressed  a  wish  to  look  into  the  box  with 
her  and  said,  "  You  must  give  a  little  dinner-party  for  me,  my 
Karen,  so  that  I  may  see  your  new  milieu." 

Gregory  controlled  a  dry  little  grimace  when  Karen  reported 
this  speech  to  him.  He  could  n't  but  suspect  Tante's  motives  in 
wanting  them  to  give  a  little  dinner-party  for  her.  But  he 
feigned  the  most  genial  interest  in  the  plan  and  agreed  with 
Karen  that  they  must  ask  their  very  nicest  to  meet  Tante. 

Betty  had  helped  Karen  with  all  her  dinners;  she  had  seen 
as  yet  very  little  of  the  great  woman,  and  ente'^d  fully  into 
Karen's  eagerness  that  everything  should  be  very  iice. 

"Gregory  will  take  her  in,"  said  Betty;  "and  we'll  pnt 

Bertram  Fraser  on  her  other  side.    He's  always  delightful 

And  we  11  have  the  Canning-Thompsons  and  the  Overtons  and 

the  Byngs ;  the  Byngs  are  so  decorative  1 "    Constance  Armytage 

■  was  now  Mrs.  Byng. 

"  And  my  dear  old  General,"  said  Karen,  sitting  at  her  desk 
with  a  paper  on  her  knee  and  an  obedient  pencil  in  her  hand; 
"  I  forget  his  name,  but  we  met  him  at  the  linner  that  you  gave 
after  we  married ;  you  know,  Betty,  with  th,  thin  russet  face  and 
the  little  blue  eyes.    May  he  take  me  in  ?  " 

"General  Montgomery.    Yes;  that  is  a  good  idea;  glorioM 
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old  man.    Though  Lady  Montgomery  is  rather  a  stodge,"  said 
Betty;  "but  Oliver  can  have  her." 

"I  remember,  a  sleek,  small  head  — like  a  turtle  — with 
«almon-pink  feathers  on  it.    Poor  Oliver.    Will  he  mind?  " 

"Not  a  bit.  He  never  miuds  anything  but  the  dinner;  and 
with  Mrs.  Barker  we  can  trust  to  that" 

"Tante  often  likes  soldiers,"  said  Karen,  pleased  with  her 
good  idea.  "  Our  flags,  she  says,  they  are,  and  that  the  world 
would  be  drab-coloured  without  them." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Bertram  Fraser  was  an  old  family  friend 
of  the  Jardines'.  His  father  was  still  the  rector  of  their  North- 
umberland pariah,  and  he  and  Gregory  and  Oliver  had  hunted 
and  fished  and  shot  and  gone  to  Oxford  together.  Bertram  had 
been  a  traveller  in  strange  countries  since  those  days,  had  writ- 
ten one  or  two  clever  books  and  was  now  in  Parliament.  The 
Overtons,  also  country  neighbours,  were  fond  of  music  as  well 
as  of  hunting,  and  Mr.  Canning-Thompson  was  an  eminent,  if 
rather  ponderous,  Q.C.,  for  whose  wife,  the  gentle  and  emaciated 
Lady  Mary,  Gregory  had  a  special  affection.  She  was  a  great 
philanthropist  and  a  patient  student  of  early  Italian  art,  and 
he  and  she  talked  gardens  and  pictures  together. 

Betty  and  Oliver  were  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  festal  night, 
Betty's  efficiency,  expressed  by  all  her  diamonds  and  ^  dress  of 
rose-coloured  velvet,  making  up  for  whatever  there  might  be  of 
inefficiency  in  Karen's  appearance  and  deportment.  Karen  was 
8hll,  touchingly  so  to  her  husband's  eyes,  the  little  Hans  Ander- 
sen heroine  in  appearance.  She  wore  to-night  the  white  silk 
dress  and  the  wreath  of  little  white  roses. 

Oliver  and  Gregory  chatted  desultorily  until  the  Byngs  arrived. 
Ohver  was  fair  and  ruddy  and  his  air  of  dozing  contentment 
was  always  vexatious  to  his  younger  brother.  He  had  every 
reason  for  contentment.  Betty's  money  had  securely  buttressed 
the  family  fortunes  and  he  had  three  delightful  little  boys  to 
buttress  Betty's  money.  Gregory  grew  a  little  out  of  temper 
sitcr  talking  for  five  minutes  to  Oliver  and  this  was  not  a  fortu- 
nate mood  in  which  to  realise,  as  the  Montgomerys,  the  Overtons 
and  the  Canning-Thompsons  foUowed  the  Byngs,  at  eight-fifteen. 
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that  Ifadame  ton  Harwiti  wai  probably  going  to  be  late.  At 
eight-thirty,  Karen,  looking  at  him  with  some  anxiety  ezpretaed 
in  her  railed  brows,  ailently  conveyed  to  him  her  fear  that  the 
soup,  at  the  very  least,  would  be  spoiled.  At  eight-forty  Betty 
murmured  to  Karen  that  they  had  perhaps  better  begin  without 
Uadame  von  Marwitz  —  had  n't  they?  She  must,  for  some 
reason,  be  unable  to  come.  Dinner  was  for  eight.  "  Oh,  but  we 
must  wait  longer,"  said  Karen.  "  She  would  have  telephoned 
—  or  Mrs.  Forrester  would  —  if  she  had  not  been  coming. 
Tante  is  always  late;  but  always,  always,"  she  added,  without 
condemnation  if  with  anxiety.  "And  there  is  the  bell  now. 
Yes,  I  heard  it" 

It  was  a  quarter  to  nine  when  Madame  von  Marwitz,  with 
Karen,  who  had  hastened  out  to  meet  her,  following  behind, 
appeared  at  last,  benign  and  unperturbed  as  a  moon  sliding  from 
clouds.  In  the  doorway  she  made  her  accustomed  pause,  the 
pause  of  one  not  surveying  her  audience  but  indulgently  allow- 
ing her  audience  to  survey  her.  It  was  the  attitude  in  which 
Belot  was  painting  his  great  portrait  of  her.  But  it  was  not  met 
to-night  by  the  eyes  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  The  hungry 
guests  looked  at  Madame  yon  Marwitz  with  austere  relief  sad 
looked  only  long  enough  to  satisfy  themselves  that  her  appear- 
ance really  meant  dinner. 

Gregory  led  the  way  with  her  into  the  dining-room  and  sus- 
pected in  her  air  of  absent  musing  a  certain  discomfiture. 

She  was,  as  usual,  strangely  and  beautifully  attired,  as  though 
for  the  operatic  stage  rather  than  for  a  dinner-party.  Strings 
of  pearls  fell  from  either  side  of  her  head  to  her  shoulders  and  a 
wide  tiara  of  pearls  banded  her  forehead  in  a  manner  recalling 
a  EuBsian  head-diesa.  She  looked,  though  so  lovely,  also  so  con- 
spicuous that  there  was  a  certain  ludicrousness  in  her  appearance. 
It  apparently  displeased  or  surprised  Lady  Montgomery,  who, 
on  Gregory's  other  hand,  her  head  adorned  with  the  salmon-pink, 
ostrich  feathers,  raised  a  long  tortoiseshell  lorgnette  and  fixed 
Madame  von  Marwitz  through  it  for  a  mute,  resentful  moment 
Madame  von  Marwitz,  erect  and  sublime  as  a  goddess  :n  a  shrine, 
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boked  btclc  It  wu  a  look  lifted  far  above  the  region  of  Ladj 
Montgomery'a  fonnal,  and  after  all  only  tentativo,  diaapproba- 
tiona;  divine  impertinence,  BOTerei^n  disdain  informed  it  Lady 
Montgomery  dropped  her  lorgn.  3  with  a  little  clatter  and^ 
•djuiting  her  heavy  diamond  br  jleta,  turned  her  deek  mid- 
Victonan  head  to  her  neighbour.  Gregory  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  amused  or  vexed. 

It  waii  now  hia  part  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  great 
won-fL .  and  he  found  the  task  difficult  She  was  not  silent,  nor 
unresponsive.  She  listened  to  his  remarks  with  the  almost  dis- 
concerting  closeness  of  attention  that  he  had  observed  in  her  on 
their  meeting  of  the  other  dry,  seeming  to  seek  in  them  some 
Mvonr  that  stiU  escaped  he:-  good-will.  She  answered  him 
Hertly,  swiftly,  and  often  at  random,  as  though  by  her  intelli- 
pncc  and  competence  to  cover  his  ineptitude.  Her  smile  wai 
bnghtly  mechanical;  her  voice  at  once  insistent  and  monotonous. 
She  had  an  air,  which  Gregory  felt  more  and  more  to  be  almost 
insolent,  of  doing  her  duty. 

Bertram  Fraser's  turn  came  and  he  rose  to  it  with  his  usual 
buoyancy.  He  was  interested  in  meeting  Madpne  von  Marwitz  • 
1)0.  he  was  a  young  man  who  had  made  his  wi  a  the  world  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  his  achievement  He  expected  people  to  be 
interested  also  in  meeting  him.  He  expected  from  the  great 
pmus  a  reciprocal  buoyancy.  Madame  von  Marwitz  bent  her 
brows  upon  him.  Irony  grew  in  her  smile,  a  staccatc  crispnesa 
m  her  utterance.  Cool  and  competent  as  he  was,  Bertram  pres- 
ently looked  disconcerted;  he  did  not  easily  forgive  those  who 
disconcerted  him,  and,  making  no  further  effort  to  carry  on  the 
conversation,  he  sat  silent,  smiling  a  little,  and  waited  for  his 
partner  to  turn  to  him  again.  Had  Gregory  not  taken  up  his 
talk,  lamely  and  coldly,  wit)  Madame  von  Marwitz,  she  would 
Mve  been  left  in  an  awkwara  isolation. 

She  answered  him  now  in  a  voice  of  lassitude  and  mf.ancholy. 
Leuiing  back  m  her  chair,  strange  and  almost  stupefying  object 
Uiat  she  was,  her  eyes  moved  slowly  round  the  table  witi>  a  wintry 
desolation  of  glance,  until,  meeting  Kwen'g  eyes,  they  bsamed 
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forth  •  brare  warmth  of  cherishing,  eneonraging  iweetneM. 
"  Yf,  ma  ehirie,"  they  leemed  to  »ay ;  "  Bear  up,  I  am  bearing 
up.    I  will  make  miriugues  of  them  for  you." 

She  could  make  miringues  of  them ;  Gregory  did  n't  doubt  It 
Yet,  and  here  was  the  glow  of  malicioui  gatiifaction  that  atoned 
to  him  for  the  diecomforta  he  enduMd,  they  were,  every  one  of 
them,  making  miringues  of  her. 

In  their  narrownew,  in  their  defect*,  ran  an  instinct,  as  shrewd 
as  it  was  unconscious,  that  was  a  match  for  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz's  intelligence.  They  were  so  unperceiving  that  no  one  of 
them,  except  perhaps  Betty  and  Karen  —  who  of  course  didn't 
count  among  them  at  all  —  was  aware  of  the  wintry  wind  of 
Madame  von  Marwitz's  boredom ;  yet  if  it  had  been  recognised 
it  would  have  been  felt  as  insignificant.  They  knew  that  she 
was  a  genius,  and  that  she  was  very  odu  looking  and  that,  u 
Mrs.  Jardine'e  guardian,  she  had  not  come  in  a  professional 
capacity  and  might  therefore  not  play  tr  them  after  dinner. 
So  defined,  she  was  seen,  with  all  her  splendour  of  association, 
as  incidental. 

Only  perhaps  in  this  particular  section  of  the  British  people 
could  this  particular  effect  of  cheerful  impervionsness  have  been 
achieved.  They  were  not  of  the  voracious,  cultured  hordes  who 
make  their  way  by  their  well-trained  appreciations,  nor  of  the 
fashionable  lion-collecting  tribe  who  do  not  need  to  make  their 
way  but  who  need  to  have  their  way  made  amusing.  Well-bred, 
securely  stationed,  untouched  by  boredom  or  anxiety,  they  were 
at  once  too  dull  and  too  intelligent  to  be  fluttered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  celebrity.  They  wanted  nothing  of  her,  except,  perhaps, 
that  after  their  coffee  she  should  give  them  some  music,  and  they 
did  not  want  this  at  all  eagerly. 

If  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  come  to  crush,  to  subjugate  or 
ti)  enchant,  she  had  failed  in  every  respect  and  Gregory  saw  that 
her  failure  was  not  lost  upon  her.  Her  manner,  as  the  con- 
sciousness grew,  became  more  frankly  that  of  the  vain,  ill- 
tempered  child,  ignored.  She  ceased  to  speak ;  her  eyes,  fixed  on 
the  wall  over  Sir  Oliver's  head,  enlarged  in  a  sullen  despondency. 
Lady  Montgomery  was  making  her  way  through  a  bunch  of 
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gnpet  and  Ltdy  Mary  had  only  peeled  her  p««A.  iHien,  aud- 
denly,  taking  upon  htndt  the  prerogative  of  a  hoiteM,  Madame 
Ton  Marwitx  caught  np  her  fan  and  glovea  with  a  gesture  of 
open  impatience,  and  awept  to  the  door  almoet  before  Oregory 
had  time  to  reach  it  or  the  atartled  gueata  to  riae  from  their  place* 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

WHEN  the  time  came  for  going  to  the  drawing-room, 
Gregory  found  Betty  entertaining  the  company  there, 
while  Karen,  on  a  distant  sofa,  was  apparently  engaged  in  show- 
ing her  guardian  a  book  of  photographs.  He  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and,  as  he  took  it  in,  he  was  aware  that  part 
of  its  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  obliged  him  to  a  swift 
interchange  with  Betty,  an  interchange  that  irked  him,  defining 
as  it  did  a  community  of  understanding  from  which  Karen,  in 
her  simplicity,  was  shut  out 

He  went  across  to  the  couple  on  the  sofa.  Only  sudden  illness 
could  have  excused  Madame  von  Marwitz's  departure  from  the 
dining-room,  yet  he  determined  to  askno  questions,  and  to  leays 
any  explanations  to  her. 

Karen's  eyes,  in  looking  at  him,  were  grave  and  a  little 
anxious;  but  the  anxiety,  he  saw,  was  not  on  his  account 
«  Tante  wanted  to  see  our  kodaks,"  she  said.  "  Do  sit  here  with 
US,  Gregory.    Betty  is  talking  to  everybody  so  beautifully." 

•'  But  you  must  go  and  talk  to  everybody  beautifully,  too,  now, 
darling,"  said  Gregory.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
looked  down  at  her  smiling.  The  gesture,  with  its  marital  as- 
Burai:'*,  the  smile  that  was  almost  a  caress,  were  involuntary; 
yet  they  expressed  more  than  his  tender  pride  and  solicitude, 
they  defined  his  possession  of  her,  and  they  excluded  Tante. 
« It's  been  a  nice  little  dinner,  has  n't  it,"  he  went  on,  continuing 
to  look  at  her  and  not  at  Madame  von  Marwitz.  "  I  saw  that 
the  General  was  enjoying  you  immensely.  There  he  is,  looking 
over  at  you  now;  he  wants  to  go  on  talking  about  Garibaldi  witt 
you.  He  said  he  'd  never  met  a  young  woman  so  well  up  in 
modem  history."  ,.•,   v. 

Madame  von  Marwitz's  brooding  eyes  were  on  him  while  M 
thus  spoke.    He  ignored  them. 
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'Did  yon  think  it  went  so 


Karen  looked  a  little  perplexed, 
well,  then,  Gregory?" 

"Why,  did  n't  yon?" 

"  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  mnch  like  dinners, 
when  I  give  them,"  she  addressed  herself  to  her  guardian  as  well 
"iw  n  *"'''"°^-    "  '^^^y  ""^ke  one  feel  so  responsible." 

Well  as  far  as  you  were  responsible  for  this  one  you  were 
sponsible  for  its  being  very  nice.  Everybody  enjoyed  them- 
selves.   Now  go  and  talk  to  the  General." 

« I  did  enjoy  him,"  said  Karen,  half  closing  her  book.  "  But 
Tante  has  rather  a  headache  — I  am  afraid  she  is  tired  You 
eaw  at  dinner  that  she  was  tired." 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  indeed,  I  thought  that  you  must  be  feeling  a 
little  ill,  perhaps,"  Gregory  observed  blandly,  turning  his  eyes 
now  on  Madame  von  Marwitz.  "Well,  you  see,  Karen,  I  wiU 
take  your  place  here,  and  it  will  give  me  a  chance  for  a  quiet 
talk  with  your  guardian." 

"People  must  not  bother  her,"  Karen  rose,  pleased,  he  could 
lee,  with  this  arrangement,  and  hoping,  he  knew,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  propitious  one,  and  that  in  it  her  dear  ones  mifrht 
draw  together.  "  You  will  see  that  they  don't  bother  her,  Greg- 
ory, and  go  on  showing  her  these." 

"They  won't  bother  a  bit,  I  promise,"  said  Gregory,  taking 
her  place  as  she  rose.  "  They  are  all  very  happily  engaged,  and 
Madame  von  Marwitz  and  I  wiU  look  at  the  photographs  in  per- 
fect peace."  I        "    r  r 

Something  in  these  words  and  in  the  manner  with  which  her 
giiardian  received  them,  with  a  deepening  of  her  long,  steady 
glance,  arrested  Karen's  departure.  She  stood  above  them,  half 
confident,  yet  half  hesitating. 

"Go,  mon  enfant."  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  turning  the 
«teady  glance  on  her.  "Go.  Nobody  here,  as  your  husband 
trmy  says,  is  thinking  of  me.    I  shall  be  quite  untroubled." 

Still  with  her  look  of  preoccupation  Karen  moved  away. 

Cheerfully  and  deliberately  Gregory  now  proceeded  to  turn 
tne  pages  b1  the  kodak  album,  and  to  point  out  with  painstaking 
geniahty  the  charms  and  associations  of  each  view.    "Tu  I'as 
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voulu,  Georges  Dandin."  expressed  his  thought,  for  he  didn't 
beliere  that  Madame  von  Marwitz,  more  than  any  person  not 
completely  self-abnegating,  could  tolerate  looking  at  otiier 
people's  kodaks.  But  since  it  was  her  chosen  occupation,  the 
best  she  could  find  to  do  with  their  dinner-party,  she  should  be 
gratified;  should  be  shown  Karen  standing  on  a  peak  in  the 
Tyrol;  Karen  feeding  the  pigeons  before  St.  Mark's;  Karen, 

again was  n't  it  rather  nice  of  her  ?  —  in  a  gondola.    Madame 

von  Marwitz  bent  her  head  with  its  swinging  pearls  above  the 
pictures,  proffering  now  and  then  a  low  murmur  of  assent. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  Paris  picturea  she  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  at  him.  It  was  again  the  steady,  penetrating  look,  and 
now  it  seemed,  with  the  smile  that  veiled  it,  to  claim  some  com- 
mon understanding  rather  than  seek  it.  "  Enough,"  she  said. 
She  dismissed  the  kodaks  with  a  tap  of  her  fan.  "  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you.    I  wish  to  talk  with  you  of  our  Karen." 

Gregory  closed  the  volume.  Madame  von  Marwitz's  attitude 
as  she  leaned  back,  her  arms  lightly  folded,  affected  him  in  its 
Jeliberate  grace  and  power  as  newly  significant.  Keeping  his 
frosty,  observant  eyes  upon  her,  Gregory  waited  for  what  she 
had  to  say.  "  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  that  you  have  given  me 
this  opportunity  for  a  quiet  conversation,"  so  she  took  up  the 
threads  of  her  intention.  "  I  have  wanted,  for  long,  to  consult 
with  you  about  various  matters  concerning  Karen,  and,  in 
especial,  about  her  future  life.  Tell  me  — this  is  what  I  wish 
in  particular  to  ask  you  —  you  are  going,  are  you  not,  in  time, 
when  she  has  learned  more  skill  in  social  arts,  to  take  my  Karen 
into  the  world  —  dajw  le  monde,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated, 
as  though  to  make  her  meaning  genially  clear.  "  Skill  she  is 
as  yet  too  young  to  have  mastered  —  or  cared  to  master.  But 
she  had  always  been  at  ease  on  the  largest  stage,  and  she  will  do 
you  credit,  I  assure  you." 

It  was  rather,  to  Gregory's  imagination  —  always  quick  at 
similes  —  as  though  she  had  struck  a  well-aimed  blow  right  in 
the  centre  of  a  huge  gong  hanging  between  them.  There  she 
was,  the  blow  said.  It  was  this  she  meant.  No  open  avowal  of 
hoetility  could  have  been  more  reverberating  or  purposeful,  and 
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no  open  avowal  of  hoetility  would  have  been  so  sinister.  But 
Gregory,  though  his  ears  seemed  to  ring  with  the  clang  of  it,  wag 
ready  for  her.  He,  too,  with  folded  anns,  sat  leaning  back  and 
he,  too,  smiled  genially.  "  That's  rather  crushing,  you  know," 
he  made  reply,  «  or  did  n't  you  ?  Karen  is  in  my  world.  This 
is  my  world." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
gauge  his  seriousness.  And  then  she  turned  her  eyes  on  his 
world  and  gazed  at  that  It  was  mildly  chatting.  It  was  placid, 
cheerful,  unaware  of  deficiency.  It  thought  that  it  was  enjoying 
itself.  It  was,  indeed,  enjoying  itself,  if  with  the  slightest  of 
materials.  Betty  and  Bertram  Praser  laughed  together;  Lady 
Mary  and  Oliver  ever  so  slowly  conversed.  Constance  Byng  and 
Mr.  Overton  discussed  the  latest  opera,  young  Byng  had  joined 
Karen  and  the  General,  and  a  comfortable  drone  of  politics  came 
from  Mrs.  Overton  and  Mr.  Canning-Thompson.  Removed  a 
little  from  these  groups  Lady  Montgomery,  very  much  like  a 
turtle,  sat  with  her  head  erect  and  her  eyes  half  closed,  evidently 
sleepy.  It  was  upon  Lady  Montgomery  that  Madame  von  Mar- 
vitz's  gaze  dwelt  longest. 

"  You  are  contented,"  she  then  said  to  Gregory,  "  with  these 
good  people ;  for  yourself  and  for  your  wife  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  said  Gregory.  "You  see,  Karen  has  married  a 
commonplace  person." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  paused  again,  and  again  her  eyes  dwelt 
on  Lady  Montgomery,  whose  pink  feathers  had  given  a  sudden 
nod  and  then  serenely  righted  themselves.  "I  see,"  she  then 
remarked.    "  But  she  is  not  contented." 

"  Ah,  come,"  said  Gregory.  "  You  can't  shatter  the  conceit  of 
a  happy  husband  so  easily,  Madame  von  Marwitz.  You  ask  too 
much  of  me  if  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  Karen  makes  conii- 
dences  to  you  that  she  doesn't  to  me.  I  can't  take  it  on,  you 
know,"  he  continued  to  smile. 

He  had  already  felt  that  the  loveliness  of  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz'g  face  was  a  veil  for  its  coldness,  and  hintr  had  come  to  him 
that  it  masked,  also,  some  more  sinister  quality.  And  now, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  a  primeval  creature  peeped  at  him  from 
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among  delicate  woodlandg,  a  racial  savagery  crossed  her  face 
with  a  strange,  distorting  tremor.  The  blood  mounted  to  her 
brow;  her  skin  darkened  curiously,  and  her  eyes  became  hot 
and  heavy  as  though  the  very  irises  felt  the  glow. 

"  You  do  not  accept  my  word,  Mr.  Jardine  ?  "  she  said.  Her 
voice  was  controlled,  but  he  had  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
scorching,  as  thovgh  a  hot  iron  had  been  passed  slowly  before 
his  face. 

Gregory  shook  his  foot  a  little,  clasping  his  ankle.  "  I  don't 
say  that,  of  course.  But  I 'm  glad  to  think  you're  mistaken." 
"  Lei  me  tell  yon,  Mr.  Jardine,"  she  returned,  still  with  the 
curbed  elemental  fury  colouring  her  face  and  \oice,  '|that 
even  a  happy  husband's  conceit  is  no  match  for  a  mother's  in- 
tuition. Karen  is  like  my  child  to  me;  and  to  its  mother  a 
child  makes  confidences  that  it  is  unaware  of  making.  Kareu 
finds  your  world  narrow;  borne;  it  does  not  afford  her  the  wide 
life  she  haa  known." 

«  You  mean,"  said  Gregory,  "  the  life  she  lad  with  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott?" 

He  had  not  meant  to  say  it.  If  he  had  paused  to  thmk  it 
over  he  would  have  seen  that  it  exposed  him  to  her  as  con- 
sciously hostile  and  also  as  almost  feminine  in  his  malice.  And, 
as  if  this  recognition  of  his  false  move  restored  to  her  her  full 
self-mastery,  she  met  his  irony  with  a  masculine  sincerity,  put- 
ting him,  as  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  encounter,  lamentably 
in  the  wrong.  "Ah,"  she  commented,  her  eyes  dwelling  on 
him.  "  Ah,  I  see.  You  have  wondered.  You  have  criticized. 
You  have,  I  think,  Mr.  Jardine,  misunderstood  my  life  and  its 
capacities.  Allow  me  to  explain.  Your  wife  is  the  creature 
dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  and  if  you  misread  my  devotion  to 
her  you  endanger  our  relation.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  wish 
to  do  that;  is  it  not  so?  Allow  me  therefore  to  exculpate  my- 
self. I  am  a  woman  who,  since  childhood,  has  had  to  labour 
for  my  livelihood  and  for  that  of  those  I  love.  You  can  know 
nothing  of  what  that  labour  of  the  artisfs  life  entails,— in- 
terminable journeys,  suffocating  ennui,  the  unwholesome 
monotony  and  publicity  of  a  life  passed  in  hotels  and  trains. 
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It  wag  not  fit  that  a  young  and  growing  girl  should  share  that 
life.  As  much  as  has  been  possible  I  have  guarded  Karen 
from  its  dust  and  weariness.  I  have  had,  of  necessity,  to  leave 
her  much  alone,  and  she  has  needed  protection,  stability,  peace. 
I  could  have  placed  her  in  no  lovelier  spot  tlian  my  Cornish 
home,  nor  in  safer  hands  than  those  of  the  guardian  and  com- 
panion of  my  own  youth.  Do  you  not  feel  it  a  Uttle  unworthy, 
Mr.  Jardine,  when  you  have  all  the  present  and  all  the  future, 
to  grudge  me  even  my  past  with  my  child  ?  " 

She  spoke  slowly,  with  a  noble  dignity,  all  hint  of  sultry 
menace  passed;  willing,  for  Karen's  sake,  to  stoop  to  this  self- 
justification  before  Karen's  husband.  And,  for  Karen's  sake, 
she  had  the  air  of  holding  in  steady  hands  their  relation,  hers 
and  his,  assailed  so  gracelessly  by  his  taunting  words.  Gregory, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  knowledge  of  her,  felt  a  little  be- 
wildered. It  was  she  who  had  opened  hostilities,  yet  she  almost 
made  him  forget  it;  she  almost  made  him  feel  that  he  alone 
had  been  graceless.  "  I  do  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  Yea ; 
I  had  wondered  a  little  about  it;  and  I  understand  better  now." 
But  he  gathered  his  wits  together  sufficiently  to  add,  on  a  fairer 
foothold:  "I  am  sure  you  gave  Karen  all  you  could.  What 
I  meant  was,  I  think,  th-t  you  should  be  generous  enough  to 
believe  that  I  am  giving  her  all  I  can." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  rose  as  he  said  this  and  he  also  got  up. 
It  was  not  so  much,  Gregory  was  aware,  that  they  had  fought 
to  a  truce  as  that  they  had  openly  crossed  swords.  Her  eyes 
still  dwelt  on  him,  and  now  as  if  in  a  sad  wonder.  "But  you 
are  young.  You  are  a  man.  You  have  ambition.  You  wish 
to  give  more  to  the  loved  woman." 

"  I  don't  really  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  more,  Madame 
von  Marwitz,"  said  Gregory.  "If  it  applies  to  my  world,  I 
don't  eipect,  or  wish,  to  give  Karen  a  better  one." 

They  stood  and  confronted  each  other  for  a  moment  of 


Bien,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  then  said,  nnemphatically, 
mildly.  "Bien.  I  must  see  what  I  can  do."  She  turned  her 
eyes  on  Karen,  who,  immediately  aware  of  her  glance,  hasten,  d 
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to  her.  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  laid  an  ann  about  her  neck. 
*  I  mnet  bid  you  good-night,  ma  chiris,    I  am  very  tired." 

"  Tante,  dear,  I  saw  that  you  were  so  tired,  I  am  so  sorry. 
It  has  all  been  a  weariness  to  you,"  Karen  murmured. 

"  No,  my  child;  no,"  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  smiled  down  into 
her  eyes,  passing  her  hand  lightly  over  the  little  white-rose 
wreath.  "I  have  seen  you,  and  seen  you  happy;  that  is  hap- 
piness enough  for  me.  Good-night,  Mr.  Jpjdine.  Earen  will 
come  with  me." 

Pausing  for  no  further  farewells,  Madame  yon  Marwitz 
passed  from  the  room  with  a  majestic,  generalized  bending  of 
the  head. 

Betty  joined  her  brother-in-law.  "Dear  me,  Gregory,"  she 
said.  "We've  had  the  tragic  mnse  to  supper,  haven't  we. 
What  is  the  matter,  what  haa  been  the  matter  with  Madame  von 
Marwitz?    Is  she  ill?" 

"  She  says  she 's  tired,"  said  Gregory. 

"It  was  disconcerting,  wasn't  it,  her  trailing  suddenly  out 
of  the  dining-room  in  that  singular  fashion,"  said  Betty.  "  Do 
you  know,  Gregory,  that  I  'm  getting  quite  vexed  with  Madame 
von  Marwitz." 

"Really?    Why,  Betty?" 

"Well,  it  has  been  accumulating.  I'm  a  very  easy-going 
person,  you  know;  but  I've  been  noticing  that  whenever  I 
want  Karen,  Madame  von  Marwitz  always  nips  in  and  cuts  me 
out,  so  that  I  ha\e  hardly  seen  her  at  all  since  her  guardian 
came  to  London.  And  then  it  did  rather  rile  me,  I  confess,  to 
find  that  the  one  hat  in  Karen's  trousseau  that  I  specially  chose 
for  her  is  the  one  —  the  only  one  —  that  Madame  von  Marwitz 
objects  to.  Karen  never  wears  it  now.  She  certainly  behaved 
very  absurdly  to-night,  Gregory.  I  suppose  she  expected  us  to 
sit  round  in  a  circle  and  stare." 

"  Perhaps  she  did,"  Gregory  acquiesced.  "  Perhaps  we  should 
have." 

He  was  anxious  to  mairtain  the  appearance  of  bland  light- 
before  Betty.    Karen  had  re-entered  as  they  spoke  and 
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^"^l^o^^o^"^  "TeU  me,  Karen  dear,  u  Madame 
von  Marwitz  lU?  She  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  «ay  good- 
i^ht  to  her."    Betiy  had  the  air  of  wishing  to  exonerate  her- 

" She  isn't  ill,"  said  Karen,  whose  face  was  graye.  "But 
very  tired. 

"Now  what  made  her  tired,  I  wonder?  "Betty  mused.  "She 
looks  such  a  robust  person." 

It  was  bad  of  Betty,  and  as  Karen  stood  before  them,  looking 
ftom  one  to  the  other,  Gregory  saw  that  she  suspected  them. 
Her  face  hardened.  «A  great  artist  needs  to  be  robust,"  she 
Mid.  My  guardian  works  every  day  at  her  piano  for  flye  or 
811  hours." 

"Dear  me,"  Betty  murmured.  "How  splendid.  I'd  no 
idea  the  big  ones  had  to  keep  it  up  like  that." 

"There  is  great  ignorance  about  an  artist's  life,"  Karen  con- 
hnued  coldly  to  inform  her.  "Do  you  not  know  what  von 
Mow  said:  If  I  miss  my  practising  for  one  day  I  notice  it; 
If  for  two  days  my  friends  notice  it;  if  I  miss  it  for  three  days 
the  public  notices  it  The  artist  is  like  an  acrobat,  iueelinK 
dwaye,  intent  always  on  his  tiiree  golden  balls  kept  flyinB  in 
the  air.    That  is  what  it  is  like.    Every  atom  of  their  strength 

1        ,^«^^^^'  ^^  ""y  gnardian,  literally  give  their  lives  for 
the  world." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  wonderful,  of  course,"  Betty  assented.  «  But 
of  course  tiiey  must  enjoy  it;  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  sacrifice." 
Enjoy  IS  a  very  small  word  to  apply  to  such  a  great  tiling  " 
Bsid  Karen.  "You  may  say  also,  if  you  like,  that  the  saint 
enjoys  his  hfe  of  suffering  for  otiiers.  It  is  his  life  to  give 
himself  to  goodness;  it  is  tiie  artist's  life  to  give  himself  to 
beauty.  But  it  is  beauty  and  goodness  they  seek,  not  enjoy- 
ment; we  must  not  try  to  measure  tiiese  great  people  by  our 
standards."  j  "<" 

Before  this  arraignment  Betty  showed  a  tact  for  which 
(iregoiy  was  grateful  to  her.  He,  as  so  often,  found  Karen, 
in  her  innocent  sententiousness,  at  once  absurd  and  adorable 
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bnt  be  conld  grant  that  to  Betty  she  might  seem  abaurd 
only. 

"Dont  be  cross  with  me,  Karen,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  I 
am  feeling  sore  at  being  snubbed  by  Madame  von  Marwitz." 

"But  indeed  she  did  not  mean  to  snub  you,  Betty,"  "aid 
Karen  earnestly.  "And  I  am  not  cross;  please  do  not  think 
that  Only  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  some  of  the  things  that  are 
said  of  artists." 

"Well,  prove  that  you're  not  cross,"  said  Betty,  smiling,  "by 
at  last  giving  me  an  afternoon  when  we  can  do  something  to- 
gether. Will  you  come  and  see  the  pictures  at  Burlington 
House  with  me  to-morrow  and  have  tea  with  me  afterwards? 
I  've  really  seen  nothing  of  you  for  so  long." 

"To-morrow  is  promised  to  Tante,  Betty.  I'm  so  sorry. 
Her  great  concert  is  to  be  on  Friday,  you  know;  and  till  then, 
and  on  the  Saturday,  I  have  said  that  I  will  be  with  her.  She 
gets  so  very  tired.  And  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  her  when 
she  is  tired  like  that." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  Betty  sighed.  "  There  is  no  hope  for  us  poor 
little  people,  is  there,  while  Madame  von  Marwitz  is  in  Londoa 
Well,  on  Monday,  then,  Kareiu  Will  you  promise  me  Monday 
afternoon?" 

"Monday  is  free,  and  I  shall  like  so  yery  much  to  come, 
Betty,"  Karen  replied. 

When  Gregory  and  his  wife  were  left  alone  together,  thej 
stood  for  some  moments  without  speaking  on  either  side  of  the 
fire,  and,  as  Karen's  eyes  were  on  the  flames,  Gregory,  looking 
at  her  carefully,  read  on  her  face  the  signs  of  stress  and  self- 
command.  The  irony,  the  irritation  and  the  oppression  that 
Madame  von  Marwitz  had  aroused  in  him  this  evening  merged 
suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  Karen  into  intense  anger.  What 
had  she  not  done  to  them  already,  sinister  woman?  It  waa 
because  of  her  that  constraint,  reticence  and  uncertainty  were 
rising  again  between  him  and  Karen. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  and  drawing  her 
to  him;  "you  look  very  tired." 

She  came,  he  fancied,  with  at  first  a  little  reluctance,  but,  ai 
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V  ''i^*  J^ 'nn  •fonna  h«,  Ae  leaned  her  head  againtt  hit 
Moulder  with  a  dgL    « I  ua  tired,  Gregory."  ^^ 

They  Btood  thus  for  eome  momenU  and  then,  as  if  the  con- 
fldent  tenderne«  tteir  attitude  expressed  forced  her  to  face 
rith  him  their  difficulty,  she  said  carefuUy:  "Oremry  dear 
did  you  say  anything  to  depress  Tante  this  evening?  » 

Why  do  you  ask   darling?"  Gregory,  after  a  slight  pause 
alto  carefully  inquired.  "      i'-uw, 

ftZh°!^T^if'  "i^w""*^  depressed,  very  much  depressed.    I 

hspS"  ^°"  ""^  *"  '"'  *'"''°^  ■"  "'"''y-  "" 

There  was  another  little  pause  and  then  Gregory  said :  "  She 
rather  depressed  me,  I  think." 

"  Depressed  you  ?    But  ho",  Gregory  '  " 

He  must  indeed  be  very  careful.    It  was  far  too  late,  now  for 

ginmng  been  impossible  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  insecurity  o1 
b,  position  and  the  immense  advantage  of  Madame  von  Ma^I 
w^tz;s.  And  as  he  paused  and  sought  his  words  it  was  as  if  in 
fte  miage  of  the  Bouddha,  looking  down  upon  him  and  Karen 
Msdame  von  M.rwitz  were  with  them  now,  a  tranquU  ^d 
nir  ♦  w  71  ^  ^r"^*^  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  she  maSe 
and  that  my  fnends  were  all  very  tiresome  — Jome  was  the 
"stLZ^    That  did  rather-'well-dash  my  ^liZ" 

J^fl"  ?u  ''"•!"'  ^"^  ''™'  °^  J'"  '"««.  seen  from  above. 
nly  Uie  brow,  the  eyelashes,  the  cheek  visible,  she  was  very  stil 
fora  long  moment  Then,  gently,  she  said-and  in  heTena" 
vm  he  felt  that  she  put  aside  the  too  natural  suspicion  that  h^' 

Z^f^^i  1^  '^"'^  ^*'""^  ^'  back:  "She  Tsn't 
rehse  that  I  don't  care  at  all  about  people.  And  they  we 
r«ther  lomis,  aren't  they,  Gregory."  "'ey  are 

JnVr'-  ^*  ?"^  '°"  *"^  ^™8°'7'  reasonably.    "They 

te  *»rt;  but  they  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole,  a  veiy  mW  of 

"Very  nice  indeed.  Gregory.    But  I  don't  think  it  is  saints 
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•nd  geniwai  th«t  Tmto  inii«*  here;  ih*  bImm  mind*  U»t  tn 
able  to  recognire  genini."  Her  quick  ear  had  canj^t  the  ia- 
Toluntary  irony  of  hi*  quotation. 

«  Ah,  but,  dear,  you  mnatn't  expect  to  find  the  arerage  nice 
person  able  to  pay  homage  at  a  dinner-party.  There  ia  a  time 
and  a  place  for  eTerything,  ii  n't  there."  ^  ^  _,    . 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant,  Gregory,  or  that  Tante  meant. 
There  ia  always  a  place  for  intelligence.  It  waa  n't  an  intereit. 
ine  dinner,  you  must  have  felt  that  as  well  as  I,  not  the  «)rt  of 
dinner  Tante  would  naturally  expect  They  were  only  inter- 
6.Led  in  their  own  things,  were  n't  they?  And  quite  apart  from 
homage,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  realisaUon.  Mr.  Eraser  talked 
to  Tante  —  I  saw  it  all  quite  well  —  as  he  might  have  talked  to 
the  next  dowager  he  met.  Tante  isn't  used  to  being  talked  to 
as  if  she  were  ioute  comme  «n»  autre;  she  isnt  toutt  commt 

une  autre."  ,.  i   ,.  o 

"But  one  must  pretend  to  be,  at  a  dinner-party,"  Gregory 
returned.  To  hare  to  defend  his  friends  when  it  waa  Tante 
who  stood  so  lamentably  in  need  of  defence  had  begun  to  work 
upon  his  nerves.  "And  some  dowagers  are  as  interesting  at 
aOTbody.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  being  mteresting. 
Dowsgers  are  as  intelligent  as  geniuses  sometimes."  His  hght- 
neas  was  not  unprovocative. 

« It  is  n't  funny,  Gregory,  to  see  Tante  put  into  a  false  posi- 
tion." „  ,     ,      „ 
«  But,  my  dear,  we  did  the  best  we  could  for  her. 
« I  know  that  we  did ;  and  our  best  is  n't  good  enough  for  her. 
That  is  all  that  I  ask  you  to  realise,"  said  Karen. 

She  was  angry,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  anger  against 
Madame  von  Marwitz  Gregory  felt  a  little  gush  of  anger  agaiiut 
Karen  rise.  "You  are  telling  me  what  she  told  me,'  he  said; 
"  that  my  best  is  n't  good  enough  for  her.  You  may  say  it  and 
think  it,  of  course;  but  it's  a  thing  that  Madame  von  Marwitz 
has  no  right  to  say."  *!„„  tv. 

Karen  moved  away  from  his  arm.  Something  more  than  tie 
old  girUsh  sternness  was  in  the  look  with  which  she  faced  him, 
though  that  flashed  at  him,  a  shield  rather  than  a  weapon.    He 
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neogniMd  the  hidden  pain  and  aitoniihment  and  hit  anger  faded 
in  tendernen.  How  could  ihe  but  resent  and  repell  any  hint 
that  belittled  Tante'a  claim*  and  jurtificaUona?  how  could  ihe 
hear  bnt  with  diimay  the  half  threat  of  hii  laat  wordi,  the  inti- 
nation  that  from  her  he  would  accept  what  he  would  not  accept 
from  Tante?  The  audden  compunction  of  hie  compreheniion 
almoet  brought  the  tean  to  hit  eye*.  K  ren  saw  that  his  re- 
sistance melted  and  the  sternness  fell  1  om  her  look.  "But 
Gregory,"  she  said,  her  voice  a  little  trembling,  "  Tante  did  not 
say  that  Please  don't  make  mistakes.  It  is  so  dreadful  to  mis- 
understand; nothing  frightens  me  so  much.  I  say  it;  that  our 
best  isn't  good  enough,  and  I  am  thinking  of  Tante;  only  of 
Tante;  but  she  — too  sweetly  and  mistakenly  —  was  thinking 
of  me.  Tante  doesn't  care,  for  herself,  about  our  world;  why 
should  she?  And  she  is  mistaken  to  care  about  it  for  me;  be- 
cause it  makes  no  difference,  none  at  all,  to  me,  if  it  is  borni. 
All  that  I  care  about,  you  know  that,  Gregory,  is  you  and 
Tante." 

Gregory  had  his  arms  around  her.  "  Do  forgive  me.  darlina  " 
he  said.  " 

"  But  was  I  horrid  ?  "  Karen  asked. 

"No.  It  was  I  who  was  stupid,"  he  said.  "Do  yon  know, 
I  believe  we  were  almost  quarrelling,  Karen." 

"  And  we  can  quarrel  safely  —  you  and  I,  Gregory,  can't  we?  " 
Karen  said,  her  voice  still  trembling. 

He  leaned  his  head  against  her  hair.  "  Of  course  we  can. 
Only  —  don't  let  us  quarrel  —  ever.    It  is  so  dreadful." 

"  Is  n't  it  dreadful,  Gregory.  But  we  must  not  let  it  frighten 
M,  ever,  because  of  course  we  must  quarrel  now  and  then.  And 
wp  often  have  already,  have  n't  we,"  she  went  on,  reassuring  him, 
and  herself.  "  Do  you  remember,  in  the  Tyrol,  about  the  black 
bread  1  — And  I  was  right  that  time.— And  the  terrible  conflict 
in  Paris,  about  La  Oaine  d'Or;  when  I  said  you  were  a  Philis- 
tine." 

"Well,  yon  owned  afterwards,  after  you  read  about  the  beastly 
thing,  that  you  were  glad  we  had  n't  gone." 
"Yes;  I  was  glad.    Yon  were  right  there.    Sometimes  it  ie 
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70a  and  mmflttnuf  I,"  Eucn  dtcIaNd,  u  if  that  wtn  tba  happy 
■olntioii. 

So,  in  ihdr  mntnal  lore,  Ouj  pat  uid*  the  menMing  diffor- 
enee.  Something  had  happened,  they  could  but  be  aware  of 
that ;  but  their  love  tided  them  orer.  They  did  not  argna  further 
•a  to  who  wu  ri^t  and  who  wrong  that  erening. 


CHAPTER  XX 

rIB  flnt  of  Madune  Ton  Msrwiti'i  great  concert*  wat  giren 
on  Friday,  and  Karen  tpent  the  whole  of  that  day  and  of 
Saturday  with  her,  gununoned  by  an  urgent  telephone  meaaaso 
early  in  the  morning.  On  Sunday  ehe  wai  atill  deluded  in  her 
rooma,  and  Miu  Scrotton,  breaking  in  determinedly  upon  her. 
louia  her  lying  prone  upon  the  sofa,  Karen  betide  her. 

'I  cannot  tee  you,  my  Scrotton,"  taid  Madamr  von  Marwiti. 
with  kindly  yet  listleai  deciaion.  "Did  they  not  tell  you  below 
that  I  was  aecmg  nobody?  Karen  ia  with  me  to  watch  oTer  my 
Ul-tMnper.  She  ia  a  toothing  little  milk-poultice  and  I  can  bear 
nothing  elae.    I  am  worn  out" 

Before  poor  Mite  Scrotton't  brow  of  gloom  Karen  luggetted 
that  ^e  thould  henelf  go  down  to  Mrs.  Forretter  for  tea  and 
learo  her  place  to  Miaa  Scrotton,  but,  with  a  wea^r  thake  of  the 
head,  Madame  voa  Marwitz  rejected  the  propoeal.  «  J,  o ;  Scrot- 
ton la  too  intelligent  for  me  to-day,"  the  taid.  « You  rill  go 
down  to  Mrt.  Forretter  for  your  tea,  my  Scrotton,  ane  wait  for 
mother  day  to  see  me." 

Mite  Scrotton  went  down  nearly  in  teart. 

"She  refuted  to  tee  Sir  Allitton,"  Mrt.  Forretter  taid,  eooth- 
uigly.  "She  really  ia  fit  for  nothing.  I  haye  never  teen  her  to 
eihantted." 

."^*  ^ron  Jardine  always  manages  to  force  her  way  in," 
said  Mist  Scrotton,  controlling  the  teart  with  difficulty.  "  She 
tm  absolutely  taken  possession  of  Mercedes.  It  really  is  almost 
absurd,  tuch  devotion,  and  in  a  married  woman.  GreirorT 
doesn't  like  it  at  aU.  Oh,  I  know  it.  Betty  Jardine  gave  me 
a  hmt  only  yesterday  of  how  matters  stand." 

"Lady  Jardine  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  rather  trivial  little 
person.  I  should  not  accept  her  impression  of  a  situation,"  said' 
Mrs.  Forrester.  "  Mercedes  sends  for  Karen  constantly.  And  I 
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am  sure  that  Gregoiy  is  glad  to  think  that  she  can  be  of  use  to 
Mercedes." 

"  Oh,  Betty  Jardine  thinks,  too,  that  it  is  Mercedes  trho  takes 
Karen  from  her  husband.  But  I  really  can't  agree  with  her,  or 
with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  there.  Mercedes  is  simply  too 
indolent  and  kind-hearted  to  defend  herself  from  the  sort  of 
habit  the  girl  has  imposed  upon  her.  As  for  Gregory  being 
grateful  I  can  only  assure  you  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken. 
Hy  own  impression  is  that  he  is  beginning  to  dislike  Mercedes. 
Oh,  he  is  a  very  jealous  temperament;  I  have  always  felt  it  in 
him.  He  is  one  of  those  cold,  passionate  men  who  become  the 
most  infatuated  and  tyrannical  of  husbands." 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,"  Mrs.  Forrester  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  I 
see  no  sign  of  tyranny.  He  allows  Karen  to  come  here  con- 
stantly." 

"Yes;  because  he  knows  that  to  refuse  would  be  to  endanger 
his  relation  to  her.  Mercedes  is  angelic  to  him  of  course,  and 
does  n't  give  him  a  chance  for  making  things  difficult  for  Karen. 
But  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  he  hates  the  whole  situation." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  gravely  now.  "  I  hope  not. 
It  would  be  tragical  indeed  if  this  last  close  relation  in  Mercedes's 
life  were  to  be  spoiled  for  her.  I  could  not  forgive  Gregory  if  he 
made  it  difficult  in  any  way  for  Karen  to  be  with  her  guardian." 

"  Well,  as  long  as  he  can  conceal  his  jealousy,  Mercedes  will 
manage,  I  suppose,  to  keep  things  smooth.  But  I  can't  see  it 
as  you  do,  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  can't  believe  for  a  moment  that 
Mercedes  needs  Karen  or  that  the  tie  is  such  a  close  one.  She 
only  likes  to  see  her  now  because  she  is  bored  and  impatient  and 
unhappy,  and  Elaren  is  —  she  said  it  just  now,  before  the  girl  — 
a  poultice  for  her  nerves.  And  the  reason  for  her  nerves  is  n't 
far  to  seek.  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Forrester ;  you 
know  I  always  have  been,  and  I  'm  distressed,  deeply  distressed 
about  Mercedes.  She  expected  Claude  Drew  to  be  back  from 
America  by  now  and  I  heard  yesterday  from  that  horrid  young 
friend  of  his,  Algernon  Bently,  that  he  has  again  postponed  his 
return.  It's  that  that  agonizes  and  infuriates  Mercedes,  it's 
that  that  makes  her  unwilling  to  be  alone  with  me.    I  've  seen 
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too  much  i  I  know  too  mnch ;  she  fears  me,  Mrs.  Forrester.  She 
knows  that  I  know  that  Claude  Drew  is  punishing  her  now  for 
having  snubbed  him  in  America." 

"My  dear  Eleanor,"  Mrs.  Forrester  mnmnred  distressfullv. 

You  exaggerate  that  young  man's  signiflcance." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Forrester,"  Miss  Scrotton  returned,  almost  now 
with  a  solemn  exasperation,  "I  wish  it  were  possible  to  exag- 
gerate it  I  watched  it  grow.  His  very  effrontery  fascinates 
her.  We  know,  you  and  I,  what  Mercedes  expects  in  deyotion 
from  a  man  who  cares  for  her.  They  must  adore  her  on  their 
knees.  Now  Mr.  Drew  adored  standing  nonchalantly  on  his 
feet  and  looking  coolly  into  her  eyes.  She  resented  it;  she  had 
constantly  to  put  him  in  his  place.  But  she  would  rather  have 
him  out  of  his  place  than  not  have  him  there  at  aU  That  is 
what  she  is  feeling  now.  That  is  why  she  is  so  worn  out.  She 
19  wishing  that  Claude  Drew  would  come  back  from  America 
aiid  she  is  wanting  to  write  one  letter  to  his  ten  and  finding 
that  she  wntes  five.    He  writes  to  her  constantly,  I  suppose  ?  » 

I  believe  he  does,"  Mrs.  Forrester  conceded.  "Mercedes  is 
quite  open  about  the  frequency  of  his  letters.  I  am  sure  that 
you  exaggerate,  Eleanor.  He  interests  her,  and  he  charms  her  if 
you  will  Like  every  woman,  she  is  aware  of  devotion  and  pleased 
by  It    1  don't  believe  it 's  anything  more." 

"I  believe,''  said  Miss  Scrotton,  after  a  moment,  and  with 

"Oh,  my  dear!" 

"A  great  passion,"  Miss  Scrottcn  persisted,  "and  for  a  man 
whom  she  knows  not  to  be  in  any  way  her  equal.  It  is  that 
that  exasperates  her." 

Mrs.  Forrester  meditated  for  a  little  while  and  then,  ownine 
to  a  certain  mutual  recognition  of  facts,  she  said:  "I  don't 
beheve  that  it 's  a  great  passion;  but  I  think  that  a  woman  like 
Mercedes,  a  genius  of  that  scope,  needs  always  to  feel  in  her  life 
the  elements  of  a  '  situation '- and  life  always  provides  such 
women  with  a  choice  of  situations.  They  are  stimulants.  Mr 
i)rew  and  his  like,  with  whatever  unrest  and  emotion  they  may 
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cshm  her,  nonrish  her  art  Even  a  great  passion  would  be  a 
tempest  that  filled  her  sails  and  drove  her  on;  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  would  never  lose  the  power  of  steering.  She  has  essentiallr 
the  strength  and  detachment  of  genius.  She  watches  her  own 
emotions  and  makes  use  of  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  her  play 
more  magnificently  than  on  Friday?  If  Mr.  Drew  y  etait  pour 
guelque  chose,  it  was  in  the  sense  that  she  made  mincemeat  of 
him  and  presented  us  in  consequence  with  a  magnificent  sausage." 

Miss  Scrotton,  who  had  somewhat  forgotten  her  personal 
grievance  in  the  exhilaration  of  these  analyses,  granted  the 
sausage  and  granted  that  Mercedes  made  mincemeat  of  Mr.  Drew 
—  and  of  her  friends  into  the  bargain.  "  But  my  contention 
and  my  fear  is,"  she  said,  "  that  he  will  make  mincemeat  of  her 
before  he  is  done  with  her." 

Miss  Scrotton  did  not  rank  highly  for  wisdom  in  Mrs.  For- 
rester's estimation;  but  for  her  perspicacity  and  intelligence  she 
had  more  regard  than  she  cared  to  admit.  Echoes  of  Eleanor's 
distrusts  and  fears  remained  with  her,  and,  though  it  was  but  a 
minor  one,  such  an  echo  vibrated  loudly  on  Monday  afternoon 
when  Betty  Jardine  appeared  at  tea-time  with  Karen. 

It  was  tbe  afternoon  that  Karen  had  promised  to  Betty,  and 
when  this  fact  had  been  made  known  to  Tante  it  was  no  griev- 
ance and  no  protest  that  she  showed,  only  a  slight  hesitation,  a 
slight  gravity,  and  then,  as  if  with  dieerful  courage  in  the  face 
of  an  old  sadness :  "  Eh  iien,"  she  said.  "  Bring  her  back  here 
to  tea,  ma  cherie.  So  I  shall  come  to  know  this  new  friend  of 
my  Karen's  better." 

Betty  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  being  brought  back  to  tea.  But 
Karen  asked  her  so  gravely  and  prettily  and  said  so  urgently 
that  Tante  wanted  especially  to  know  her  better,  and  asked, 
moreover,  if  Betty  would  let  her  come  to  lunch  with  ber  instead 
of  tea,  so  that  they  should  have  their  full  time  together,  that 
Betty  once  more  pocketed  her  suspicions  of  a  design  on  Madame 
von  Marwitz's  part.  The  suspicion  was  there,  however,  in  her 
pocket,  and  she  kept  her  hand  on  it  rather  as  if  it  were  a  small 
but  efficacious  pistol  which  she  carried  about  in  case  of  an 
emergency.    Betty  was  one  who  could  aim  steadily  and  shoot 
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•teaight  when  occasion  demanded.  It  waa  a  ktent  antagonist 
who  entered  Mrs.  Forrester's  drawing-room  on  that  Monday 
afternoon,  Karen,  all  guileless,  foUowing  after.  Mrs.  Forrester 
and  the  Baroness  were  alone  and,  in  a  deep  Chesterfield  near  the 
tea-table,  Madame  von  Marwitz  leaned  an  arm,  bared  to  the 
elbow,  in  cushions  and  rested  a  meditative  head  on  her  hand. 
She  half  rose  to  greet  Betty.  «  This  is  kind  of  you.  Lady  Jar- 
dine,  she  said.  "I  feared  that  I  had  lost  my  Karen  for  the 
afternoon.  Elle  me  manque  ioujours;  she  knows  that."  Smil- 
ing up  at  Karen  she  drew  her  down  beside  her,  studying  her 
with  eyes  of  fond,  maternal  solicitude.  "My  child  looks  well 
does  shp  lot,  Mrs.  Forrester?  And  the  pretty  hat !  I  am  riad 
not  to  beo  the  foolish  green  one." 

i,^^^'  ^  ^?l  ^^  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  ^^''^y  Tante,"  said  Karen. 
But  you  shall  not  see  it  again." 

■'l\  ^Tr  ^v™  *°  ^  "  *S"°'"  »"d  Betty,  turning  over  her 
pistol.       I  chose  it,  you  know." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  turned  startled  eyes  upon  her  «  Ah  — 
but  I  did  not  know.  Bid  you  tell  me  this,  Karen  ?  "  the  eyes  of 
distress  now  turned  to  Karen.  "Have  I  forgotten?  Was  the 
greai  hat,  the  little  green  hat  with  the  wing,  indeed  of  Lady 
Jardine  s  choosmg  ?    Have  1  been  so  very  rude  ?  " 

"Betty  will  understand,  Tante,"  said  Karen  — while  Mrs 
Forrester,  softly  chinking  .mong  her  blue  Worcester  teacups, 
kept  a  cogitating  eye  on  Betty  Jardine —« that  I  have  so  maiy 
^T.  A  u  T  °'',''„*^*  y°"  ™"=*  ™sily  forget  which  is  which."  . 

All  I  ask,  said  Betty,  laughing  over  her  mishap,  « is  tha+  I 
sometimes,  may  see  Karen  in  the  green  hat,  for  I  think  it 
charming." 

"Indeed,  Betty,  so  do  I,"  said  Karen,  smiling. 

"And  I  must  be  forgiven  for  not  liking  the  green  hat." 
Madame  von  Marwitz  returned. 

Betfy  and  Karen  were  supplied  with  tea,  and  after  they  had 
selected  their  cakes,  and  a  few  inconsequent  remarks  had  been 
exchanged,  Madame  von  Marwitz  said : 

iJ'w  ^  f ^'.T,.^*'*"'  ^  ''"'  *  ''**'«  Pl""  to  *«"  y»«  of;  a 
httle  treat  that  I  have  arranged  for  you.    We  are  to  go  together, 
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on  this  next  Saturday,  to  stay  at  Thole  Castle  with  my  friends 
the  Cuke  and  Duchess  of  Bannister.  I  have  told  them  that  I 
wish  to  bring  my  child." 

"  But  how  delightful,  Tante.  It  is  to  be  in  the  country  ?  We 
shall  be  there,  you  and  I  and  Gregory,  till  Monday?  " 

"I  thought  that  I  should  please  you.  Yes;  till  Monday. 
And  in  beautiful  country.  But  it  is  to  be  our  own  small  treat; 
yours  and  mine.  Your  husband  will  lend  you  to  me  for  those 
two  days."  Holding  the  girl's  hand  Madame  von  Marwitz  smiled 
indulgently  at  her,  with  eya  only  for  her.  Betty,  however,  was 
listening. 

"But  cannot  Gregory  come,  too,  Tante?"  Karen  question jd, 
her  pleasure  dashed. 

"  These  friends  of  mine,  my  Karen,"  said  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz, "  have  heard  of  you  as  mine  only.  It  is  as  my  child  that 
you  wiU  come  with  me;  just  as  it  is  as  your  husband's  wife  that 
you  see  his  friends.  That  is  quite  clear,  quite  happy,  quite 
understood." 

Karen's  eyes  now  turned  on  Betty.  They  did  not  seek  counsel, 
they  asked  no  question  of  Betty;  but  they  gave  her,  in  their 
slight  bewilderment,  her  opportunity. 

"  But  Karen,  I  think  you  are  right,"  so  she  took  up  the  gage 
that  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  flung.  "  I  don't  think  that  yon 
must  accept  this  invitation  without,  at  least,  consulting 
Gregory." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  did  not  look  at  her.  She  continued  to 
gaze  as  serenely  at  Karen  as  though  Betty  were  a  dog  that 
had  barked  irrelevantly  from  the  hearth-rug.  But  Karen  fiied 
widened  eyes  upon  her. 

"I  do  not  need  to  consult  Gregory,  Betty,"  she  said.  "We 
have,  I  know,  no  engagements  for  this  Saturday  to  Monday,  and 
he  will  be  delighted  for  me  that  I  am  to  go  with  Tante." 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear,"  Betty  returned  with  a  manner  as 
imperturbable  as  Madame  von  Marwitz's ;  "  but  I  think  that  yon 
should  give  bim  an  opportunity  of  saying  so.  He  may  not  care 
for  his  wife  to  go  to  strangers  without  him." 
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"Thqr  are  not  strangers.    They  are  friends  of  Tante's." 

"Gregory  may  not  care  for  you  to  make  —  as  Madame  von 
Uarwitz  suggests  —  a  different  set  of  friends  from  his  own." 

"  If  they  becom;*  my  friends  they  will  become  his,"  said  Karen. 

During  this  little  altercation,  Madame  von  Marwitz,  large  and 
white,  her  profile  turned  to  Betty,  sat  holding  Karen's  hand  and 
gazinjf  at  her  with  an  almost  slumbrous  melancholy. 

Mrs.  Forrester,  controlling  her  displeasure  with  some  difficulty, 
interposed.  "I  don't  think  Lady  Jardine  really  quite  under- 
stands the  position,  Karen,"  she  said.  "It  isn't  the  normal 
one.  Lady  Jardine.  Madame  von  Marwitz  stands,  really,  to 
Karen  in  a  mother's  place." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't  agree  with  yon,  Mrs.  Forrester,"  Betty  re- 
plied. "  Madame  von  Marwitz  does  n't  strike  me  as  being  in  the 
least  like  Karen's  mother.  And  she  is  n't  Karen's  mother.  And 
Karen's  husband,  now,  should  certainly  stand  first  in  her  life." 

A  silence  followed  the  sharp  report.  Mrs.  Forrester's  and 
Karen's  eyes  had  turned  on  the  Baroness  who  sat  still,  as  though 
her  breast  had  received  the  shot.  With  tragic  eyes  she  gazed 
out  above  Karen's  head;  then:  "It  is  true,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  communing  with  herself;  "  I  am  indeed  alone." 
She  rose.  With  the  slow  step  of  a  Niobe  she  moved  dow  i  the 
room  and  disappeared. 

"I  do  not  forgive  you  for  this,  Betty,"  said  Karen,  following 
her  guardian.  Betty,  like  a  naughty  school-girl,  was  left  con- 
fronting Mrs.  Forrester  across  the  tea-table. 

"Lady  Jardine,"  said  the  old  lady,  fixing  her  bright  eyes  On 
her  guest,  "I  don't  think  you  can  have  realised  what  you  were 
saying.  Madame  von  Marwitz's  isolation  is  one  of  the  many 
tragedies  of  her  life,  and  you  have  made  it  clear  to  her." 

"  I  ^m  very  sorry,"  said  Betty.  "  But  I  feel  rhat  Madame  von 
Marwitz  is  doing  to  be  so  mistaken,  so  wrong." 

"  These  formalities  don't  obtain  nowadays,  especially  if  a  wife 
is  Bo  singularly  related  to  a  woman  like  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
And  Mercedes  is  .quite  above  all  such  little  consciousnesses,  I 
assure  you.    She  is  not  aware  of   ets,  in  that  petty  way.     It  is 
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merely  a  treat  the  !•  giving  the  child,  for  she  knows  how  mndt 
£aren  loves  to  be  with  her.  And  it  is  only  in  her  train  that 
Karen  goes," 

"  Precisely."  Betty  had  risen  and  stood  smoothing  her  mo9 
and  not  feigning  to  smile.  "  In  her  train.  I  don't  think  that 
Gregory's  wife  diould  go  in  anybody's  train." 

"  It  was  markedly  in  Mercedes's  train  that  he  fonnd  her." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  wishing  now  to  withdraw  her  from 
it.  Karen  has  become  something  more  than  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz's  panache." 

Mrs.  Forrester  at  this  fixed  Betty  very  hard  and  echoes  of 
Miss  Scrotton  rang  loudly.  "  You  must  let  me  warn  you,  Lady 
Jardine,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  making  a  position,  difBcuit 
already  for  Mercedes,  more  difficult  still.  It  would  be  a  grievouB 
thing  if  Karen  were  to  recognize  her  husband's  jealousy.  I  'm 
afraid  I  can't  avoid  seeing  what  you  have  made  so  plain  to-daj, 
that  Gregory  is  trying  to  undermine  Karen's  relation  to  her 
guardian." 

At  this  Betiy  had  actually  to  laugh.  "But  don't  you  see 
that  it  is  simply  the  other  way  round?"  she  said.  "It  is 
Madame  von  Marwitz  who  is  trying  to  undermine  Karen's  rela- 
tion to  Gregory.  It  is  she  who  is  jealous.  It's  that  I  can't 
avoid  seeing." 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  gain  by  continuing  this 
conversation,"  Mrs.  Forrester  replied.  "May  I  give  you  some 
more  tea  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks.  Is  Karen  coming  with  me,  I  wonder  ?  We  had 
arranged  that  I  was  to  take  her  home." 

'  Mrs.  Forrester  rang  the  bell  and  she  and  Betty  stood  in  an 
uneasy  silence  until  the  man  returned  to  say  tLat  Mrs.  Jardine 
was  to  spend  the  evening  with  Madame  von  Marwitz  who  had 
suddenly  been  taken  very  ill. 

"Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear  I"  Mrs.  Forrester  almost  moaned 
"  This  means  one  of  her  terrible  headaches  and  we  were  to  hare 
dined  out.    I  must  telephone  excuses  at  once." 

"  I  wish  I  had  n't  had  to  make  you  think  me  such  a  pig,"  said 
Betty. 
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I  dont  think  you  a  pig,"  uid  Mn.  Pomater,  «bnt  I  do 
ttink  you  a  very  mistaken  and  a  Teiy  unwise  woman.  And  I 
do  beg  yon,  for  Gregory  and  for  Karen's  sake,  to  be  cawfnl  what 
yon  do. 
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"T'M  afraid  you  think  that  I' 
I    thingg,   Gregory.    I   simply 
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'76  made  a  dreadftil  mess  of 
couldn't  help  myself,"  said 
Betty,  half  an  hour  later.  "  If  only  she  had  n't  gone  on  gazing 
at  Karen  in  that  aggressive  way  I  might  have  curbed  my  tongue. 
and  if  only,  afterwards,  Mrs.  Forrester  hadn't  shown  herself 
snch  an  infatuated  partisan.  But  I  'm  afraid  she  was  right  in 
saying  that  I  was  an  unwise  woman.  Certainly  I  have  n't  made 
ihings  easier  for  you,  unless  you  want  a  situation  nette.  It'i 
there  to  your  hand  if  you  do  want  it,  and  in  your  place  I  should. 
It  was  a  challenge  she  gave,  you  know,  to  you  through  me. 
After  the  other  night  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  I  should  for- 
bid Eareu  to  go  on  Saturday." 

Gregory  stood  before  her  still  wearing  his  overcoat,  for  they 
had  driven  up  simultaneously  to  the  door  below,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  eyes  of  deep  cogitation  fixed  on  his  sister-in-lav. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  tiiat  she  had  made  dreadful  mess  of 
things;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  feeling  a  certain  tia: '  n  in 
the  chaos  thus  created. 

"You  advise  me  to  declare  war  on  Hadame  von  Marwitz'" 
he  inquired.  "Come;  the  situation  is  hardly  nette  enough  to 
warrant  that;  what?  " 

"Ah;  you  do  see  it  then  I"  Betty  from  the  sofa  whci'e  she 
sat  erect,  her  hands  in  her  muff,  almost  joyfully  declared.  "  You 
do  see,  then,  what  she  is  after  t " 

He  did  n't  intend  to  let  Betty  see  what  he  saw,  if  that  were 
now  possible.  "She's  after  Karen,  of  course;  but  why  not? 
It 's  a  jealous  and  exacting  affection,  that  is  evident ;  but  ta 
long  as  Karen  cares  to  satisfy  it  I'm  quite  pleased  that  she 
should.  I  can't  declare  war  on  Madame  von  Marwitz,  Betty, 
even  if  I  wanted  to.  Because,  if  she  is  fond  of  Karen,  Karen  it 
ten  times  fonder  of  her." 
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Bxpow  her  to  Karen  I »  Bettjr  magniflcenUy  urged.  "  Ym 
««n,  I  m  me.  YouVe  been  seeing  thing,  more  and  more 
clearly,  jnat  aa  I  hare;  youVe  been  seeing  that  Madame  von 
Manritz,  as  far  as  her  character  goes,  is  a  fraud.  Trip  her  up 
Have  things  out  Gregory,  I  warn  you,  she's  a  dangerous 
woman,  and  Karen  is  a  very  simple  one." 

'^But  that's  just  it,  my  dear  Betty.  If  Karen  is  too  simple 
to  see,  now,  that  she's  dangerous,  how  shall  I  make  her  look  so? 
Jt  s  1  who  11  look  the  jealous  idiot  Mrs.  Forrester  thinks  me  " 
Gregory  half  mused  to  himself.  "And,  besides,  I  really  don't 
blow  that  I  should  want  to  trip  her  up.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  hke  to  hare  Karen  disillusioned.  She's  a  fraud  if  you 
hk^and  Karen,  as  I  say,  is  ten  times  fonder  of  her  than  she  is 
of  Karen ;  but  she  is  fond  of  Karen ;  I  do  believe  that  And  she 
has  been  a  fairy-godmother  to  her.  And  they  have  been  through 
all  sorts  of  things  together.  No;  their  relationship  is  one  that 
has  Its  rights.  I  see  it,  and  I  intend  to  make  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz  feel  that  I  see  it  So  that  my  only  plan  is  to  go  on  being 
suave  and  acquiescent" 

"Well;  you  may  have  to  sacrifice  me,  then.  Karen  is  indijr- 
aant  with  me,  I  warn  you." 

"I'm  a  resourceful  person,  Betty.  I  shan't  sacrifice  you. 
And  you  must  be  patient  with  Karen." 

Betty,  who  had  risen,  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
Bouddha.  "Patient?  I  should  think  so.  She  is  the  one  I 'm 
sorriest  for.  Are  you  going  to  keep  that  ridiculous  thing  in  here 
pennanently,  Gregory?" 

"  It 's  symbolic,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Gregory.  « It  will  stay  here, 
I  suppose,  as  long  as  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  Karen  go  on 

?ffS.^°J^  **''''  "*"■    '"^**  «"  ""y  eneta  and  suspicions  I  hope 
that  the  Bouddha  is  a  fixture." 

He  felt,  after  Betty  had  gone,  that  he  had  burned  a  good  many 
ot  his  boats  in  Uaa  making  her,  to  some  extent,  his  confidant. 
He  had  confessed  that  he  had  griefs  and  suspicions,  and  that  in 
Itself,  was  to  involve  stUI  further  his  relation  to  his  wife  But 
he  had  kep.  from  Betty  how  grave  were  his  grounds  for  sus- 
picion.   The  bearing  away  of  Karen  to  the  ducal  week-end 
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WM  n  t  iMlly,  In  iUtlt,  lo  •Itrming  an  incident;  bn^  u  •  Nqad 
to  Mtdame  Ton  M arwiU'i  parting  declaration  of  the  otlier  eren- 
ing,  her  eupremely  injolent,  "  I  mu»t  lee  wliat  I  can  do,"  it 
became  iiniater  and  affected  him  lllce  the  lonnd  of  a  aeoond. 
more  prolonged,  more  reverberating  daih  npon  the  gong.  To 
iubmit  was  to  ihow  himself  in  Madame  Ton  Marwitz'a  eyes  a« 
contemptibly  snpine;  to  protest  was  to  appear  in  Karen's  as 
meanly  petty. 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  tele- 
phone and  when  he  went  to  it  Karen's  Toice  told  him  that  she 
was  spending  the  cTening  with  Tante.  who  was  ill,  and  that  she 
would  not  be  back  till  ten.  Something  chill  and  authoritatiTe 
in  the  tones  affected  him  unpleasantly.  Karen  considered  that 
she  had  a  grievance  and  perhaps  suspected  him  of  being  iU  cause. 
After  all,  he  thought,  hanging  up  the  receiver  with  some  abrupt- 
ness, there  was  such  a  thing  as  being  too  simple.  One  had 
indeed,  to  bo  very  patient  with  her.  And  one  thing  he  prom- 
ised himself  whatever  came  of  it;  he  wasn't  going  to  sacrifice 
Betty  by  one  jot  or  tittle  to  his  duel  with  Madame  von 
Marwitz. 

It  was  past  ten  when  Karen  returned  and  his  mood  of  latent 
hostility  melted  when  he  saw  how  tired  she  looked  and  how 
unhappy.  She,  too,  had  steeled  herself  in  advance  against  some- 
thing that  she  expected  to  find  in  him  and  he  was  thankful  to 
feel  that  she  would  n't  find  it.  She  was  to  find  him  suave  and 
acquiescent;  he  would  consent  without  a  murmur  to  Madame  von 
Marwitz's  plan  for  the  week-end. 

"Darling,  I 'm  so  soriy  that  she 's  iU,  your  guardian,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hat  and  coat  from  her  as  she  sank  wearily  on  the  sofa. 
"How  18  she  now?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  the  rosy  light  of  the  electric  lamps 

and  her  face  showed  no  temporizing  recognitions  or  gratitudes. 

Gregoy,'  she  said  abruptly,  "do  you  mind  — does  it  displease 

rj^  —  ^^.l  8°  '"!'  Tante  next  Saturday  to  stay  with  some 

fnendsc'hers?" 

«  Mind  ?  Why  should  I  ?  "  said  Gregory,  standing  before  her 
With  his  hands  in  his  pockets.    « I  'd  rather  have  you  here,  of 
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jfou  to  do  Mything  that  girei  you  pleMnre."  '  *  »"» 

She  .tudied  Wm.  «  Betty  thought  it  a  wrong  thing  for  me  to 
do.  She  hurt  T«te'.  feeling,  deeply  thi.  .ftemoon^She  Z£ 
M  If  ehe  had  some  authority  to  come  between  you  and  me^uwi 
be tw^n  me  "d  Tante.  I  am  ve^  much  diepleaeed  with  he? 
Mid  Karen,  with  her  strangely  mature  decision. 

«B,t?v"^'l'"'*  ^'"°*'  ^'*'"''«'y.  "ot  to  «,criflce  Betty. 
^%  r  I  T.U '""'"'  conventionally  and  perhaps  mo« 
w«ely,    he  said   "than  you  or  I -or  Madame  von  Marwifa 

"T;ft*'''!i  ^^'  Y'  *  ■^"'^  "^  «s?on.ibility  towers 
-and  towards  me.    Anything  she  said  she  meant  kindly.  I 'm 

Karen  listened  carefully  as  though  mastering  herself.    «Be- 

Xdfhe?'  "'^    ^^  ^"'^'^  ^'^    ^  '"^^  ''°°<'  *»- 

ooni?  w"^  *^*f  *u*'?^'  ^'^  '""^^"'*  ^0  ^  yo'"'  place,"  he 
could  not  control  the  ironic  note.    «  You  are  a  youn^r  wiman 

and  a  much  more  inexperienced  one.  It 's  merely  a!  if  you  'd 
XrjSu."  '  ^^^  '  ""*'*  """  "^  elder  sister  to  look 
Karen's  eyes  dwelt  on  him  and  her  face  was  cold,  rocky.  «  Do 
you  forget,  as  she  does,  that  I  have  still  with  me  a  person  who 
or  years,  has  ooked  after  me,  a  person  older  still  and  more 
experienced  still  than  the  little  Betty?    I  don't  need  any  piid- 

&„  •"'  '"M."  ^l*  *°'  ""  '°  ''o-  "  »  impertinent  of 
Betty  te  imagine  that  she  has  any  right  to  interferr  And  she 
»8  more  than  impertinent.  I  had  not  wished  to  tell  you;  but 
you  must  understand  that  Betty  has  been  insolent." 
(,.n=  T!'-  r°i  ^°^'^  "''  ^"^  unsuitable  wordj.  Hasty  per- 
haps, not  insolent.    Betty  herself  has  told  me  all  about  it.'' 

youp'ShKe^h^r:?^'  *"  ^""''  ^y^-    "^^'^  ^'"'  *°'^ 
"Yes." 

"She  complained  of  Tante  to  you?  " 
"  She  thinks  her  wrong." 
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"  And  700 ;  yon  think  h«r  WTongf  * 

Gregory  paiued  and  looked  at  the  yonng  girl  on  the  loft,  U« 
wife.  There  wm  that  in  her  attitude,  exhaufted  yet  unappeal- 
ing, in  her  face,  weary  yet  implacab.e,  which,  while  it  made  her 
■eem  pitiful  to  him,  made  her  alao  almoit  a  atranger ;  thii  armed 
hoitility  toward*  himielf,  who  loved  her,  thit  quickneai  of  re- 
lentment,  this  cold  aieurance  of  right  He  could  understand 
and  pity;  but  he,  too,  wa*  tired  and  orerwroight.  What  had 
he  done  to  deserve  euch  a  look  and  auch  a  tone  from  her  except 
endure,  with  unexampled  patience,  the  preaaure  upon  hia  life, 
•oft,  unremitting,  ainiater,  of  aometbing  hateful  to  him  and 
menacing  to  their  happineas?  What,  above  all,  was  his  place  in 
thia  drcp  but  narrow  young  heart?  It  seemed  filled  with  but 
one  absorbing  preoccupation,  one  paaaion  of  devotion. 

He  turned  from  her  and  went  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  shifting 
the  vases  upon  it  as  he  apoke,  remembering  with  a  bitter  upper 
layer  of  conaciousneas  how  Madame  von  Marwitz'a  blighting  gaze 
had  reated  upon  these  ornaments  in  her  first  visit; — ^"I'm  not 
going  to  discuss  your  guardian  with  you,  Karen,"  he  said;  "I 
have  n't  said  that  I  thought  her  wrong.  I  've  consented  that  you 
should  do  as  she  wishes.  You  have  no  right  to  nsk  anything 
more  of  me.  I  certainly  am  not  going  tu  be  forced  by  you  into 
saying  that  I  think  Betty  wrong.  If  yon  are  not  unfair  to 
[Betty  you  are  certainly  most  unfair  to  me  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  your  tendency  to  be  fair  to  one  person  only.  I  'm  in 
no  danger  of  forgetting  her  control  and  guidance  of  your  life, 
I  assure  yon.  If  you  were  to  let  me  forget  it,  she  wouldn't. 
She  is  showing  me  now  —  after  tc.  ing  me  the  other  night  what 
she  thought  of  my  mond6  —  how  she  controls  you.  It';  veiy 
natural  of  her,  no  doubt,  and  very  natural  of  you  to  feel  her 
right;  and  I  submit  So  that  you  have  no  ground  of  grievance 
against  me."  He  turned  to  her  again.  "  And  now  I  think  you 
had  better  go  to  bed.  You  look  very  tired.  I  'vc  some  work  to 
get  through,  so  1 11  say  good-night  to  rou,  Karen  dear." 

She  rose  with  a  curious  automatic  obedience,  and,  coming  to 
him,  lifted  her  forehead,  like  a  child,  for  his  kiss.  Her  face 
showed,  perhaps,  a  bleak  wonder,  but  it  showed  no  softneis.    She 
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nii^t  b«  b«wUd«rcd  bjr  thii  radden  chtnge  in  their  rel.Uon.  bnt 
b«hird*hM    '"*^*""^    ®'"  *•"*  "^'V'  "*"7  eJo«ing  tl>e  door 

In  tJ.eir  room  Karen  itood  for  a  moment  before  undrewing 
•nd  looked  about  her.  Something  had  happened,  uid  though 
jhe  could  not  clearly  «e  what  it  wa.  it  .eemed  to  have  alteifd 
the  aapect  of  ererything.  so  that  thii  pretty  room,  full  of  light 
.nd  comfort  wa.  .trange  to  her.  She  felt  an  alien  in  it;  and 
u  .he  looked  round  it  abe  thought  of  how  her  little  room  at  Le. 
Sohtude.  where,  with  .uch  an  untroubled  heart,  .he  had  .lept 
wd  waked  for  ao  many  year.. 

Three  large  photographa  of  Tante  hung  on  the  walla,  and  their 
q-e.  met  her.  a.  if  with  an  unfaltering  love  and  comprehension. 
And  on  the  drcMing-table  waa  a  photograph  of  Gregory;  the  new 
aung  m  her  life ;  the  thing  that  menaced  the  old.  She  went  and 
took  It  up,  and  Gregory',  face,  too,  waa  auddenly  strange  to  her; 
cold,  hard,  wrdonic.  She  wondered,  gazing  at  it,  that  ahe  had 
never  aeen  before  how  cold  and  hard  it  waa.  Quickly  nndreas- 
mg  ahe  Is-  down  and  closed  her  eyes.  A  succeaaion  of  imaeea 
pwed  with  proceaaional  ateadinesa  before  her  mind;  the  carriage 
m  the  Foreat  of  Ponteinebleau  and  Tante  in  it  looking  at  her; 
Tante  in  the  hotel  at  Fontaineblean,  her  arm  arotmd  the  little 
»uf,  wying:  «Bnt  it  is  a  Norse  child;  hei  name  and  her  hair 
ud  her  eyes;"  Tante's  dreadful  face  -,.  she  tottered  back  to 
Karen  a  anns  from  the  sight  at  the  lake-edge;  Tante  that  even- 
mg  lying  white  and  sombre  on  her  piUowa  with  eyelids  preaaed 

tZl"^Z''"''  "'"'=  "°°  "^"^  "^^  *"  ^"'^  -y^^^' 

Then  came  the  other  face,  the  new  face;  like  a  sword;  thrust- 
ing among  the  eacred  visions.  Consciously  she  saw  her  hus- 
band a  face  now,  as  ahe  had  often,  with  a  half  wilful  nnconacio"-- 
nesa,  seen  it,  looking  at  Tante -ah,  a  fierce  resentment  flamed 
Zil  \t  '^f*  ""'*  ^^  unavoidable  clearness  of  her  vision- 
toohng  at  Tante  with  a  courteous  blanknesa  that  cloaked  hostil- 
"y,  with  cold  curiosity;  with  mastered  irony,  suspicion,  dislike. 

a  mrtrnf"'."*.""?  °°*  f  °"°"''  °°'  1"8«  """^  '"«  of  heart, 
a  man  without  the  loving  humour  that  would  have  enabled  him 
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to  see  past  the  defectB  and  flaws  of  greatness,  nor  with  the  heart 
and  mind  to  recognize  and  love  it  when  he  saw  it.  He  was  petty, 
too,  and  narrow,  and  arrogantly  sure  of  his  own  small  measures. 
Her  memories  heaped  themselves  into  the  overwhelming  realisa- 
tion. She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  hostile  to  what  — 
tmtil  he  had  come  —  had  been  the  dearest  thing  in  her  life.  She 
had  taken  to  her  heart  something  that  killed  its  very  pulse. 
How  could  she  love  a  man  who  looked  such  things  at  Tante  — 
who  thought  such  things  of  Tante  ?  How  love  him  without  dis- 
loyalty to  the  older  tie?  Already  her  forbearance,  her  hiding 
from  him  of  her  fear,  had  been  disloyalty,  a  cowardly  acqui- 
escence in  something  that,  from  the  first  hint  of  it,  she  should 
openly  have  rebelled  against.  Slow  flames  of  shame  and  anger 
burned  her.  How  could  she  not  hate  him?  But  how  could 
she  not  love  him  ?  He  was  part  of  her  life,  as  uriquestionablj, 
as  indissolubly,  as  Tante. 

Then,  the  visions  crumbling,  the  flames  falling,  a  chaos  of 
mere  feeling  overwhelmed  her.  It  was  as  though  her  blood  were 
running  backward,  knotting  itself  in  clots  of  darkness  and  agony. 
He  had  sent  her  away  unlovingly  —  punishing  her  for  her 
fidelity.  Her  love  for  Tante  destroyed  his  love  for  her.  He 
must  have  known  her  pain;  yet  he  could  speak  like  that  to  her; 
look  like  that.  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  lay  straightly  in  the  bed,  on  her  back,  the  clothes 
drawn  to  her  throat,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  on  her  breast 
Hours  had  passed  and  here  she  lay  alone. 

Hours  had  passed  and  she  heard  at  last  his  careful  step  along 
the  passage,  and  the  shock  of  it  tingled  through  her  with  a  re- 
newal of  fear  and  irrepressible  joy.  He  opened,  carefully,  the 
dressing-room  door.    She  listened,  stilling  her  breaths. 

He  would  come  to  her.  They  would  speak  together.  He 
would  not  leave  her  when  she  was  so  unhappy.  Even  the 
thought  of  Tante's  wrongs  was  effaced  by  the  fear  and  yearning, 
and,  as  the  bedroom  door  opened  and  Gregory  came  in,  her  Iieait 
seemed  to  lift  and  dissolve  in  a  throb  of  relief  and  blissfulnesi. 

But,  with  her  joy,  the  thought  of  Tante  hovered  like  a  heaiy 
darkness  above  her  eyes,  keeping  them  closeti.    She  lay  still, 
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.shamed  of  eo  much  gladness,  yet  knowing  that  if  he  took  her  in 
his  anna  her  arms  could  but  close  about  him 

The  stillness  deceived  Gregory.  In  the  dim  light  from  the 
d.^ing-r^m  he  saw  h..",  a.  ho  thought,  sleeping  placidly,  her 
broad  braids  lying  along  tae  sheet. 

hetriS^:!;;.  "^^  '"  '  '""'"'*      '""'^  "0*  «*-P-«  ^  her. 
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IF  only,  Gregory  often  felt,  in  thinking  it  over  and  over  in 
the  days  of  outer  unity  and  inner  estrangement  that  fol- 
lowed, she  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  sleep  so  placidly. 

All  resentment  had  faded  from  his  heart  when  he  went  in  to 
her.  He  had  longed  for  reconciliation  and  for  reassurance.  But 
as  he  had  looked  at  the  seeming  calm  of  Karen's  face  his  tender- 
ness and  compunction  passed  into  a  bitter  consciousness  of  frus- 
trated love.  Her  calm  was  like  a  repulse.  Their  personal 
estrangement  and  misunderstanding  left  her  unmoved.  She  had 
said  what  she  had  to  say  to  him ;  she  had  vindicated  her  guard- 
ian; and  now  she  slept,  unmindful  of  him.  He  asked  himself, 
and  for  the  first  time  clearly  and  steadily,  as  he  lay  awake  for 
hours  afterwards  in  the  little  dressing-room  bed,  whether  Karen's 
feelings  for  him  passed  \>eyond  a  faithful,  sober  affection  that 
took  him  for  granted,  unhesitatingly  and  uncritically,  as  a  new 
asset  in  a  life  dedicated  elsewhere.  Eomance  for  her  was  per- 
sonified in  Tante,  and  her  husband  was  a  creature  of  mere  kindlj 
domesticity.  It  was  to  think  too  bitterly  of  Karen's  love  for 
him  to  see  it  thus,  he  knew,  even  while  the  torment  grasped  him; 
but  the  pressure  of  his  own  love  for  her,  the  loveliness,  the  ro- 
mance that  she  so  supremely  personified  for  him,  surged  too 
strongly  against  the  barrier  of  her  mute,  unanswering  face,  for 
him  to  feel  temperately  and  weigh  fairly.  There  was  a  lack  in 
her,  and  because  of  it  she  hurt  him  thus  cruelly. 

They  met  next  morning  over  a  mutual  misinterpretation,  and, 
with  a  sense  of  mingled  discord  and  relief,  found  themselvffl 
kissing  and  smiling  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Pride  siu- 
tained  them;  the  hope  that,  since  the  other  seemed  so  uncon- 
scious, a  hurt  dealt  so  unconsciously  need  not,  for  pride's  aake, 
be  resented;  the  fear  that  explanation  or  protest  might  emphi- 
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iise  estrangement  The  easiest  thing  to  do  was  to  go  on  acting 
.8  'f  iiothmg  had  happened.  Karen  poured  out  his  coffee  and 
questioned  hun  about  the  latest  political  news.  He  helped  her 
to  eggs  and  bacon  and  took  an  interest  in  her  letters 

And  since  it  was  easiest  to  begin  so.  it  was  easiest'so  to  go  on. 
The  routine  of  their  shared  life  blurred  for  them  the  sharp  reali- 
»uons  of  the  night.  But  while  the  fact  that  such  suffering 
aad  come  to  them  was  one  that  could,  perhaps,  be  lived  down 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  speak  of  it  spread  through  all  their 
life  with  a  strange,  new  savour. 

Karen  went  to  her  ducal  week-end;  but  she  did  not,  when 
4e  came  back  from  it,  regale  her  husband  with  her  usual  wealth 
of  detailed  description.  She  could  no  longer  assume  the  air 
of  happy  confidence  where  Tante  and  her  doings  with  Tante 
were  concerned.  That  air  of  determined  cheerfulness,  that 
pretence  that  nothing  was  really  the  matter  and  that  Tante 
Gregory  were  bound  to  get  on  together  if  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  would,  had  broken  down.     There  was  relief 

Lk.^7\,  .  "^'^  /f  1  °i  "  '^^^'  S^^y  °^der,  in  seeing 
fliat  Karen  had  accepted  the  fact  that  he  and  Tante  were  not 
to  get  on  Yet  he  smarted  from  the  new  sense  of  being  shut 
out  from  her  hfe.  ° 

It  was  he  who  assumed  the  air;  he  who  pretended  that  noth- 
ing was  the  matter.  He  questioned  her  geniaUy  about  the  visit, 
and  Karen  answered  all  his  questions  as  genially.  Yes;  it  had 
been  very  nice;  the  great  house  sometimes  very  beautiful  and 
sometimes  very  ugly;  the  beauty  seemed,  in  a  funny  way,  almost 
as  a^ciden  al  as  the  ugliness.  The  people  had  been  ve^  inter- 
«rting  to  look  at;  so  many  slender  pretty  women;  there  were 
no  lat  women  and  no  ugly  women  at  all,  or,  if  they  were  thev 
contrived  not  to  look  it.     It  all  seemed  perfectly  arranged.' 

Had  she  talked  to  many  of  them?  Gregory  asked.  Had  she 
ome  across  anybody  she  liked?    Karen  shook  her  head.     She 

thaVS  r^Tl".  'r'  "*-''"*  "  •'"d  Sone  no  further 
ttan  that;  she  had  telked  very  little  with  any  of  them;  and, 
»berly,  unemphatically,  she  had  added:  "They  were  all  too 
much  occupied  with  Tante -or  with  each  other  _  to  tliink 
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much  of  me.    I  was  the  only  one  not  slender  and  not  beauti- 
fnl!" 

Gregory  asked  who  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner  on  the  two 
nights,  and  masked  ironic  inner  comments  when  he  heard  that 
on  Saturday  it  had  b".-  a  young  actor  who,  she  thought,  had 
been  a  little  cross  at  having  her  as  his  portion.  "  He  did  n't 
try  to  talk  to  me;  nor  I  to  him,  when  I  found  that  he  was 
cross,"  she  said.  "  I  did  n't  like  him  at  all.  He  had  fat  cheeks 
and  very  shrewd  black  eyes."  On  Sunday  it  had  been  a  young 
son  cf  the  house,  a  boy  at  Eton.  "  Very,  very  doar  and  nice. 
We  had  a  great  talk  about  climbing  Swiss  mountains,  which  I 
have  done  a  good  deal,  you  know." 

Tante,  it  appeared,  had  had  the  ambassador  on  Saturday  and 
the  Duke  himself  on  Sunday.  And  she  and  Tante,  as  usual,  had 
had  great  fun  in  their  own  rooms  every  night,  talkiiig  everybody 
over  when  the  day  was  done.  Karen  said  nothing  to  emphasise 
the  contrast  between  the  duke's  friends  and  Gregory's,  but  she 
coxdd  n't  have  failed  to  draw  her  comparison.  Here  was  a  monde 
where  Tante  was  fully  appreciated.  That  she  herself  had  not 
been  was  not  a  matter  to  engage  her  thoughts.  But  it  engaged 
Gregory's.  The  position  in  which  she  had  been  placed  was  a 
further  proof  to  him  of  Tante's  lack  of  consideration.  ^Vhe^e 
Karen  was  placed  depended,  precisely,  he  felt  sure  of  it,  on 
where  Madame  von  Marwitz  wished  her  to  be  placed.  It  was 
88  the  I'ttle  camp-follower  that  she  had  taken  her. 

After  this  event  came  a  pause  in  the  fortunes  of  our  young 
couple.  Madame  von  Marwitz,  with  Mrs.  Forrester,  went  to 
Paris  to  give  her  two  concerts  there  and  was  gone  for  a  fortnight 
In  this  fortniglit  he  and  Karen  resumed,  though  warily,  as  it 
were,  some  old  customs.  They  read  their  political  economy 
again  in  the  evenings  when  they  did  not  go  out,  and  he  found 
her  at  tea-time  waiting  for  him  as  she  had  used  to  do.  She 
shared  his  life ;  she  was  gentle  and  thoughtful ;  yet  she  had  never 
been  less  near.  He  felt  that  she  guarded  herself  against  ad- 
missions. To  come  near  now  would  be  to  grant  that  it  had 
been  Tante's  presence  that  had  parted  them. 

She  wrote  to  Madame  von  Marwitz,  and  heard  from  her,  c  > 
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itantly.  Madame  von  Marwitz  sent  her  preeents  fvom  Paris; 
a  wonderful  white  silk  dressing-gown;  a  box  of  chocolate;  a 
charming  bit  of  old  enamel  picked  up  in  a  rive  gauche  curiosity 
shop.  Then  one  day  she  wrote  to  say  that  Tallie  had  been  quite 
ill  — porero  vecchia  —  and  rould  Karen  be  a  kind,  kiiid  child 
and  run  down  and  sec  her  at  Les  Solitudes. 

Gregory  had  not  forgotten  the  plan  for  having  Mrs.  Talcott 
with  them  that  winter  and  had  reminded  Karen  of  it,  but  it 
appeared  then  that  she  had  not  forgotten,  either;  had  indeed, 
spoken  to  Tante  of  it;  but  that  Tante  had  not  seemed  to  think 
it  a  good  plan.  Taute  said  that  Mrs.  Talcott  did  not  like  leav- 
ing Les  Solitudes;  and,  mo-eover,  that  she  herself,  might  be 
going  down  there  for  the  inside  of  a  week  at  any  m.;.:ent  and 
Karen  knew  how  Tallie  would  hate  the  idea  of  not  being  on 
the  spot  to  prepare  for  her.  Let  them  postpone  the  idea  of  a 
tisit;  at  all  events  until  she  was  no  longer  in  England. 

Gregory  now  suggested  that  Karen  might  bring  Mrs.  Talcott 
tack  with  her.  There  was  some  guile  in  the  suggestion.  En- 
circling this  little  oasis  of  peace  where  he  and  Karen  could,  at 
all  events,  draw  their  breaths,  were  storms  and  arid  wastes. 
Madame  von  Marwitz  would  soon  be  back.  She  might  even  be 
thinking  of  redeeming  her  promise  of  coming  to  stay  with 
them.  If  old  Mrs.  Talcott,  slightly  invalided,  could  be  instaUed 
before  the  great  woman's  return,  she  might  keep  her  out  for 
the  rest  of  her  stay  in  London,  and  must,  certainly,  keep  Karen 
in  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  she  had  no  guest  to  entertain. 

Karen  could  not  suspect  his  motive;  he  saw  that  from  her 
frank  look  of  pleasure.  She  promised  to  do  her  best.  It  was 
worth  while,  he  reflected,  to  lose  her  for  a  few  days  if  she  were 
to  bring  back  such  a  bulwa'k  as  Mrs.  Talcott  might  prove  her- 
self to  be.  And,  besides,  he  would  be  sincerely  glad  to  see  the 
old  woman.  The  thought  of  her  gave  h'  a  &  sense  of  comfort 
und  security. 

He  saw  Karen  off  next  morning.    She  was  to  be  at  Les  Soli- 

idea  for  three  or  four  days,  and  on  the  second  day  of  her 

>t«y  he  had  his  first  letter  from  her.    It  was  strange  to  hear 

from  her  again,  from  Cornwall.    It  was  the  first  letter  he  had 
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had  from  Karen  since  their  marriage  and,  with  all  its  odd 
recalling  of  the  girlish  formality  of  tone,  it  wag  a  aweet  one. 
She  had  found  Mrs.  Talcott  much  better,  but  still  quite  weak 
and  jaded,  and  very  glad  indeed  to  see  her.  And  Mrs.  Talcott 
really  seemed  to  think  that  she  would  like  to  get  away.  Karen 
believed  that  Mrs.  Talcott  had  actually  been  feeling  lonely,  uu- 
Aaracteristic  as  that  seemed.  She  would  probably  bnng  her 
back  on  Saturday.  The  letter  ended:  "My  dear  husbanu, 
your  loving  Karen." 

Mrs.  Talcott,  therefore,  was  expected,  and  Mrs.  Barker  was 
told  to  nake  ready  for  her.  .     .  j 

But  on  Saturday  morning,  when  Karen  was  starting,  he  had 
a  wire  from  her  telling  him  that  plans  were  altered  and  that 
she  was  coming  back  alone.  ,     .      j.,  , 

He  want  to  meet  her  at  Paddington,  remembering  the  meet- 
ine  when  she  had  come  up  after  their  engagement.  It  was 
a  different  Karen,  a  Karen  furred  and  finished  and  nearly  ele- 
gant, who  stepped  from  the  train;  but  she  had,  as  then,  her 
little  basket  with  the  knitting  and  the  book;  and  the  girks.i 
face  was  scarcely  altered;  there  was  even  a  preoccupation  on 
it  that  recalled  still  more  vividly  the  former  meeting  at  Pad- 
dington. "Well,  dearest,  and  why  isn't  Mrs.  Talcott  here, 
too?"  were  his  first  words. 

Karen  took  his  arm  as  he  steered  her  towards  the  luggage 
"It  is  only  put  off,  I  hope,  that  visit,"  she  said,  "because  I 
heard  this  morning,  Gregory,  and  wired  to  you  then,  that  Tanta 
asks  if  she  may  come  to  us  next  week."  Her  voice  was  no 
artificial;  it  expressed  determination  as  weU  as  gentleness  and 
seemed  to  warn  him  that  he  must  not  show  her  if  he  were  not 
pleased.    Yet  duplicity,  in  his  unpleasant  surprise,  was  dii- 

ficult  to  assume. 

"Really  At  last.  How  nice,"  he  said;  and  his  voice  rang 
oddly  "But  poor  old  Mrs.  Talcott.  Madame  von  Marwitj 
didn't  know,  I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "that  we'd  just  been 
planning  to  have  her?" 

Karen,  her  arm  still  in  his,  stood  looking  over  the  heaped  np 
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luggage  and  now  pointed  out  her  box  to  the  porter.  Then,  as 
thejr  turned  away  and  went  towards  their  cab,  she  said,  more 
gently  and  more  determinedly:  "Yes;  she  did  know  we  had 
planned  it.  I  wrote  and  told  her  bo,  and  that  is  why  she  wrote 
back  80  quickly  to  ask  if  we  could  not  put  off  Mrs.  Talcott  for 
her;  because  she  will  be  leaving  London  very  soon  and  it  will 
be,  this  next  week,  her  only  chance  of  being  with  us.  Mrs. 
Talcott  did  not  mind  at  all.  I  don't  think  she  really  wanted  U> 
come  so  much,  Gregory.  It  is  as  Tante  says,  you  know," 
Karen  settled  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  hansom,  "she  really 
does  not  like  leaving  Les  Solitudes." 

Gregory  had  the  feeling  of  being  enmeshed.  Why  had 
Kadame  von  Marwitz  thrown  this  web  ?  Had  she  really  divined 
in  a  flash  his  hope  and  his  intention?  Was  there  any  truth 
in  her  sudden  statement  that  this  was  the  only  week  she  could 
give  them?  "Ohl  Eeally,"  was  all  that  he  found  to  say  to 
Karen's  explanations,  and  then,  "Where  is  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz going  when  she  leaves  us  then?" 

"To  the  Eiviera,  with  the  Duchess  of  Bannister,  I  think  it 
is  arranged.  I  may  wire  to  her,  then,  Gregory,  at  once,  and 
Bay  that  she  is  to  come  ?  " 

"Of  course.  How  long  are  we  to  have  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining her?" 

"She  did  not  say;  for  a  week  at  least,  I  hope.  Perhaps, 
even,  for  a  fortnight  if  that  will  be  convenient  for  you.  It 
will  be  a  great  joy  to  me,"  Earen  went  on,  "if  only" — she 
was  speaking  with  that  determined  steadiness,  looking  before 
her  as  they  drove;  now,  suddenly,  she  turned  her  eyes  on  him 
— "  if  only  you  will  try  to  enjoy  it,  too,  Gregory." 

It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  challenge,  yet  it  was,  too,  almost  an 
appeal,  and  it  brought  them  nearer  than  they  had  been  for 
weeks. 

Gregory's  hand  caught  hers  and,  holding  it  tightly,  smiling 
at  her  rather  tremulously,  he  said:  "  I  enjoy  anything,  darling, 
that  makes  you  happy." 

"Ah,  bu^"  said  Karen,  her  voice  keeping  its  earnest  con- 
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trol,  "  I  cannot  be  happy  with  you  and  Tante  nnleu  yon  can 
«njoy  her  for  younelf.  Try  to  know  Tante,  Gregory,"  thu 
went  on,  now  with  a  little  breathleseneee;  "she  wants  that  no 
much.  One  of  the  first  things  she  asked  me  when  she  came 
back  was  that  I  should  try  to  make  you  care  for  her.  She  felt 
at  once  — and  oh  I  so  did  I,  Gregory  — that  something  was  not 
happy  between  you." 

Her  hand  holding  his  tightly,  her  earnest  eyes  on  his,  Gregory 
felt  his  blood  turn  a  little  cold  as  he  recognized  once  more  the 
soft,  unremitting  pressure.  It  had  begun,  then,  so  early.  Sh« 
had  asked  Karen  that  when  she  first  came  back.  "  But  yon 
see,  dearest,"  he  said,  trying  to  keep  his  head  between  realiza- 
tions of  Madame  von  Marwitz's  craft  and  Karen's  candour, 
*'  I  've  never  been  able  to  feel  that  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  wanted 
me  to  care  for  her  or  to  come  in  at  all,  as  it  were.  I  don't 
mean  anything  unkind;  only  that  I  imagined  that  what  sha 
did  ask  of  me  was  to  keep  outside  and  leave  your  relation  and 
hers  alone.    And  that 's  what  I  've  tried  to  do." 

"Oh,  you  mistake  Tante,  Gregory,  you  mistake  her.' 
Karen's  hand  grasped  his  more  tightly  in  the  urgency  of  her 
opportunity.  "She  cared  for  me  too  much  —  yes,  it  is  there 
that  you  do  not  understand  —  to  feel  what  you  think.  For 
she  knows  that  I  cannot  be  happy  while  you  shut  yourself  away 
from  her." 

"Then  it's  not  she  who  shuts  me  out?"  he  tried  to  smile. 

"  No ;  no ;  oh,  no,  Gregory." 

"  I  must  push  in,  even  when  I  seem  to  feel  I  'm  not  wanted?" 

She  would  not  yield  to  his  attempted  lightness.  "You 
mustn't  push  in;  you  must  be  in;  with  us,  with  Tante  and 
me." 

"Do  you  mean  literally?  I'm  to  be  a  third  at  your  Ute4- 
iitesf" 

"  No,  Gregory,  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  in  thought,  in  sym- 
pathy. Tou  will  try  to  know  Tante.  Yon  will  make  her  fed 
that  you  and  I  are  not  parted  when  she  is  there." 

She  saw  it  all,  all  Tante's  side,  with  a  dreadful  cleamea. 
And  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  see  what  he  did.    He 
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mnit  robmit  to  aeeming  blurred  and  dull,  to  pretending  not  t» 
we  anything.  At  all  eTenta  her  hand  waa  in  hi».  He  felt  able 
to  face  the  duel  at  close  quartert  with  Madame  von  Marwita  aa 
Icmg  aa  Karen  let  him  keep  her  hand. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII 

XANTE  arrived  on  Monday  afternoon  and  the  arrival  re^ 
minded  Gregory  of  the  Bouddha's  iMtallation;  but, 
whereas  the  liouddha  had  overflowed  the  drawing-room  only, 
Madame  von  Marwitz  overflowed  the  flat. 

A  multitude  of  boxes  were  borne  into  the  passages  where, 
end  to  end,  like  a  good's  train  on  a  main  line,  they  stood  im- 
peding trafBc. 

Louise,  harassed  and  sallow,  hurried  from  room  to  room, 
expostulating,  explaining,  replying  in  shrill  tones  to  Madame 
von  Marwitz'^  sonorous  orders.  Victor,  led  by  Mrs.  Forrester's 
footman,  naoo  Ms  appearance  shortly  after  his  mistress,  and, 
set  at  large,  penetrated  unerringly  to  the  kitchen  where  he 
lapped  up  a  dish  of  custard;  while  Mrs.  Barker,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  already  with  signs  of  resentment  on  her  face,  was  re- 
ceiving minute  directions  from  Madame  von  Marwitz  in  regard 
to  a  cup  of  chocolate.  In  the  dining-room,  Gregory  found  two 
strange-looking  men,  to  whom  Barker,  also  clouded,  had  served 
whisky  and  soda ;  one  of  these  was  Madame  von  Marwitz's  sec- 
retary, Sohultz;  the  other  a  concert  impresario.  They  greeted 
Gregory  with  a  disconcerting  affability. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Madame  von  Marwitz  moved, 
weary  and  benignant,  her  arm  around  Karen's  shoulders,  or 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  to  run  her  fingers  appraisingly  over 
it  in  a  majestic  surge  of  arpeggios.  Gregory  fouiid  her  hat 
and  veil  tossed  on  the  bed  in  his  and  Karen's  room,  and  when 
he  went  into  his  dressing-room  he  stumbled  over  three  band- 
boxes, just  arrived  from  a  modiste's,  and  hastily  thrust  there 
by  Louise. 

Victor  bounded  to  greet  him  as  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
library,  and  overturned  a  table  that  stood  in  the  hall  with  t" 
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fine  pUcM  of  oriental  china  npon  it  The  iplintering  cnub  of 
crocltery  filled  the  flat  Mrs.  Barker  had  taken  the  chocolate 
to  the  drawing-room  aome  time  since,  and  Madame  yon  Mar- 
»itz,  the  cup  in  her  hand,  appeared  upon  the  threshold  with 
Karen.  "  Alas  1  The  bad  dog  I "  she  said,  surreying  the  wreck- 
age while  she  sipped  her  chocolate. 

Hose  was  summoned  to  sweep  up  the  pieces  and  Karen  stooped 
orer  them  with  murmured  regret 

"Were  they  wedding-presents,  my  Karen?"  Madame  von 
Marwitz  asked.  "  Console  yourself;  they  were  not  of  a  good 
period  —  I  noticed  them.    I  will  give  you  better." 

The  vases  had  belonged  to  Gregory's  mother.  He  was  aware 
that  he  stood  rather  blankly  looking  at  the  fragments,  as  Bose 
collected  them.  "Oh,  Gregory,  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Karen, 
taking  npon  herself  the  responsibility  for  Victor's  mischance. 
"I  am  afraid  they  are  broken  to  bite.  See,  this  is  the  largest 
piece  of  all.  They  can't  be  mended.  No,  Tante,  they  were  not 
wedding-preeente;  they  belonged  to  Gregory  and  we  were  yerv 
fond  of  them."  ■' 

"  Alael "  said  Madame  von  Marwitz  above  her  chocolate,  and 
on  a  deeper  note. 

Gregory  was  convinced  that  she  had  known  they  were  not 
wedding-presente.  But  her  manner  was  flawless  and  he  saw 
that  she  intended  to  keep  it  so.  She  dined  with  them  alone 
and  at  the  table  addressed  her  talk  to  him,  filing,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  on  the  theatre  as  her  theme,  and  on  La  Oaine  d'Or 
w  the  piece  which,  in  Paris,  had  particularly  interested  her. 
"You  and  Karen,  of  course,  saw  it  when  you  were  there,"  she 
■aid. 

It  was  the  piece  of  sinister  fame  to  which  he  had  refused  to 
take  Karen.    He  owned  that  they  had  not  seen  it 

"Ah,  but  that  is  a  pity,  truly  a  pity,"  said  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz. "How  did  it  happen?  You  cannot  have  failed  to  hear 
of  it" 

Unable  to  plead  Karen  as  the  cause  for  his  abstention  since 
Madame  von  Marwitz  regretted  that  Karen  had  missed  the 
piece,  Gregory  said  that  he  had  heard  too  much  perhaps.    "I 
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don't  bdiere  I  ihoold  cira  for  uiTthiiig  the  man  wrote,"  h* 
confciied. 

"Titnit"  Mtid  Hedame  von  Mtnriti,  opening  her  evei. 
«You  know  him?" 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  Gregory  ejaculated,  imiling  with  acme 
tartnesa. 

"  But  why  thii  rigour  7    Wliat  have  you  againat  M.  Sanmier  ? " 

It  was  difficult  for  a  young  Engliahman  of  conventional  ta8t«s 
to  formulate  what  he  had  againat  M.  Saumier.  Gregory  took 
refuge  in  evasions,  "  Oh,  I  've  glanced  at  reviews  of  his  plavs; 
seen  his  face  in  illustrated  papera.  One  geta  an  idea  of  a  nuin'i 
personality  and  the  kind  of  thing  he  'a  likely  to  write." 

"A  great  artiat,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  mildly  auggestej. 
"  One  of  our  greatest." 

"  Is  he  really  ?  I  'd  hardly  grasped  that.  I  had  an  idea  that 
he  was  merely  one  of  the  clever  lot.  But  I  never  can  aee  wh; 
one  should  put  oneaelf,  tlirough  a  man's  art,  into  contact  with 
the  aort  of  person  one  would  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with 
in  life." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  listened  attentively.  "Do  you  refiue 
to  look  at  a  Cellini  bronze  ?  " 

"Literature  ia  different,  ian't  it?  It's  more  peraoml. 
There  'a  more  life  in  it.  If  a  man 's  a  low  fellow  I  don't  interest 
myself  in  his  interpretation  of  life.  He's  seen  nothing  that 
I  'm  likely  to  want  to  see." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  smiled,  now  with  a  touch  of  iron/, 
"  But  you  frighten  me.  How  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  know  M. 
Saumier?" 

Gregory  was  decidedly  taken  back.  "That 'a  a  penalty  you 
have  to  pay  for  being  a  celebrity,  no  doubt,"  he  said.  "All 
celebrities  know  each  other,  I  auppoae." 

"  By  no  means.  I  allow  no  one  to  be  thruat  upon  me,  I 
assure  you.  And  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  M. 
Saumier's  talent.  A  great  artist  cannot  be  a  low  fellow;  if  he 
were  one  he  would  be  so  much  more  than  that  that  the  social 
defect  would  be  negligible.  Few  great  artists,  I  imagine,  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  would  win  the  approval  of  a  garda 
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ptrfy  tt  I«inb«th  Palace.  I  am  lorry,  indeed  aoiry,  that  yon 
and  Karen  nuMed  La  Oaine  d'Or,  It  ia  not  a  play  for  the 
j*un$  fiUt;  no;  thouj^,  holding  aa  I  do  that  nothing  lo  fortifiea 
and  arma  the  taato  aa  liberty,  I  ahould  bare  allowed  Karen  to 
lee  it  even  before  her  marriage.  It  ia  a  play  cruel  and  acrid 
and  beautiful.  Yea;  there  ia  great  beauty,  and  it  flowers,  aa 
io  often,  on  a  bitter  root  Ah,  well,  you  will  waive  your 
icruples  now,  I  trust.  I  will  take  Karen  with  mn  to  see  it 
when  we  are  next  in  Paris  together,  and  that  must  be  soon. 
We  will  go  for  a  night  or  two.  You  would  like  to  aee  Paris 
with  me  again;  jxu  vrai,  chine f" 

Gregory  had  been  uncomfortably  aware  of  Karen's  contempla- 
tion while  he  defended  his  prejudices,  and  he  was  prepared  for 
an  open  espousal  of  her  guardian's  point  of  view;  it  was,  he 
knew,  her  own.  But  he  received  once  more,  aa  he  had  received 
already  on  several  occasions,  an  uncipectod  and  gratifying  proof 
of  Karen's  recognition  of  marital  responsibility.  "I  should 
hko  to  be  in  Paris  with  you  again,  Tante,"  she  said,  "  but  not 
to  go  to  that  play.  I  agreed  not  to  go  to  it  when  Gregory  and 
1  were  there.  I  should  not  care  to  go  when  he  so  much  dis- 
likes it."  Her  eyes  met  her  guardian's  while  she  spoke.  They 
were  gentle  and  non-committal ;  they  gave  Gregory  no  cause  for 
triumph,  nor  Tante  for  humiliation;  they  expressed  merely  her 
own  recognition  of  a  bond. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  rose  to  the  occasion,  but  —  oh,  it  waa 
there,  the  soft  pressure,  never  more  present  to  Gregory's  con- 
iciousneaa  than  when  it  seemed  most  absent  —  she  rose  too  em- 
phatically, aa  if  to  a  need.  Her  eyes  mused  on  the  girl's  face, 
tenderly  brooded  and  understood.  And  Karen's  voice  and  look 
had  asked  her  not  to  understand. 

"Ah,  that  is  right;  that  is  a  wife,"  she  murmured. 
"  Though,  believe  me,  chine,  I  did  not  know  that  I  waa  so  trans- 
gressing." And  turning  her  glance  on  Gregory,  "Je  voui  fata 
met  compliments,"  she  added. 

Karen  said  that  he  must  bring  his  cigar  into  the  drawing- 
room,  for  Tante  would  smoke  her  cigarette  with  him,  and  there, 
until  bedtime,  things  went  aa  well  aa  they  had  at  dinner  — or 
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as  badly;  for  part  of  their  badnesa,  Gregory  more  and  more 
Teaentfnlly  became  aware,  was  that  they  were  made  to  seem 
to  go  well,  from  her  aide,  not  from  his. 

She  had  a  genius,  Teritably  nncanny  for,  with  all  sweetnees 
and  hesitancy,  revealing  him  as  stiff  and  nnresponsively  com- 
placent. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  talk  freely  with  a  person 
nncongenial  to  him  of  the  things  he  felt  deeply;  and,  pertina- 
ciously, over  her  coffee  and  cigarettes,  it  was  the  deep  things 
that  she  softly  wooed  him  to  share  with  her. 

He  might  be  stiff  and  stupid,  but  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  wasn't  once  short  or  sharp  —  as  he  would  have  been  over 
and  over  again  with  any  other  woman  who  so  bothered  him. 
And  he  was  sincerely  unaware  that  his  courtesy,  in  its  dry 
evasiveness,  was  more  repudiating  than  rudeness. 

When  Karen  went  with  her  guardian  to  her  room  that  night, 
the  little  room  that  looked  so  choked  and  overcrowded  with 
the  great  woman's  multiplied  necessities,  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz,  sinking  on  the  sofa,  drew  her  to  her  and  looked  closelv 
at  her,  with  an  intentuess  almost  tragic,  tenderly  smoothing 
back  her  hair. 

Karen  looked  back  at  her  very  firmly. 

"  Tell  me,  my  child,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  said,  as  if,  sud- 
denly, taking  refuge  in  the  inessential  from  the  pressure  of  her 
own  thoughts,  "  how  did  you  find  our  Tallie  ?  I  have  not  heard 
of  that  from  you  yet." 

"  She  is  looking  rather  pale  and  thin,  Tante;  but  she  is  quite 
well  again;  already  she  will  go  out  into  the  garden,"  Karen 
answered,  with,  perhaps,  an  evident  relief. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz  with  quiet  satis- 
faction. "  That  is  well.  I  cannot  think  of  Tallie  as  ill.  She 
is  never  ill.  It  is  perhaps  the  peaceful,  happy  life  she  leads— 
povera  —  that  preserves  her.  And  the  air,  the  wonderful  air  of 
our  Cornwall.  I  fixed  on  Cornwall  for  the  sake  of  Tallie,  in 
great  part;  I  sought  for  a  truly  halcyon  spot  where  that  faithful 
one  might  end  her  days  in  joy.    Tou  knew  that,  Karen?  " 

"  No,  Tante ;  you  never  told  me  that." 

"It  is  so,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  continued  to  muse,  her 
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eyas  on  the  fire.  It  if  bo.  I  have  given  great  thought  to  my 
Tameghappmew.  She  haa  earned  it"  And  after  a  moment. 
m  the  same  qiuet  tone,  she  went  on.  «  This  idea  of  yours,  my 
&ar«i,  of  bringing  Tallie  up  to  town;  was  it  wise,  do  you 

Karen,  also,  had  been  looking  at  the  flames.  She  brought  her 
qrM  now  back  to  her  guardian.  "Wasn't  it  wise,  Tante?  We 
had  asked  her  to  come  and  stay —  long  ago,  you  know  " 

"  Had  she  seemed  eager?  " 

"Eager?  No;  I  can't  imagine  Mrs.  Talcott  eager  about 
anything.  We  hoped  we  could  persuade  her,  that  was  all.  Why 
not  wise,  Tante?"  ■' 

"Only  my  child,  that  after  the  quiet  life  there,  the  solitude 
that  Ae  loves  and  that  I  chose  for  her  sake,  the  pure  sea  air 
and  the  bfe  among  her  flowers,  London,  I  fear,  would  much 
weary  and  fatigue  her.  Tallie  is  getting  old.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Tallie  is  very  old.  This  illness  warn*  ns.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  good  plan.    It  was  your  plan,  Karen  '  " 

Karen  was  listening,  with  a  little  bewilderment  « It  seemed 
to  me  very  good.  I  had  not  thought  of  Mrs.  Talcott  as  so  old 
as  ftat.  I  always  think  of  her  as  old,  but  so  strong  and 
tough.  It  was  Gregory  who  suggested  it,  in  the  first  place,  and 
this  time,  too.  When  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  he  thought  of 
onr  plan  at  once  and  told  me  that  now  I  must  persuade  her  to 
come  to  us  for  a  good  long  visit.  He  is  really  very  fond  of  Mrs 
Talcott,  Tante,  and  she  of  him,  I  think.  It  would  please  you 
to  see  them  together."  i-   ««  jou 

Karai  spoke  on  innocenUy;  but,  as  she  spoke,  she  became 
aware  from  a  new  steadiness  in  her  guardian's  look,  that  her 
words  had  conveyed  some  significance  of  which  she  was  herself 
unconscious. 

Madame  von  Marwitz's  hand  had  tightened  on  hers.    "  Ah," 
she  said  after  a  moment.    She  looked  away. 
"What  is  it,  Tante? "  Karen  asked. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  begun  to  draw  deep,  slow  breaths. 
JUren  knew  the  sound;  it  meant  a  painful  control.  "Tante 
what  is  it?  »  she  repeated. 
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"  Nothing.  Nothing,  my  child."  Madame  Ton  Marwitz  laid 
lier  arm  around  Karen's  shoulders  and  continued  to  look  away 
from  her. 

"But  it  isn't  nothing,"  said  Karen,  after  a  little  pause. 
"  Something  that  I  have  said  troubles  or  hurts  you." 

"Is  it  so?  Perhaps  you  say  the  truth,  my  child.  Hurts 
are  not  new  to  me.  No,  my  Karen,  no.  It  is  nothing  for  oa 
to  speak  of.  I  understand.  But  your  husband,  Karen,  he 
must  have  found  it  thoughtless  in  me,  indelicate,  to  force  my- 
self in  when  he  had  hoped  so  strongly  for  another  guest." 

A  slow  flush  mounted  to  Karen's  cheek.  She  kept  silence 
for  a  moment,  then  in  a  careful  voice  she  said:  "No,  Tante; 
I  do  not  believe  that" 

«  No?  "  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.    " No,  my  Karen?  " 

"He  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  hoped  to  have  you  soon 
—  at  any  time  that  you  could  come,"  said  Karen,  in  slightly 
trembling  tones. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  nodded.  "He  knew  that,  as  you  tell 
me;  and,  knowing  it,  he  asked  Tallie;  hoping  that  with  her 
installed  —  for  a  long  visit  —  my  stay  might  be  prevented.  Do 
not  let  us  hide  from  each  other,  my  Karen.  We  have  hidden 
too  long  and  it  is  the  begiiming  of  the  end  if  we  may  not  say  to 
■each  other  what  we  see." 

Sitting  with  downcast  eyes,  Karen  was  silent,  struggling  per- 
haps with  new  realisations. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  bent  to  kiss  her  forehead  and  then, 
resuming  the  tender  stroking  of  her  hair,  she  went  on:  "Your 
husband  dislikes  me.  Let  us  look  the  ugly  thing  full  in  the 
face.  You  know  it,  and  I  know  it,  and  —  parbleul  —  he  knows 
it  well.  There;  the  truth  is  out.  Ah,  the  brave  little  heart; 
it  sought  to  hide  its  sorrow  from  me.  But  Tante  is  not  so 
dull  a  person.  The  loneliness  of  heart  must  cease  for  you. 
And  the  sorrow,  too,  may  pass  away.  Be  patient,  Karen.  Yot 
will  see.  He  may  come  to  feel  more  kindly  towards  the  woman 
who  so  loves  his  wife.  Strange,  is  it  not^  and  a  chastisement 
for  my  egotism,  if  I  have  still  any  of  that  frothy  element  linger- 
ing in  my  nature,  that  I  should  find,  suddenly,  at  the  end  of 
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my  life  —  so  near  me,  bound  to  me  by  inch  ties — one  who  is 
unwilling  to  trust  me,  oh,  for  the  least  little  bit;  so  unwilling  to 
accept  me  at  merely  my  face  value.  Most  people,"  she  added,. 
"  have  loved  me  easily." 

Karen  sat  on  in  silence.  Her  guardian  knew  this  apathetic 
silence,  and  that  it  was  symptomatic  in  her  of  deep  emotion. 
And,  the  contagion  of  the  sufiering  beside  her  gaining  upon 
her,  her  own  fictitious  calm  wavered.  She  bent  again  to  look 
into  the  girl's  averted  face.  "£aren,  cherie,"  she  said,  and 
now  with  a  quicker  utterance;  "it  is  not  worse  than  I  yet 
realise?  You  do  not  hide  something  that  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
It  is  dislike;  I  accept  it.  It  is  aversion,  even.  But  his  love 
for  you;  that  is  strong,  sincere?  He  will  not  make  it  too  dif- 
ficult for  me  ?  I  am  not  wrong  in  coming  here  to  be  with  my 
chUd?" 

Karen  at  length  turned  her  eyes  on  her  g-  ardian  with  a 
heavy  look.    "What  would  you  find  too  difficult?"  she  asked. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  hesitated  slightly,  taken  aback.  But 
the  grasped  in  an  instant  her  advantage.  "  That  by  being  here 
I  should  feel  that  I  came  between  you  and  your  husband.  That 
by  being  here  I  made  it  more  difficult  for  you." 

"I  i^ould  not  be  happier  if  you  were  away — if  what  you 
think  is  true,  shotdd  I  ?  "  said  Karen. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  returned,  and  now 
almost  with  severity.  "  You  would.  You  would  not  so  sharply 
feel  your  husband's  aversion  for  me  if  I  were  not  here.  You 
would  not  have  it  in  your  ears;  before  your  eyes." 

"I  thought  that  you  talked  together  quite  easily  to-night," 
Karen  continued.  "  I  saw,  of  course,  that  you  did  not  under- 
stand each  other;  but  with  time  that  might  be.  I  thought 
that  if  you  were  here  he  would  by  degrees  come  to  know  you,, 
for  he  does  not  know  you  yet." 

"We  talked  easily,  did  we  not,  my  child,  to  shield  you,  and 
yon  were  not  more  deceived  by  the  ease  than  he  or  I.  He  does 
not  understand  me?  I  hope  so  indeed.  But  to  say  that  I  do 
not  understand  him  shows  already  your  vrish  to  shield  him,  and 
at  my  expense.    I  do  understand  himj  too  well.    And  if  there 
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1.  tti.  lepTigMnce  in  him  now,  may  it  not  grow  with  the  en- 
forced intimacy?    That  ig  my  fear,  my  dread." 

He  haa  never  said  that  he  disliked  yon  " 
"Said  it?    To  yon?    I  should  imagine  not,  pcrUeul" 

He  has  only  said,"  Karen  pursued  with  a  curious  dogRed- 
ne«  «  ttat  he  did  not  feel  that  you  cared  for  him  to  careT^ 

^ii^l  V  irL  ^°\^"*  ^"^  °^  "'  *«"  ?  And  he  has 
said  that?    And  did  yon  believe  it?    Of  me?" 

shut  Karen  more  closely  m  upon  herself  rather  than  sweep  her 
mto  mipulsive  confidence.    There  was  a  hot  exasperation  L 

head.    "  No,"  was  the  reply  she  received, 

.„1'^°'  T'  '"^^^'^  .  ^*  '''*  ""'  *''«  *™th  that  he  said  to  you 
and  you  know  that  it  was  not  the  truth.  Oh,  I  make  no  ^ 
cusation  agamst  your  husband;  he  believed  it  the  truth-  but 

ZeT°*  "f'""  *'1*  I  r'"^  ^*  '«*^=*^  -*  -tat  'mS 
make  you  unhappy.  And  ho,^  can  you  be  happy  if  your  hu 
tand  does  not  caxe  for  me?    How' can  you^be^  happy  if  he 

"  No,"  Karen  again  repeated. 

Toice,  then  do  not  let  him  put  it  upon  me.  Not  that  I  Oh 
pr^seme,myKarenI  For  that  wodd  be  the  end  » 
h„  «„  r  i'*  Jie' "'"'^^'^y'  "*  P«««d  her  arms  around 
«n^'?  3°*"-?r*''  ''•"««id;"''tatareyou.  ying?  ^e 
end?  There  could  not  be  an  end  for  nsl  Do  nots^eak  k, 
Do  not.    Do  not"    She  was  trembling.  ^ 

"i^jT"^*^  **™  "'■"  Could  there  not  I"  With  the 
rt-n  "^^  """^  'f""^'^  ''""^^  '"*o  ""'»*  •»!>«.  "Li 
f™J^r»rv  T'  '^':;y»-«l'ay«  to  have  what  I  love  taken 
^Z  T      ^r  '!!*  *^^  '""'  ''''°  t»t«  "»«!    You  defend 

^f,-tP.!?^''.y°'i '"""'"«'    I  foresee  itl    From  X 
^rst  it  has  been  my  dread ! " 

-».'3l^°*v.*'??,'^*f  P"'*''"''^"'**-    ^ooJie-    Ever."    Karen 
^Aiapered,  holding  her  tightly,  and  her  face,  bending  aboS^e 
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»  ^bmg  woman,  wu  guadenly  old  and  stricken  in  its  tormented 
and  almost  maternal  lore.  "Tante;  remember  your  own 
words.  You  gave  me  courage.  Will  you  not  be  patient?  For 
my  sake?  Be  patient,  Tante.  Be  patient.  He  does  not  know 
yon  yet" 
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CHAPTBB  XXIV 

GRBGOBY  heard  no  word  of  the  revealing  talk;  yet,  when 
he  and  Karen  were  alone,  ho  was  aware  of  a  new  chill,  or 
a  new  discretion,  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  as  if  a  veil  of  ice, 
invisible  yet  impassable,  hung  between  them,  and  he  conld  only 
infer  that  she  had  something  to  hide,  he  could  only  suspect, 
with  a  bitterer  resentment,  that  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  been 
more  directly  exerting  her  pressure. 

The  pressure,  whatever  it  had  been,  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing Earen,  when  they  were  all  three  confronted,  more  calm, 
more  mildly  cheerful  than  before,  more  than  ever  the  fond  wife 
who  did  not  even  suspect  that  a  flaw  might  be  imagined  in  her 
happiness. 

Gregory  had  an  idea  —  his  only  comfort  in  this  sorry  maze 
where  he  found  himself  so  involved  —  that  this  attitude  of 
Karen's,  combined  with  his  own  undeviating  consideration,  had 
a  disconcerting  effect  upon  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  at  mo- 
ments induced  her  to  show  her  weapon  too  openly  in  their 
wary  duel.  If  he  ever  betrayed  his  dislike  Karen  must  see  that 
it  was  Tante  who  would  n't  allow  him  to  conceal  it,  who,  sorrow- 
fully and  gently,  turned  herself  about  in  the  light  she  elicited 
and  displayed  herself  to  Karen  as  rejected  and. uncomplaining. 
He  hoped  that  Karen  saw  it  But  he  could  be  sure  of  nothing 
that  Karen  saw.  The  flawless  loyalty  of  her  outward  bearing 
might  be  but  the  shield  for  a  deepening  hurt.  All  that  he  conld 
do  was  what,  in  former  days  and  in  different  conditions,  Mrs. 
Talcott  had  advised  him  to  do ;  "  hang  on,"  and  parry  Madame 
von  Marwitz's  thrust*.  She  had  come,  he  more  and  more  felt 
•ure  of  it,  urged  by  her  itching  jealousy,  for  the  purpose  of 
maldng  mischief;  and  if  it  was  not  a  motive  of  which  she  was 
conscious,  that  made  her  but  the  more  dangerous  with  her  deep, 
instinctive  craft 
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Meanwhile  if  there  were  fnndamentel  anxietiei  to  fret  ©ne'e 
heart,  there  were  superficial  irritations  that  abraded  one's  nerree. 

Karen  was  aocnstomed  to  the  turmoil  that  surrounded  the 
guarded  shrine  where  genius  slept  or  worked,  too  much  accus- 
tomed, without  doubt,  to  realise  its  efEeet  upon  her  husband. 

The  electric  bells  were  never  silent.  Seated  figures,  bearing 
band-boies  or  rolls  of  music,  filled  the  hall  at  all  houre  of  the 
day  and  night.  Alert  interviewers  button-holed  him  on  his  way 
m  and  out  and  asked  for  a  few  details  about  Mrs.  Jardine'a 
youth,  and  her  relationship  to  Madame  Okraska. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  rose  capriciously  and  ate  capriciously; 
trays  with  strange  meals  upon  them  were  carried  at  strange 
hours  to  her  rooms,  and  Barker,  Mrs.  Barker  and  Hose  all  quar- 
relled with  Louise. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  also  showed  oddities  of  temper  which, 
with  all  her  determination  to  appear  at  her  best,  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  control,  oddities  that  met,  from  Karen,  with  a  fond 
tolerance. 

It  startled  Gregory  when  they  saw  Madame  von  Marwitz, 
emerging  from  her  room,  administer  two  smart  boies  upon 
Louise's  ears,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  with  gravity  rather  than 
anger :    "  Toili  pour  tot,  ma  fille." 

"  Is  Madame  von  Marwitz  in  the  habit  of  slapping  her  serv- 
ants?" he  asked  Karen  in  their  room,  aware  that  his  frigid 
mien  required  justification. 

She  looked  at  him  through  the  veil  of  ice.  "  Tante's  serv- 
ants adore  her." 

"Well,  it  seems  a  pity  to  take  such  an  advantage  of  their 
adoration." 

"  Louise  is  sometimes  very  clumsy  and  impertinent" 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  that  sort  of  treatment  makes 
servants  impertinent." 

"I  do  not  care  to  hear  your  criticism  of  my  guardian, 
Gregory." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Gregory. 

Betty  Jardine  met  him  on  a  windy  April  evening  in  Queen 
Anne's  Gate.    "I  see  that  yon  had  to  sacrifice  me,  Gregory," 
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she  laid.  She  smiled;  she  bore  no  grndge;  but  her  tmik  was 
tinged  with  a  shrewd  pity. 

He  felt  that  he  flushed.  "  Yon  mean  that  jon  're  not  been  to 
see  US  since  the  occasion." 

*'  I  'je  not  been  asked  1 "  Betty  laughed. 

"Madame  von  Marwitz  is  with  us^  yon  know,"  Qregory 
proffered  rather  lamely. 

"Yes;  I  do  know.  How  do  you  like  having  a  genius  domi- 
ciled? I  hear  that  she  is  introducing  Karen  into  a  very  artistic 
set.  After  the  Bannisters,  Mr.  Claude  Drew.  He  is  back  from 
America  at  last,  it  seems,  and  is  an  assiduous  adorer.  You  have 
seen  a  good  u.al  of  him?" 

"  I  have  n't  seen  him  at  all.    Has  he  been  back  for  long?  " 

"Four  or  five  days  only,  I  believe;  but  I  don't  know  how 
often  he  and  Madame  von  Marwitz  and  Karen  have  been  seen 
together.  Don't  think  me  a  cat,  Gregory ;  but  if  she  is  engaged 
in  a  flirtation  with  that  most  impleasant  young  man  I  hope 
you  will  see  to  it  that  Karen  is  n't  used  as  a  screen.  There  have 
been  some  really  horrid  stories  about  him,  you  know." 

Qregory  parted  from  his  sister-in-law,  perturbed.  Indiscreet 
and  naughty  she  might  be,  but  Betty  was  sot  a  cat.  The  veil 
of  ice  was  so  impenetrable  that  no  sound  of  Karen's  daily  life 
came  to  him  through  it.  He  had  not  an  idea  of  what  she  did 
with  herself  when  he  was  n't  there,  or,  rather,  of  what  Madame 
Ton  Marwitz  did  with  her. 

"  You  've  been  seeing  something  of  Mr.  Claude  Drew,  I  hear," 
he  said  to  Karen  that  evening.  "  Do  you  like  him  better  thsn 
you  used  to  do?  "  They  were  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner 
and  dinner  hbd  been,  as  usual,  waiting  for  half  an  hour  for 
Madame  von  Marwitz. 

Gregory's  voice  betrayed  more  than  a  kindly  interest,  and 
Karen  answered  coldly,  if  without  suspicion ;  "  No ;  I  do  not 
like  him  better.  But  Tante  likes  him.  It  is  not  I  who  see 
him,  it  is  Tante.    I  am  only  with  them  sometimes." 

"And  I'  Am  I  to  be  with  them  sometimes?"  Gregory  in- 
quired with  an  air  of  gaiety. 

"  If  you  will  come  back  to  tea  to-morrow,  Gregory,"  she  an- 
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•wred  grarely  "yon  will  meet  him.    He  comet  to  Uk  then." 

only  getting  back  in  time  for  dinner.    "  You  know  it '.  „n w \! 
^use  I  „,„.Uy  fi„a  that  you've  gone  oS^ w£ "oi  Xdi^' 

1  know.     Karen  returned,  without  aggregsivenew     "And 
80,  to-morrow,  you  wilUnduB  if  you  comeT 

onW  f  i  'n  *'"'"*™^  "*^  ^"y'  expecting  to  make  a  fourth 
only  of  the  .mall  group;  but,  on  hU  w^ to  the  dra^V^^ 

J^thf  "g"  «°f'=''hat  aB  if  they  had  been  a  drove  of  coT 
waches.  He  had,  aa  never  yet  l^fore,  the  sense  of  an  aHcnTnd 
offensive  invasion  of  his  home,  and  an  old,  almos?  ?Stten 

S^'^ri?;  e*°nte?rhis""^-   '''•"  ""  ^"^  ^^«  "^  "•>«  »-* 

oTP^rt.*  ''™^°?-^~«°.  he  paused  again  at  the  door,  and  looked 
^e^L f"^.  ''''°'"*'^  ''"''"  *he  Bouddha's  'smile.  Ma- 
tone  Ton  Marwitz  was  its  centre;  pearl-wreathed,  silken  and 
dver,  she  leaned  opulently  on  the  .ishions  of  the  ^fa  whe« 
i.n^^  w  «"'?  "*  ^^'  *^''-*''''le  Beemed  curious^ fo  hav^ 
Ter^lr!:  ""  background  place  where  he  had  fi^t  foS 

^ne  ^-Z  rtd^rpa  r  t  mSfl/rt'-' 
it  she  was  not  of  it.    This  wi's  Qreg^i^s'Si'^'titS  « 

them  .n  i.  Shoddy  Bohemians,"  was  his  terse  definition  of 
Ss'  «^;;'«'^"™*«/efin  tion;  for  though,  in  the  main,  Bohl 
nuans,  they  were  not,  in  the  main,  shoddy 

Hdot  was  there,  with  his  massive  head  and  sagacious  eves  •  and 
a  famous  actress,  ugly,  thin,  with  a  long,  slightly  crookS  f'^ 
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tinted  hair,  and  the  melancholy,  mjiterioni  eyee  of  a  llama. 
Clande  Brew,  at  a  little  table  behind  Madame  von  Marrltz,  negli- 
gently turned  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Lady  Boee  Harding,  the  only 
one  of  the  company  with  whom  Gregory  felt  an  affinity,  though  a 
dubious  one,  talked  to  the  French  actress  and  to  Madame  von 
Uarwitz.  Lady  Rose  had  ridden  across  deserts  on  camels,  and 
sketched  strange  Asiatic  mountains,  and  paid  a  pilgrimage  to 
Tolstoi,  and  written  books  on  all  these  exploits ;  and  she  had  been 
to  the  Adirondacks  that  summer  with  the  Aspreys  and  Madame 
Ton  Marwitz,  and  was  now  writing  a  book  on  that.  In  a  comer  a 
vast,  though  youthful,  German  Jew,  with  finely  crisped  red-gold 
hair,  large  lips  and  small,  kind  eyes  blinking  near-sightedly  be- 
hind gold-rimmed  spectacles,  sat  with  another  young  man,  his 
hands  on  his  widely  parted  knees,  in  an  attitude  suggesting  a 
capacity  to  cope  with  the  most  unwieldy  instruments  of  an  or- 
chestra; his  companion,  black  and  emaciated,  talked  in  Ger- 
man, with  violent  gestures  and  a  strange  accent,  jerking  con- 
stantly a  lock  of  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  A  squat,  fat  little  woman, 
bundled  up,  clasping  her  knees  with  her  joined  hands,  sat  on 
a  footstool  at  Madame  von  Marwitz's  feet,  gazing  at  her  and  lis- 
tening to  her  with  a  smile  of  obsequious  attention,  and  now 
and  then,  suddenly,  and  as  if  irrelevantly,  breaking  into  a  jubi- 
lant laugh.  Her  dusty  hair  looked  as  though,  like  the  White 
Queen's,  a  comb  and  brush  might  be  entangled  in  its  masses; 
the  low  cut  neck  of  her  bodice  displayed  a  ruddy  throat 
wi«athed  in  manv  strings  of  dirty  seed-pearls,  and  her  grey 
latin  dress  was  garnished  with  dirty  lace. 

Gregory  had  stood  for  an  appreciable  moment  at  the  door 
■nrveying  the  scene,  before  either  Karen  or  her  guardian  saw 
him,  and  it  was  then  the  latter  who  did  the  honours  of  the  oc- 
casion, naming  him  to  the  bundled  lady,  who  was  an  English 
poetess,  and  to  Mile.  Suzanne  Mauret,  the  French  actress.  The 
inky-locked  yor'S  turned  out  to  be  a  famous  Russian  violinist, 
and  the  vast  youjg  German  Jew  none  other  than  Herr  Franz 
Lippheim,  to  whom  —  this  was  the  fact  that  at  once,  violently, 
engaged  Gregory's  attention  —  Madame  von  Marwitz  had 
dertined  Karen. 
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W„H  1  "*  ''••  ^^"Xl"^^,  ,pr«g  to  hi.  feet  and  cm" 
forwMd,  beaming  «,  intently  from  behind  hi.  .pectacle.  tSJ 
^O^  fcanng  that  he  might,  conceivably,  be  K  t^  S 
S;h^  r  '""''""f 'y  «<»*»«  of  withdrawal.  But  H«r 
ioS  »;..  tT'T^*;"!^  ^  »>"'d  the  more  rigorow?^ 
M?™.  .u*  S'"'?^  hiMband!"  "IJnMrer  kleinen  Karen'i 
Mann!"  he  uttered  in  a  deeply  moved  German.  ^^ 

wwH.^!  i"**.*  °1  *°°*^  ^"'fory  asked  Karen  for  K>me  tea.  and 

jSTde'^thertf"  '"  ^'^  ^^^'^'^''  •*-  """--^  *" 

« Sit  down  here.  Franz,  sear  me."  uid  Karen.    She    too 

aie  exprewon  of  her  face  now  had  changed. 

taeee,  the  dbows  turned  outward,  and  contemplating  Karen^ 

Thji^  then.  wa«  Madame  von  Marwitrt  next  move;  her  next 
Sl?r  "^  '^'f'K^'l'it  ,he  could  "do."  W«inot  bZ 
lappham  a  taunt?    And  with  what  did  he  so  unpleaM,atlT 

^™w  *?  T^  V^'  ^'^^  «=*'««?  Th"  link  XcS 
wddenly.    Xa  Oa.no  cfOr.  in  its  veiling  French,  was  aCt  to 

^produced  in  London,  and  it  was  Mile.  Ilauret  whoTadtStS 
tte  heroine's  raie  in  Paris.  These  were  the  people  by^,^ 
rf  whom  Madame  von  Marwitz  displayed  her  powerW^e^ 
*m;~ir.     r^'^-  """^  ('"'  ^"^  "d  """d  nothing  about 

Aould  be  capable  of  acting  in  La  Oaine  dVr;)  that  impud^ 
E  ?,T'  '^^  w"  P^Po^terous  young  man  who  adS 
K«en  by  her  Chnstian  name  and  included  himself  in  hiTin- 
appropriate  enthusiasm.  •""»<:"  ui  uu  m- 

avo^di.*^*^  ^'  ***'.  ''*'°^'f  ^  '*'''"<'''  by  ^^^n'"  Bide.  Mid 
«f°«  '"  ^.^r'-'  .^th  Herr  Lippheim's  genial  e^u. 

herL^n.  f  ^ir"'  ■'"'*  "•  ^'™"'"'  ""d  K^ren.  ignoring 
her  husband  and  addressing  her  former  suitor.    « It  h^  been — 
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oh,  T^n-dac*  I  Uw  h.«d  inch  talk.  Tmte  nMdi  ill  of 
70J1,  iwdly,  to  amw  her  out  Bh«  hu  be«n  wonderful  thu 
•fUnoon,  hu  n't  ehe?  " 

"Ak  iolouall"  aid  Herr  lippheun,  melting  no  geetnre, 
but  expwMing  the  depthi  of  hU  epprecietion  by  en  emphawxed 

■olemnitr  of  nze.  , ,    ,,   _  _ . 

«  Yon  are  right,  I  think,  and  eo  doee  Tante,  endently,"  Karen 
continned, "  about  the  (anipo  ru6o<o  in  the  Mozart.  It  u  rtrange 
that  Monrieurlvanowaki  doee  n't  feel  it."  ,    ,^  ,  .     , 

«  Ah!  but  that  is  it,  he  doee  feel  it;  it  la  only  that  he  doee 
not  think  it,"  aaid  Herr  Lippheim,  now  mnning  hu  fingers 
through  hie  hair.  «  Hear  him  play  the  Mozart.  He  then  con- 
tradicta  in  hie  muiic  all  that  hie  words  have  laid." 

But  though  Karen  talked  so  pointedly  to  him,  Herr  Lippheim 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  or  his  thoughto  from  Gregory.  You 
are  a  musician,  too,  Mr.  Jardine?  "  he  smiled,  bending  forward, 
blinking  up  through  his  glasses  and  laboriously  camng  out  his 
excellent  English.  "  You  do  not  express,  but  you  have  the  soul 
of  an  artist?    Or  perhaps  you,  too,  play,  like  our  Karen  here. 

«  No,"  Gr^ry  returned,  with  a  chill  utterance.  I  know 
nothing  about  music."  , 

"Is  it  so,  Karen?"  Herr  Lippheim  questioned,  his  guileless 

warmth  hardly  tempered. 

"My  husband  is  no  artist,"  Karen  answered. 

It  was  from  her  tone  rather  than  from  Gregory's  that  Herr 
Lippheim  seemed  to  receive  his  uitimation;  he  was  a  little 
diaconcerted;  he  could  interpret  Karen'?  tones.  "  Ach  sol 
Ach  sol"  he  said;  but,  his  goodwiU  still  seeking  to  find  its  way 
to  the  polished  and  ambiguous  person  who  had  gaiud  Karens 
heart— "But  now  you  wUl  live  amongst  artists,  Mr.  Jardine, 
and  yon  will  hear  music,  great  music,  played  to  you  by  the 
irreatest.  80  you  will  come  to  feel  it  in  the  heart."  And  as 
Gregory,  to  this,  made  no  reply,  "Yon  will  educate  him, 
K^n ;  is  it  not  so  ?  With  you  and  the  great  Tante,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?"  .    _i.    u      •* 

"  I  am  afraid  that  one  cannot  create  the  love  ol  art  when  11 
is  not  there,  Franz,"  Karen  r«tume4    She  was  neither  plaintire 
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nor  conflding;  yet  there  wu  in  •dg.  In  hw  toIc.  which  OiegoTT 
lelt  ind  which,  he  Itnew,  he  wm  intended  to  feeL  Ewen  wea 
tngrj  with  him. 

"Have  you  teen  Belot'i  portrait  of  Tente,  yet,  Jfrnaf—Aa 
•gun  excluded  her  huebind;— « It  it  juit  flniehed." 

Herr  Lippheim  had  seen  it  only  that  morning  and  he  repeated, 
but  now  in  preoccupied  tones,  "  Kolotsall" 

They  talked,  and  Gregory  stood  above  them,  aloof  from  their 
converaation  frigidly  gazing  over  the  company,  his  elbow  in  hi* 
hand,  his  neat  fingers  twisting  bis  moustache.  If  he  wu  giring 
MadMne  Ton  Marwitz  a  handle  against  him  he  couldn't  help 
It.  Over  the  heads  of  Karen  and  Herr  Lippheim  hU  eyes  for 
a  moment  encountered  hers.  They  looked  at  each  other  steadllr 
and  neiUier  feigned  a  smile. 

Eleanor  Scrotton  arrived  at  six,  flushed  and  flustered. 
Thank  heaven,  I  have  n't  missed  her  I "  she  said  to  Gregory, 
to  whom,  to-day,  Eleanor  was  an  almost  welcome  sight    Her 
eyes  had  fixed  themselves  on  Mile.  Mauret.    « Have  you  had 
a  talk  with  her  yet? "  ' 

"I  haven't  had  a  talk  and  I  yield  my  claim  to  yon,"  said 
Gregory.  Are  you  veiy  eager  to  meet  the  lady  ?  " 
*  ")^^ow<»l<lii't  be.  iiy  dear  Gregory!  What  a  wonderful 
face  I  What  thought  and  suffering!  Oh,  it  haa  been  the  most 
eiw-ai  .unary  of  stories.  You  don't  know?  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
about  her  some  time.  She  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  actresses.    And  she  is  still  quite  young.    Barely  forty." 

He  watched  Eleanor  make  her  way  to  the  actress's  side,  reflect- 
mg  sardonically  upon  the  modem  growths  of  British  tolerance. 
Half  the  respectable  matrons  in  London  would,  no  doubt,  take 
theu^  girls  to  see  La  Gaine  dTOr;  mercifully,  they  would  in  aU 
probabihty  not  understand  it;  but  if  they  did,  was  there  any- 
thmg  that  inartistic  London  would  not  swallow  in  its  terror 
of  being  accused  of  philistinism  ? 

The  company  was  dispersing.  Herr  Lippheim  stood  holding 
parens  hands  sayiag,  as  she  shook  them,  that  he  would  bring 
AM  Uutierchen  and  die  Schwesttrchen  to-morrow.  Belot  came 
for  a  last  cup  of  tea  and  drank  it  in  sonorous  draughts,  exchang- 
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ing  a  few  words  with  Gr^ory.  He  had  nothing  against  Belot 
Mr.  Drew  leaned  on  Madame  Ton  Marwitz'e  sofa  and  spoke  to 
her  in  a  low  voice  while  she  looked  at  him  inscrutably,  her  eyea 
half  closed. 

"  Lucky  man,"  said  Lady  Bose  to  Gregory,  on  her  way  oat, 
"to  have  her  tinder  your  roof.  I  hope  you  are  a  scrupulous 
Boswell  and  taking  notes."  In  the  hall  Barker  was  assorting  the 
sombrero,  the  Latin  Quartier  and  the  cream-coloured  felt;  the 
last  belonged  to  Herr  Lippheim,  who  was  putting  it  on  when 
Gregory  escorted  Lady  Bose  to  the  door. 

Gregory  gave  the  young  man  a  listless  hand. .  He  could  n't 
forgive  Herr  Lippheim.  That  he  should  ever,  under  whatever 
encouragements  from  Karen's  guardian,  have  dared  to  aspire  to 
her,  was  a  monstrous  fact 

He  watched  the  thick  rims  of  Herr  Lippheim's  ears,  under  the 
cream-coloured  felt,  descending  in  the  lift  and  wondered  if  the 
sight  was  to  be  often  inflicted  upon  him. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  Karen  was  alone. 
Madame  von  Marwitz  had  taken  Miss  Scrotton  to  her  own  room. 
Karen  was  standing  by  the  tea-table,  looking  down  at  it,  her 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  guardian's  guests.  She  raised  her  eyes  as  her 
husband  came  in  and  they  rested  on  him  with  a  strange  eipres- 


CHAPTER  XXV 
•TTTILL  yon  ihut  the  door,  Gregory  ?  »  Karen  said.    « I  want 

J  L  ♦h.r'f^*°.^°:!-u  ^  ^^"''«  "'"^  '^^*  he  looked  rt 
her  was  that  with  which  he  had  faced  her  sleeping,  ag  he  thought. 

wA  ™tV°™*A  ^kP,"**-  .'^'  ^"*  °'  failure  and  disilJS 
was  upon  hm.    As  before,  it  was  only  of  her  guardian  that  sh. 

TuT^Zf  ^^'Tr"^*  J'"  had  given  Madame  von  M„! 
witz  a  handle  against  him. 

w^Lf^^l^J'V  "'^  'n*"  ^^  '="""  "^d  '^°°^  before  her  she 
went  on.  Before  we  aU  meet  at  dinner  again.  I  must  ask  you 
somethmg:.    Bo  not  make  your  contemptTf  fante'rg^sj!! 

I  think  that  If  I  felt  it  so  strongly,  Tante  must  have  felt  it," 

^tt^!^u"'*  *°  ^'  "***'  ""Other  pause.  Gregory  found 
nothing  further  to  say  than  "  I'm  sorry  " 

bVhti^?^  think."  said  Karen,  holding  the  back  of  her  chair 
bghtly  and  lookmg  down  again  while  she  spoke,  "that  yon  can 

»i™'^.^f^-^'"  ^PP''*^  "  "°*  only  T.;ite's  fri^  b^ 
mme.  I  don't  think  you  can  have  realized  how  you  treated  him. 
I  know  that  he  w  very  simple  and  unworldly;  but  he  is  good  and 
L^  rt""j"^'  \'-  r  ^' artist-almost  agreat  onf,  and^e 

^  tl  ^^f  ■  "\^'^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  yo'i  we«  hurl! 
mg  and  bewildenng  him  so  to^ay,  you  looked  to  me  -  how  shaU 

^.  r^'-^f '  ^^  ^°"'^'  y*^  a°d  ^"^  ot  self-conceit" 
MflT  T,^  ^^  'T'*  ''^^  ^'^^'''y  heard  her  speak  these  words 
deliberately.  ,f  in  a  hardened  and  controUedS^ce  MpTZd 
^i.  a.  emotion  did  with  him,  in  a  slight,  fixed  'szS^.*°S 
could  not  pause  to  examine  Karen's  possible  justice-  tlu^t  ^e 
•h«dd  speak  so.  to  him,  was  the  oveipo^vering  fact  ' 
I  mugined  that  I  behaved  with  conrtesy."  he  said. 
8i5 
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"Yes,  you  were  courteong,"  Karen  replied.  "Yon  made  ma 
think  of  a  painted  piece  of  wood  while  he  was  like  a  growing 
tree." 

"Your  simile  is  certainly  very  mortifying,"  said  Gregory, 
continuing  to  smile.  But  he  was  not  mortified.  He  was  cruelly 
hurt. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  mortify  you.  I  have  not  mortified  yon, 
because  you  think  yourself  above  it  aU.  But  I  would  like,  if  I 
could,"  said  Karen,  "  to  make  you  see  the  truth.  I  would  like 
to  make  you  see  that  in  behaving  as  yon  have  you  show  yourself 
not  above  it  but  below  it." 

"  And  I  would  like  to  make  you  see  the  truth,  too,"  Gregory 
returned,  in  the  voice  of  his  bitter  hurt;  "  and  I  ask  you,  if  your 
prejudice  will  permit  of  it,  to  make  some  allowance  for  my  feeling 
when  I  found  you  surrounded  by  —  this  rabble." 

"Babble?  My  guardian's  friends?"  Karen  had  grown 
ashen. 

"  I  hope  they  're  not ;  but  I  'm  not  concerned  with  her  friends ; 
I  'm  concerned  with  you.  She  can  take  people  in,  on  the  artistic 
plane,  whom  it 's  not  fit  that  you  should  meet.  That  horrible 
actress, —  I  wouldn't  have  her  come  within  sight  of  you  if  I 
could  help  it.  Your  guardian  knows  my  feeling  about  the  parts 
she  plays.  She  had  no  business  to  ask  her  here.  As  for  Herr 
lipphelm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  admirable  person  in 
his  ovm  walk  of  life,  but  he  is  a  preposterous  person,  and  it  is 
preposterous  that  your  guardian  should  have  thought  of  him  as 
a  possible  husband  for  you."  Gregory  imagined  that  he  was 
speaking  carefidly  and  chooeing  iiiii  words,  but  he  was  aware 
that  his  anger  coloured  his  voice.  He  had  also  been  aware, 
some  little  time  before,  in  a  lower  layer  of  consciousness,  of  the 
stir  and  rustle  of  steps  and  dresses  in  the  passage  outside  — 
Madame  von  Marwitz  conducting  Eleanor  Scrotton  to  the  door. 
And  now  —  had  she  actually  been  listening,  or  did  his  words 
coincide  with  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door?  —  Madame  von 
Marwitz  herself  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

Her  face  made  the  catastrophe  all  too  evident.  She  had  heard 
him.    She  had,  he  felt  convinced,  crept  quietly  back  and  stood 
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te  Iwten  before  entering.    Hig  memory  reconstmcted  the  long 
pawe  between  the  departing  rustle  and  this  apparition. 

Madame  Ton  Marwitz  g  face  had  its  curiong  look  of  gmothered 
heat.  The  whites  of  her  eyes  were  suffused  though  her  cheeks 
were  pale. 

"I  must  apologise/'  she  said.  «I  overheard  you  as  I  en- 
tered, Mr.  Jardine,  and  what  I  heard  I  cannot  ignore.  What 
18  It  that  you  gay  to  Karen?  What  is  it  that  you  say  of  the 
man  I  thought  of  as  a  possible  husband  for  her?  " 

She  advanced  into  the  room  and  laying  her  arm  round  Karen's 
gboulderg  she  stood  confronting  him. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  discuss  this  with  you,"  said  Gregory. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  overheard  me."  The  slight  smile  of 
his  pam  had  gone.  He  looked  at  Madame  von  Marwitz  with  a 
nmty  eye. 

"  Ah,  but  you  must  digcugg  it;  you  ghall,"  gaid  Madame  von 
Marwitz.  You  say  things  to  my  child  that  I  am  not  to  over- 
hMT.  You  seek  to  poison  her  mind  against  me.  You  take  her 
from  me  and  then  blacken  me  in  her  eyes.  A  possible  hus- 
band! Would  to  God,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  with  som- 
^v  f ury,  that  the  possibility  had  been  fulfilled!  Would  to 
God  that  it  were  my  brave,  deep-hearted  Franz  who  were  her 
husband  — not  you,  most  ungrateful,  most  ungenerous  of  men." 
Tante,"  said  Karen,  who  still  stood  looking  down,  grasping 
ter  chair-back  and  encircled  by  her  guardian's  arm,  "he  did  not 
mean  you  to  hear  him.    Forgive  him." 

*!.  V^^f  ^"^  ''"^°°'  ^"e"  "  said  Gregory,  "I  am  very  sorry 
that  Madame  von  Marwitz  overheard  me;  but  I  have  said  noth- 
mg  for  which  I  wish  to  apologize." 

"  Ah  I  You  hear  him ! "  cried  Madame  von  Marwitz,  and  the 
inner  conflagration  now  glittered  in  her  eyes  like  flames  behind 
tte  windows  of  a  burning  houge.  "You  hear  him,  Karen? 
Forgive  himl  How  can  I  forgive  him  when  he  hag  made  you 
wretched  I  How  can  I  ever  forgive  him  when  he  tears  your  life 
by  thrusting  me  forth  from  it  —  me  —  and  everything  I  am  and 
mem  I  You  have  witnesged  it,  Karen— you  have  geen  my  ef- 
lorta  to  win  your  hugband.    You  have  geen  big  contempt  for  me 
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his  nuuwDT,  his  half-Iiiddeii  iiuolence.  Never  —  ah,  never  is 
my  life  have  I  faced  Buch  humiliation  ae  has  been  offered  to  me 
bcsieath  his  roof — humiliations,  endured  for  your  take,  Karen 
—  for  yours  only  I  Ah  "— releasing  Karen  suddenly,  she  ad- 
vanced a  step  towards  Gregory,  with  a  startling  cry,  stretching 
out  her  arm — ^"ungrateful  and  ungenerous  indeed!  And  you 
find  yourself  one  to  ecom  my  Franz  t  You  find  yourself  one 
to  sneer  at  my  friends,  to  stand  and  look  at  them  and  me  as  if 
vre  were  vermin  infesting  your  room  1  Did  I  not  see  it!  You! 
jiutes  deux  I  with  your  bourgeois  little  world ;  your  little  —  little 
world  —  so  small  —  so  smaUI  your  people  like  dull  beasts  pac- 
ing in  a  cage,  believing  that  in  the  meat  thrust  in  between 
their  bars  and  the  number  of  steps  to  be  taken  from  side  to 
side  lies  all  the  meaning  of  life ;  people  who  survey  with  their 
heavy  eyes  of  surf ei  t  the  free  souls  of  the  world  I  Hypocrites  1 
I^iarisees  I  And  to  this  cage  you  have  consigned  my  child  1  and 
yon  would  make  of  her,  too,  a  creature  of  counted  paces  and  of 
unearned  meat  1  You  would  shut  her  in  from  the  life  of  beauty 
and  freedom  that  she  has  known  I  Ah  never  I  never !  there  you 
do  not  triumph  I  You  have  taken  her  from  me ;  you  have  won 
her  love;  but  her  mind  is  not  yours;  she  sees  the  cage  as  I  do; 
yon  do  not  share  the  deep  things  of  the  soul  with  her.  And  in 
her  loyal  heart  — ah,  I  know  it— will  be  the  cry,  undying, 
for  one  whose  heart  you  have  trod  upon  and  broken  1 " 

With  these  last  wordj,  gasped  forth  on  rising  sobs,  Madame 
von  Marwitz  sank  into  the  diair  where  Karen  still  leaned  and 
broke  into  passionate  tear*. 

Gregory  again  was  smiling,  with  the  smile  now  of  decorum 
at  bay,  of  embarrassment  rather  than  contanpt ;  but  to  Karen's 
eyes  it  was  the  smile  of  supercilious  arrogance.  She  looked  at 
him  sternly  over  her  guardian's  bowed  and  oddly  rolling  head. 
"Speak,  Gregory!    Speak !"  she  commanded. 

"My  dear,"  said  Gregory  —  their  voices  seemed  to  pass  above 
the  clash  and  uproar  of  stormy  waters,  Madame  von  Marwitz  had 
abandoned  herself  to  an  elemental  grief — ^"I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  your  guardian." 

"  To  me,  then,"  Karen  clenched  her  hands  on  the  back  of  the 
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Aaip;  "to  me,  then,  you  have  somethiiig  to  say.  Ig  it  not  tme? 
Have  yon  not  repul,^  her  effort,  to  come  near  you?  H~ 
not,  behind  her  back,  permitted  yourself  to  speak  wiaT^m  rf 
the  man  she  hoped  I  would  marry  ?  "  i«»'  ^"»  ««)m  of 

ro^T^f'""*'^'  tf^'"  *•"*  P»°*'  "  ^^  ^^^i>  Madame 
von  Marwitz  was  able  to  withhold  for  a  moment  h«  str^ 
groans  and  gaspings  while  she  listened.    "I  Z't  ttLk  S 

up  best.    As  for  Herr  Lippheim,  it  was  only  when  Tou  accused 

Z  to  Sr*  h  ''"  T  '  "•'"'""^  how'much  it'^tonTS 
S  J^r!r    f^\^  ''f  ^^l"""*  yo"  «"«^''«  l«a  wished  yon 

f  J  ^''«  p ''J  ",!Tlf ^  ^^'^T  '°»  **'"^'^-  She  sprang  to  her 
f«!t        EnougM"  she  said,  half  suffocated.    «It  is  the  vofoe 

ll'^^L  Z'  ^'\l°''^y  to  hear  its  standards  aS 
Come  with  me  Karen,  that  I  may  say  farewell  to  you." 

«^1?°*S*  ^""^  ^^  f "  •""•  Her  face  was  stLge,  savage, 
wffused  Gregory  went  to  open  the  door  fop  S  «^ 
onel"  she  said  to  him.    "Ignominious  one  I »  ' 

her  Aarp  clasp  of  her  wrist  while  she  opened  and  closed  the  doS? 

■ofa,  and  wept  loudly  over  her. 
Karen,  too,  was  now  weeping;  heavy,  shaking  sobs. 

m.^\  f\  ^l  ^\  '='^'^'"  ""^""^  '»^  Marwitz  mur- 
mured brokenly  after  a  little  time  had  gone.    «I  would  h«« 

W»r!u    ^^^7""^  ^'?**-"  "^^^  Karen-Madame  von 
Marw:tz  did  not  remember  that  Karen  had  ever  so  sobbed 
before-" you  cannot  mean  those  words.    What  shall  I  do  if 
you  say  this  ?    What  is  left  for  me  ?  " 
hlt^  f  H  your  life  is  left  you,"  said  Madame  von  Marwita, 

Your  husband's  love  is  left;  the  happiness  that  you  chose  and 
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that  I  ihaU  ihatter  it  I  tUy;  ah,  ye«,  my  Kwen,  how  deny  it 
now?  I  see  my  path.  It  iB  plain  before  me.  To-night  I  go  to 
Mr».  Forrester  and  to-nvorrow  I  breathe  the  air  of  Cornwall." 

"But  Tante  — wait  — wait.  You  will  see  Gregory  again? 
You  will  let  him  explain  ?  Oh,  let  me  first  talk  with  him  1  He 
says  bitter  things,  but  so  do  you,  Tante;  and  he  does  not  mean 
to  offend  as  much  as  you  think." 

At  this,  aftfir  a  little  pause,  Madame  von  Marwita  drew  her- 
self slightly  away  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and 
cheeks.  The  violence  of  her  grief  was  over.  "Does  he  still 
so  blind  you,  Karen?  "  she  then  asked.  "  Do  you  still  not  see 
that  your  husband  hates  me  —  and  has  hated  me  from  the  be- 
ginning?" 

"  Not  hate  I  —  Not  hate  1 "  Karen  sobbed.  "  He  does  not  un- 
derstand you— that  is  alL  Only  wait— till  io-mortow.  Only 
let  me  talk  to  him  I" 

"No.  He  does  not  understand.  That  is  evident,"  said 
Madame  von  Marwitz  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Nor  will  he  ever 
understand.  Will  you  talk  to  him,  Karen,  so  that  he  shall  ex- 
plain why  he  smirches  my  love  and  my  sincerity?  You  know 
as  well  as  I  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  his.  Can 
you,  loving  me,  ask  me  to  sue  further  for  the  favour  of  a  man 
who  has  so  insulted  me?  No.  It  cannot  be.  I  cannot  see 
him  again.  You  and  I  are  still  to  meet,  I  trust;  but  it  cannot 
again  be  under  this  roof." 

Karen  now  sobbed  helplessly,  leaning  forward,  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  Madame  von  Marwitz,  again  laying  an  arm  around 
her  shoulders,  gazed  with  majestic  sorrow  into  the  fire.  "  Even 
so,"  she  said  at  last,  when  Karen's  sobs  had  sunken  to  long, 
broken  breaths;  "even  so.  It  is  the  law  of  life.  Sacrifice: 
sacrifice:  to  the  very  end.  Life,  t»  the  artist,  must  be  this  al- 
tar where  he  lays  his  joys.  We  are  destined  to  be  alone,  Karen. 
We  are  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  for  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. So  I  have  often  seen  it,  and  cried  out  against  it  in  my 
tortured  youth,  and  struggled  against  it  in  my  strength  and  in 
my  folly.    But  now,  with  another  strength,  I  am  enabled  to 
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•tand  upright  and  to  face  the  yiaion  of  my  deatmy.    I  am  to 
be  akme.    So  be  it."  ~"  i" 

No  anfwer  came  from  Karen  and  Kadame  Ton  Manritz,  after 
a  pause,  continued,  in  gentler,  if  no  leee  solemn  tones:  "And 
my  child,  too,  is  braye.  She,  too,  will  stand  upright.  She,  too. 
has  her  destany  to  fulfil -in  the  world -not  in  the  wilderness. 
And  If  ttte  burden  should  ever  grow  too  heavy,  and  the  road  cut 
her  feet  too  sharply,  and  the  joy  turn  to  dust,  she  will  remember 
—  ^ways  — that  Xante's  arms  and  heart;  are  open  to  her— at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  to  the  end  of  life.  And  now,"  this 
with  a  sigh  of  fatigue,  came  on  a  more  matter-of-fact  note  — 
let  a  cab  be  caUed  for  me.  Louise  wiU  follow  with  my  boies." 
^  Kwens  tears  had  ceased.    She  made  no  further  protest  or 

Bising,  she  dried  her  eyes,  rang  and  ordered  the  cab  to  be  called 
and  found  her  guardian's  white  cloak  and  veiled  hat. 

And  while  she  shrouded  her  in  these,  Madame  von  Marwitz 
still  gaang,  as  if  at  visions,  in  the  fire,  lifted  her  arms  and  bent 
her  head  with  almost  the  passivity  of  a  dead  thing.  Once  or 
^ce  she  murmured  broken  phrases:  "My  ewe-lamb-  — 
taken  J  —  I  am  very  weary.  JIf  o«  Dieu.  mon  Dim,—  and  is  this, 
then,  the  end.    .    .    ."  ^^ 

She  rested  heavily  on  Karen's  shoulder  in  rising.  "Forrive 
me,  she  said,  leaning  her  head  against  hers,  "forgive  me,  be- 
loved one.  I  have  done  harm  where  I  meant  to  make  a  safer 
happiness.  Forgive  me,  too,  for  my  bitter  words.  I  should 
not  have  spoken  as  I  did.  My  child  knows  that  it  is  a  hot  and 
passionate  heart." 

Karen,  in  silence,  turned  her  face  to  her  guardian's  breast 
And  do  not,-'  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  speaking  with 
mfimte  tenderness,  while  she  stroked  the  bent  head,  «  judm  your 
husband  too  hardly  because  of  this.  He  gives  what  love  he  can- 
as  he  knows  love.  It  is  as  my  child  said;  he  does  not  under- 
stand. It  IS  not  given  to  some  to  understand.  He  has  lived  in 
a  narrow  worid.  Do  not  judge  him  hardly,  Karen;  it  is  for 
tne  wiser,  stronger,  more  loving  soul  to  Uf  t  the  smaller  towards 
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theli^t  H«  cm  rtill  pte  my  duia  happiMM.  rnftittnal 
I  find  my  •trength." 

They  went  down  tbfl  puMge  together.  Gregory  came  to  fte 
drawing-room  door.  He  would  have  spoken,  have  quertioned, 
but,  Bhrinkinj  from  him  and  against  Karen,  as  if  from  an  m- 
tolerable  searug,  Madame  von  Marwitz  hastened  past  him.  He 
heard  the  frr.nt  door  open  and  the  last  sUent  pause  of  fareweU  on 
the  threshold. 

Jjcaise  scuttied  by  past  him  to  her  mistress's  yacated  rooms. 
She  did  not  see  him  and  he  heard  that  she  muttered  under 
her  breath:  " Ahl  far  exemplel  Cett  irop  foH,  ma  paroU 
d'ftonneur/" 

As  Karen  came  back  from  the  door  he  went  to  meet  her.  ^^ 

"  Karen,"  he  said,  "  will  you  come  and  talk  with  me,  now? 

She  put  aside  his  hand.  "  I  cannot  talk.  Do  not  come  to 
me,"  she  said.  "I  must  think."  And  going  into  their  room 
she  shut  the  door. 


CHAPTBB  XXVI 

THE  telephone  sounded  while  Gregory  next  morning  ate 
hig  solitary  breakfast,  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  dis- 
embodied of  aU  but  its  gravity,  asked  him,  if  he  would,  to  come 
and  see  her  immediately. 

Gregory  asked  if  Madame  von  Marwitz  were  with  her.  He  was 
not  willing,  after  the  final  affront  that  she  had  put  upon  him, 
to  encounter  Madame  von  Marwitz  again  in  circumstances  wher^ 
he  might  seem  to  be  justifying  himself.  But,  with  a  deeper  drop, 
the  disembodied  voice  informed  him  that  Madame  von  Marwitz, 
ten  minutes  before,  had  driven  to  the  station  on  her  way  to  Corn- 
wall. "You  will  understand,  I  think,  Gregory,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  "that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  her  to  face  in  London, 
as  yet,  the  situation  that  you  have  made  for  her." 

Gregory,  to  this,  replied,  shortly,  that  he  would  come  to  her 
at  once,  reserving  his  comments  on  the  imputed  blame. 

He  had  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  lying  in  his  little 
dressing-room  bed  where,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  never  explicitly 
recognized,  he  had  slept,  now,  for  so  many  nights.  Cold  fears, 
shaped  at  last  in  definite  forms,  stood  round  him  and  bade  him 
see  the  truth.  His  wife  did  not  love  him.  From  the  beginning 
he  had  been  as  nothing  to  her  compared  with  her  guardian. 
'Hie  pale,  hard  light  of  her  eyes  as  she  had  said  to  him  that 
afternoon,  "Speak!"  seemed  to  light  the  darkness  with  bitter 
revelations.  He  knew  that  he  was  what  would  be  called,  senti- 
iMntally,  a  broken-hearted  man;  but  it  seemed  that  the  process 
of  breaking  had  been  gradual;  so  that  now,  when  his  heart  lay 
in  pieces,  his  main  feeling  was  not  of  sharp  pain  but  of  dull 
fatigue,  not  of  tragic  night,  but  of  a  grey  commonplace  from 
which  all  sunlight  had  slowly  ebbed  away. 

He  found  Mrs.  Forrester  in  her  morning-room  among  loudly 
singing  canaries  and  pots  of  jonquils;  and  as  he  shook  hands  with 
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to  h.  «w  th.t  thi.  old  friend.  .0  old  «id  »»,»^'^^^^ 
WM  like  .  part  of  hi.  Ufe,  wm  embarriMed.  ^Tb«  '""1^^ 
her  withererbut  oddl,  juvenile,  face  ««med  to  h"' *«^ 
to  a  pattern  of  perplexity  and  pamed  ««'l»*'<'"-_%!"  ""* 
«nbarra.«!d.  though  he  wai  beaten  and  done  in  a  way  Un.  Por- 
w.ter  couJd  not  gue«  at;  yet  ho  felt  an  »''1^?"1»««; 

They  had  known  each  other  for  a  hfe-time.  he  and  Mn. 
Torrerter,  but  they  were  not  intimate;  and  how  intn^to  &ey 
would  have  to  become  if  they  were  to  ducuM  with  «y*"«^«« 
f  ranknese  the  causes  and  consequences  of  Madame  von  Marwitrt 
conduct  1  A  gloomy  indifference  settled  on  Gregory  as  he  realixed 
Sat  h«  dear  friend's  conduct  w«i  the  one  factor  in  tt.e  cause, 
and  consequences  that  Mrs.  Forrester  would  not  be  able  to 

Thrsh'olk  MrrS^drUng  hereof  at  a  little  Uble  «.a 
diBhtly  tapping  it  with  her  fingers.  "  Now,  my  dear  Gregory, 
.hfwid,  "  wiU  you.  please,  teU  me  why  you  have  acted  like 

^^^Is'n't  my  case  prejudged?"  Gregory  asked,  reconstructing 
the  scene  that  must  haye  taken  place  last  mght  when  Madame 
Ton  Marwitx  had  appeared  before  her  friend. 

"No,  Gregory;  it  is  not,"  Mr..  Forrester  Bstumed  wift  wme 
t»rseneL^  for  die  felt  his  remark  to  bo  unbecoming.  I  hope  to 
have  some  sort  of  explanation  from  you. 

« I 'm  quite  ready  to  explain;  but  it 's  hardly  ^ssible  tiiat  my 
explanaUon  wiU  -tisfy  you,"  said  Gregory.  7°^;Pf;'J"?* 
Z.  when  you  called  me  up.  of  a  situation  and  ""f //  ^^e 
iL  My  explanation  can  only  consist  in  saymg  that  I  didnt 
make  it;  that  Madame  von  Marwitx  made  it;  that  she  came  to 
us  in  order  to  make  it  and  then  to  fix  the  od«m  of  it  on  me 

Already  Mrs.  Forrester  had  flushed.  She  looked  hard  at  the 
not  of  jonquils  near  her.    «  You  really  believe  that  ? 

« I  ir  She  can't  forgive  me  for  not  liking  her,"  said  Gregory. 
"And  you  don't  like  her.    You  own  to  it"    ,.,.,, 
"  I  don't  like  her.    I  own  to  it."  Gregory  replied  with  a  cer- 
tain  frosty  relief.    It  wan  like  taking  oft  damp,  threadbare  gar- 
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menu  thtt  had  chilled  one  for  a  long  time  and  facing  the  winter 
wind,  naked,  bnt  invigorated.    "  I  diilike  her  very  much." 

"May  1  aak  why?"  Mr».  Forreiter  inquired,  with  careful 
conrtety. 

"I  diitmit  her,"  laid  Gregory.  "I  thinlc  she's  dangeroui. 
and  tyrannous,  and  unscrupulous.  I  think  that  she '»  devoured 
by  et^tism,  I'm  sorry.  But  if  you  ask  me  why,  I  can  only 
tell  you."  ' 

Mrs.  Forrester  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  the  flush  on 
her  delicate  old  cheek  deepening,  she  murmured :  "  It  is  worse, 
far  worse,  than  Mercedes  told  me.  Even  Mercedes  did  n't  sus^ 
pect  this.  Gregory,— I  must  ask  you  another  question:  Do 
you  really  imagine  that  you  and  your  cruel  thoughts  of  her 
would  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  Mercedes  Okraska,  if 
yon  had  not  married  the  child  for  whose  happiness  she  hold* 
herself  responsible?" 

"  Of  course  not.  She  would  n't  give  me  another  thought,  if  I 
were  n  t  there,  in  her  path;  I  am  in  her  path,  and  she  feels  that  I 
dont  like  her,  and  she  hasn't  been  able  to  let  me  alone." 

"  She  has  not  let  you  alone  because  she  hoped  to  make  your 
marriage  secure  in  the  only  way  in  which  security  was  possible  for 
you  and  Karen.  What  happiness  could  she  see  for  Karen'a 
future  xf  she  were  to  have  cut  herself  apart  from  her  life- 
dropped  you,  and  Karen  with  you  ?  That,  doubtless,  would  have 
been  the  easy  thing  to  do.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  why 
women  like  Mercedes  Okraska.  women  with  the  world  at  their 
feet,  should  trouble  to  think  of  the  young  men  they  may  chance 
to  meet,  whose  exacting  moral  sense  they  don't  satisfy.  I  am 
glad  you  see  that,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  tapping  her  table. 

"It  would  have  been  far  kinder  to  have  dropped  Karen  than 
deliberately  to  set  to  work,  as  she  has  done,  to  ruin  her  happiness. 
She  hasn't  been  able  to  keep  her  hands  off  it.  She  couldn't 
stand  It  — a  happiness  she  hadn't  given;  a  happinass  f  r  which 
gratitude  waa  n't  due  to  her." 

"Gregory,  Gregory,"  Mrs.  Forrester  raised  her  eyes  to  him 
now;  "you  are  frank  with  me,  very  frank;  and  I  must  be  frank 
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with  yon.  There  ii  more  than  diilike  here,  and  diitruit,  and 
morbid  prejndice.  There  ii  jealousy.  Hinti  of  it  bare  come  to 
D« ;  I've  tried  to  put  tbem  aaide ;  I 'vc  tried  to  believe,  u  my 
poor  Mereede*  did,  that,  by  degree*,  you  would  adjuit  yourtelf 
to  the  claims  on  Karen's  life,  and  be  generous  and  understand- 
ing, even  when  you  had  no  spontaneous  sympathy  to  give.  But 
it  is  all  quite  clear  to  me  now.  You  can't  accept  the  fact  of 
your  wife's  relation  to  Mercedes.  You  can't  accept  the  fact  of 
s  devotion  not  wholly  directed  towards  yourself.  I  've  known 
you  since  boyhood,  Gregory,  and  I  've  always  had  regard  and 
fondness  for  you ;  but  this  is  a  serious  breach  between  us.  You 
seem  to  me  more  wrong  and  arrogant  than  I  could  trust  my- 
self to  say.  And  you  have  behaved  cruelly  to  a  woman  for  whom 
my  feeling  is  more  than  mere  friendship.  In  many  ways  my 
feeling  for  Mercedes  Okraska  is  one  of  reverence.  She  is  one 
of  the  great  people  of  the  world.  To  know  her  has  been  a  pos- 
session, a  privilege.  Anyone  might  be  proud  to  know  such  a 
woman.  And  when  I  think  of  what  you  have  now  said  of  her 
to  me  —  when  I  think  of  how  I  saw  her  —  here  —  last  night, 
—  broken  —  crushed, —  after  so  many  sorrows  — " 

Tears  had  risen  to  Mrs.  Forrester's  eyes.  She  turned  her 
head  aside. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Gregory  after  a  moment,  in  which  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  giey  world  preceptibly,  if  slightly, 
darkened,  "  do  yon  mean  that  I've  lost  your  friendship  because 
of  Madame  von  Marwitz?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Gregory;  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
not  looking  at  him.  "I  don't  recognize  you.  As  to  Karen, 
I  cannot  imagine  what  your  position  with  her  can  be.  How  is 
she  to  bear  it  when  she  knows  that  it  is  said  that  you  insulted 
her  guardian's  friends  and  then  turned  her  out  of  your  house  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  turn  her  out,"  said  Gregory ;  he  walked  to  the 
window  and  stared  into  the  street.  "  She  went  because  that 
was  the  most  venomous  thing  she  could  do.  And  I  didn't  in- 
sult her  friends." 

"  You  said  to  her  that  the  man  she  had  thought  of  as  a  hus- 
band for  Karen  was  not  a  gentleman.    You  said  that  yon  did 
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not  widentand  how  Merc^le.  could  have  cho«n  luch  •  mtn  for 
her.  You  Mid  thu  with  the  child  .Unding  between  you  Oh 
you  c«mot  deny  it.  Gregory.  1  h.ve  heard  in  deUil  wh.t  t«* 
place.  Mereede.  uw  that  unlew  ^e  left  you  Karen',  poeiti^ 
wa.  an  unpouible  one.  It  wa.  to  «ve  Karen  -  and  JoSTS^ 
tion  to  Karen  —  that  the  went."  ' 

..iS"?""!!'.™  v'"'""*i'  the  window,  wm  .Uent,  and  then 
No,  Gregory,"  Mrs.  Forrfs,  ,  returned,  and  now  with 
"T^?;  *'"  --oncrete  case  ben,  oa.  i.r  .  a,,,!  with  open^ 
No  I  have  not  .een  him;  h:.^  M,rocd<,  s,  ol,  ■  to  me  Vbout 
h.m  laat  winter  w.  a  .he  •  ,  .a  for  U,c-  „«',)  ^d^ld  me 
moreover  that  .he  waawrpr,  .it,,  Kar-r,'.,  ,of  ..u!  a.  the  chTld 
wa.  much  atUched  to  him.     I  ..we  r.„,  «,  .  ,.,  '  Jul  j  £w 

"ThTt^^l'".  "'^  ^  warm-hoert  u  r.nd  intelligent." 
That  1.  petu  ant-almo«t  an  ir.sol.nt  simile,  Grejrary     It 

been  roch ;  hearts  of  gold ;  the  .alt  of  the  world." 

Would  you  have  allowed  a  daughter  of  your.,  may  I  aak 
to  mariy  one  of  thew  heart,  of  gold  ? »  ^  ' 

},Z^"^l^^i  ""'*'  <:ertainly,»  wid  Mr..  Forrester,  but  with  • 
hajrte  and  heat  .omewhat  ro.piciou..    « If  ,he  loved  him.'^ 
d™,i:Ll   """  Pt"°'"'"y  fit'  yo"  ">ean.    Herr  Llppheim  i.  un- 
doubtedly  warm-hearted  and,  in  his  own  way,  intelligent   but 
he^u  a.  unfit  to  be  Karen',  husband  a.  you/'bootmX  to^ 

pomU  where  temper  betray,  itself  as  it  cannot  do  on  the  heiehta 

ciaZjnfT  ^''^'^;"  *^  ™''^'  "  ^  y'"'^  to  "0  one  «  ""T  appre- 
Me^i^^  '"'°'  T"«  ^  *'•*  ^'«"'*'°°  "d  opportunities  thai 
Mercedes  has  given  her,  d.e  is  a  charming  youn^  woman.     Ba' 
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since  ire  are  dealing  with  facti,  the  bare,  bald,  worldly  aspect! 
of  things,  we  must  not  forget  the  facts  of  Karen's  parentage 
and  antecedents.  Herr  Lippheim  is,  in  these  respects,  I  imag- 
ine, altogether  her  equal.  A  rising  young  musician,  the  friend 
and  protigi  of  one  of  the  world's  great  geniuses,  aadNl 'penniless, 
illegitimate  girl.  Do  not  let  your  rancour,  your  jealousy, 
blind  you  so  completely." 

Gregory  turned  from  the  window  at  this,  smiling  a  pallid, 
frosty  smile  and  Mrs.  Forrester  was  now  aware  that  she  had 
made  him  very  angry.  "I  may  be  narrow,"  he  said,  "and 
conventional  and  ignorant;  but  I'm  unconventional  and  clear- 
sighted enough  to  judge  people  by  their  actual,  not  their  marlcet, 
value.  Of  Herr  Lippheim  I  know  nothing,  except  that  his 
parentage  and  antecedents  haven't  made  a  gentleman,  or  any- 
thing resembling  one,  of  him;  while  of  Karen  I  know  that  hers, 
unfortunate  as  they  certainly  were,  have  made  a  lady  and  a 
very  perfect  one.  I  don't  forgive  Madame  von  Marwitz  for  a 
great  many  things  in  regard  to  her  treatment  of  Karen," 
Gregory  went  on  with  growing  bitterness,  "chief  among  them 
that  she  has  taken  her  at  her  market  value  and  allowed  her 
friends  to  do  the  same.  I  've  been  tkht,  ^hank  goodness,  to  rescue 
Karen,  at  all  events,  from  that.  Madame  von  Marwitz  can't 
carry  her  about  any  longer  like  a  badge  from  some  charitable  so- 
ciety on  her  shoulder.  No  woman  who  really  loved  Karen,  or 
who  really  appreciated  her,"  Gregory  added,  falling  back  on  hia 
concrete  fact,  "  could  have  thought  of  Herr  Lippheim  as  a  hus- 
band for  her." 

Mrs.  Forrester  sat  looking  up  at  him,  and  she  was  genuinely 


"You  are  incredible  to  me,  Gregory,"  she  said.  "You  set 
your  one  year  of  devotion  to  Karen  against  Mercedes's  life-time, 
and  you  presume  to  discredit  hers." 

"  Yes.    I  do.    I  don't  believe  in  her  devotion  to  Karen." 

"Do  you  realize  that  your  attitude  may  mean  a  complete 
rupture  between  Karen  and  her  guardian?" 

"  No  such  luck ;  I  'm  afraid ! "  said  Gregory  with  a  grim  lavgh. 
"My  only  hope  is  that  it  may  mean  a  complete  rupture  be- 
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m^t  to  prevent  Mad«„e  von  Manritz  from  ever  ^^'^^ 

0^7.  '"  *  '"'"'  ""'""'  "d  ^'•'^  Mrs.  Forrester  got  „p 

«  Very  weU,  Qregorjr/'  she  said    «  That  will  do  » 
with^^eKX"  ■*"'*  ^^  ^^  -^"  ^«  "^^e^.  Btm 
JrSk'  ^Be^JS  Stel?  y°::^  G^^"^  "  Mrs.  Forres- 

Bntf  must  nrtTChraSr^on'oir  ^-^o^^- 

«^T''  'S'  "'°'^*'  ^°  y°°  ^Uy  mean?"     ' 
^^ot  until  you  are  less  wickedly  blind." 
^J^msorry,   said  Gregory.    "  It 's  never  any  more  then,  I 'n. 
He  was  very  sorry.    He  knew  that  as  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII 

MBS.  FOBEESTEB  ranamed  among  her  canaries  and 
jonqnilB,  thinking.  She  was  seriously  perturbed.  She 
was,  as  she  had  said,  fond  of  Gregory,  but  she  was  fonder,  far, 
of  Mercedes  von  Marwitz,  whom  Gregory  had  caused  to  suffer 
and  whom  he  would,  evidently,  cause  to  suffer  still  more. 

She  controlled  the  impulse  to  telephone  to  Eleanor  Scrotton 
and  consult  with  her ;  a  vague  instinct  of  loyalty  towards  Gregory 
restrained  her  from  that.  Eleanor  would,  in  a  day  or  two,  hear 
from  Cornwall  and  what  she  would  hear  could  not  be  so  bad  as 
what  Mrs.  Forrester  herself  could  tell  her.  After  thinking  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  Mrs,  Forrester  decided  to  go  and  see 
Slaren.  She  was  not  very  fond  of  Karen.  She  had  always  been 
inclined  to  think  that  Mercedes  exaggerated  the  significance  of 
the  girl's  devotion,  and  Gregory's  exaggeration,  now,  of  her 
general  significance  —  explicable  as  it  might  be  in  an  infatuated 
young  husband  —  disposed  her  the  less  kindly  towards  her. 
She  felt  that  Karen  had  been  clumsy,  dull,  in  the  whole  affair. 
She  felt  that,  at  bottom,  she  was  somewhat  responsible  for  it. 
How  had  Gregory  been  able,  living  with  Karen,  to  have  formed 
such  an  insensate  conception  of  Mercedes?  The  girl  was  stupid, 
acquiescent ;  she  had  shown  no  tact,  no  skill,  no  clarifying  cour- 
age. Mrs.  Forrester  determined  to  show  them  all  —  to  talk  to 
Karen. 

She  drove  to  St.  James's  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  and 
Barker  told  her  that  Mrs.  Jardine  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
Visitors,  evidently,  were  with  her,  and  it  affected  Mrs.  Forrester 
very  unpleasantly,  as  Barker  led  her  along  the  passage,  to  hear 
rich  harmonies  of  music  filling  the  flat.  She  had  expected  to  be 
perhaps  ushered  into  a  darkened  bedroom;  to  administer  comfort 
and  sympathy  to  a  shattered  creature  before  administering  re- 
proof and  counsel.  But  Karen  not  only  was  up;  she  was  not 
MO 
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Wmntet.    The  performers  were  in  the  third  movement 

1»^     r^u"**-'  "*  ^"''''"  announced  her,  from  the  side  of  a  stont 

This  18  Fran  Lippheim,  Mrs.  Forrester"  she  said     "  An,1 

£  F^ax^'ltir"  "?'  ^T"  """^  E«  i  thut 
friend!^  ^°"  ^''  "^^'"^  ^"^'^  Tante  speak  of  onr 

befo^'  Zl  fZ"^*  ""'^  *'''  °'^'  "'  ^W''"'"  "»<=«  the  night 
th,t  f„        K     r  ^"^  """  '"""^  *"*  ^J'e  ^o^ed  confusion  also 

Jranz,  a  pang  of  perverse  sympathy  for  Greeorv   in  a  r-o^.f! 
aspect  of  his  wickedness,  disintegrated  her  stfte  of  m  nd^ 
W„VTf^''V°i"^'°«  '^^^^'  *W8  nntidy  yoi  man   ie  S' 
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"  We  are  having  Bome  music,  you  see,"  said  Karen.  "  Herr 
lippheim  promised  me  yesterday  that  they  would  ail  come  and 
play  to  me.  Can  yon  stay  and  listen  for  a  little  while?  They 
must  go  before  tea,  for  they  have  a  rehearsal  for  their  con- 
cert," she  added,  as  though  to  let  Mrs.  Forrester  know  that  she 
was  not  unconscious  of  the  matter  that  must  hare  brought  her. 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  stay.  She 
could  not  very  well  ask  to  have  the  Lippheims  and  their  instru- 
ments turned  out.  Moreover  she  was  very  fond  of  the  Quintet. 
Mrs.  Forrester  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  stay. 

When  they  went  on  to  the  fourth  movement,  and  while  she 
listened,  giving  her  mind  to  the  music,  Mrs.  Forrester's  disin- 
tegration slowly  recomposed  itself.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
music  was  heavenly  and  that  they  plaved  so  well.  She  liked 
these  people;  they  were  the  sort  of  peoph  she  had  always  liked. 
She  forgot  Herr  Franz's  uncouth  and  mountainous  aspect.  His 
great  head  leaning  sideways,  his  eyes  half  closed,  with  the  musi- 
cian's look  of  mingled  voluptuous  rapture  and  cold,  grave,  listen- 
ing intellect,  he  had  a  certain  majesty.  The  mother,  too,  all 
devout  concentration,  was  an  artist  of  the  right  sort;  the  girls 
had  the  gentle  benignity  that  comes  of  sincere  self-dedication. 
They  pleased  Mrs.  Forrester  greatly  and,  as  she  listened,  her 
severity  towards  Gregory  shaped  itself  anew  and  more  forcibly. 
Narrow,  blind,  bigoted  young  man.  And  it  was  amusing  to 
think,  as  a  comment  on  his  fierce  consciousness  of  Herr  Lipp- 
heim's  unfitness,  that  here  Herr  Lippheim  was,  admitted  to  the 
very  heart  of  Karen's  sorrow.  It  was  inconceivable  that  anyone 
but  very  near  and  dear  friends  should  have  been  tolerated  by 
her  to-day.  Karen,  too,  after  her  fashion,  was  an  artist.  The 
music,  no  doubt,  was  helpful  to  her.  Soft  thoughts  of  her  great, 
lacerated  friend,  speeding  now  towards  her  solitudes,  filled  Mrs. 
Forrester's  eyes  more  than  once  with  tears. 

They  finished  and  Frau  Lippheim,  rubbing  her  hands  with  her 
handkerchief,  stood  smiling  near-sightedly,  while  Mrs.  Forrester 
expressed  her  great  pleasure  and  Mked  all  the  Lippheims  to 
come  and  see  her.  She  plann<!a  already  a  musical.  Karen's 
face  showed  a  pale  beam  of  gladness. 
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her  hand  orKwenV  h,.f  ?  ^'  ""'*""•'  ^'^'■"  She  put 
meanonr  ,^°ewed  her'fl«J  S  *?  ^  ""°'*^^5  ^  ^''^  ^'rf'"  de- 
looked  JhSt  th«»l  ^'^''""*-  ^'^^  '""•^^'J  I'^ovy,  ehe 
glance.  P"''^^''*'''  *^««  ^'"'  "o  response,  no  softness  ii  her 

TaZ'^L^Lr'"^  -^  """^^  ^°  -«'  M".  Forrester.  fro„> 

«t;Sd^«TC'no''"e-ss!"T**'  "^'^  ^*P™-™«  «-"ty 

Bhould  come  troZZTSiir\  ^^  "*""««'  '  *'"k 

Karen  sat  sileS  her  e™  ^5         ""^  Z"""  7°"'  guardian." 

altSioT ''^  ''^*  '^•'^  •'^""^^  ^-  ^°-tt  was  suffering 

^TdT  WnTm^h^^rth?  '"r.^°"^  *«"  "-^^  '•"^ 

Mercedes'between  tff C'ouJ^ejSr ^; .  t't  'l^*   °' 
Karen,"  she  saiH    «mi,o+i,„  ^  egoists.'       i  must  ask  yon, 

haved,'tothe  w  LtoSLZ'i'h  '°"  ''"^^  ^"^  ^ 

Karen  continued  to  look  fl JZ'  "theVX  "7".? "  " 
ment  of  deliberation  replied:    «?ante  did  ,^t ""    ^^'J"  '»°- 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Forrester      She  lost  her M.        ^"^  'i^^^^^  ^ 
W  that  Tante  can  lose  her  t^i^'r  '^"^'^  ^'^^  "'"'=''•    ^on 
Mrs.  Forrester,  at  this,  almost  lost  hers     «  V«„ 

a^d7ours"l\trX^^£r~ 

her^Ce  Snlf  S^LS  »  .nsidering  si  W  ;  but,  though 
Blight  flush  rose  to  hTchrfa  '^*''  "''^"^  ***  * 

shrptlZ'IjTasI  "«Tt'wIr%*V'^"  -""^  ''^  -d." 

tioned  .'  ■m-not  to  her     C    "'"*  *"•  "^^-""^  ^  ^'^  1^^ 

not  to  her.    Tante  came  in  by  chance.    It  is  not 
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likely,  Mrs.  Foirester,  that  my  Tersion  would  dijffer  in  any  way 
from  liers." 

"You  mustn't  take  offence  at  what  I  say,  Karen,"  Mrs. 
Eonester  spoke  with  more  severity;  "your  version  does  differ. 
To  my  astonishment  you  seem  actually  to  defend  your  husband." 

"  Yes ;  from  what  is  not  true :  that  is  not  to  differ  from  Tante 
as  to  what  took  place."  Karen  brought  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  For- 
rester's. 

"From  what  is  not  true.  Very  well.  You  will  not  deny 
that  he  so  intensely  dislikes  your  guardian  and  has  shown  it  so 
plainly  to  her  that  she  has  had  to  leave  you.  Yon  will  not  deny 
that,  Karen?" 

"  No.    I  will  not  deny  that,"  Karen  replied. 

"  My  poor  child  —  it  is  true,  and  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
tmth.  I  don't  know  what  Gregory  has  said  to  you  in  private, 
but  even  Mercedes  had  not  prepared  me  for  what  he  said  to  me 
thin  morning." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  this  morning,  Mrs.  Forrester  ?  " 

"He  believes  her  to  be  a  bad  woman,  Karen;  do  you  realise 
that;  has  he  told  you  that;  can  you  bear  it?  Dangerous,  un- 
scrupulous, tyrannous,  devoured  by  egotism,  were  the  words  he 
used  of  her.  I  shall  not  forget  them.  He  accused  her  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  her  feeling  for  you.  He  hoped  that  you  might  never 
see  her  again.  It  is  terrible,  Karen.  Terrible.  It  puts  us  all 
—  all  of  us  sfho  love  Mercedes,  and  you  through  her,  into  the 
most  impossible  position." 

Karen  sat,  her  head  erect,  her  eyes  downcast,  with  a  rigidity  of 
expression  almost  torpid. 

"Do  you  see  the  position  he  puts  us  in,  Karai?"  Mrs. 
Forrester  went  on  with  insistence.  "  Have  you  had  the  matter 
out  with  Gregory?  Did  you  realise  its  gravity?  I  must  really 
beg  you  to  answer  me." 

"  I  have  not  yet  spoken  with  my  husband,"  "aid  Karen,  in  a 
chill,  lifeless  tone. 

"But  you  will?    You  cannot  let  it  pass?" 

*  No,  Mrs.  Forrester.    I  will  not  let  it  paai." 
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cedl?"  "^  '"••■*  that  he  rf«U  ^  .  f^,  .^^j^^  ^^  ^^^ 

How  can  he  apoloZ  to  her  foHl^''''^  *''''    '"'»  ^-^  changed, 
hate  her?  "     ^^         ^*'  '"  '"'^'^^  •>"  «  he  («ntinuea  to 

Bhe  was  not  intended  to  hear  T„  J  ?     who  overheard  what 
»ith  violence."  '^'^  ''  """^  ^"""^^  who  spoke 

Porreeterlitf  S'd^Sadon   ^'Yon'wm'  '"/.*°  '"f  ""^  M"" 
«id  of  her  to  n.e  writing/'     ""'  °°*  "^^"^  """^  '''"'*  J'" 

.pIlo?4'Mrs*t^eLS*  Jt  ^^^  -'''  *-  -^^s  and  then 
^^8     ,  mrs.  Forrester?    Oh,  no;  you  do  not  think  what  vou 

can  there  be  pretence?"  ^  '  *°  ^'^*^'  *"''°^«'  ^ow 

There  was  no  appeal  in  her  voice     .She  ™it  +1,..  t.^ 
dent  to  hersplf  w™-.  \.       ■  .,"■''•,   •^™  P^t  toe  facts,  so  evi- 
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reconnoitring  march  dovn  »  rough  bnt  open  path,  the  found 
herself  merging  in  the  gloomy  mysteries  of  a  forest  There 
were  hidden  things  in  Karen's  voice. 

-  Well,  veil,"  she  said,  taking  the  girl's  hand  and  casting 
about  in  her  mind  for  a  retreat;  "that's  to  see  it  as  hopeless, 
is  n't  it,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  that,  do  we  ?  We  want  to  bring 
Gregory  to  reason,  and  yon  are  the  person  best  fitted  to  do  that. 
We  want  to  clear  np  these  dreadful  ideas  he  has  got  into  his 
liead,  heaven  I^nows  how.  And  no  one  but  you  can  do  it  No 
one  in  the  wnrld,  my  dear  Karen,  is  more  fitted  than  you  to 
make  him  nn^u-  tend  what  our  wonderful  Tante  really  is. 
There  is  the  able,  Karen,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  finding  now 
the  original  .'ic  with  which  she  had  started  on  her  expedition; 
"he  Bhouldti,  have  been  able,  living  ivith  you,  seeing  your 
devotion,  seeing  from  your  life,  as  you  must  have  told  him  of 
it,  what  it  was  founded  on,  he  should  n't  have  been  able  to  form 
such  a  monstrous  conception  of  our  great,  dear  one.  You  have 
been  in  fault  there,  my  dear,  you  see  it  now,  I  am  sure.  At 
the  first  hint  you  should  have  made  things  clear  to  him.  I  know 
tiiat  it  is  hard  for  a  young  wife  to  oppose  the  man  she  loves ; 
but  love  must  n't  make  us  cowardly,"  Mrs.  Forrester  murmured 
on  more  cheerfully  as  they  moved  down  the  passage,  "  and  Greg- 
ory will  only  love  you  more  wisely  and  deeply  if  he  is  mad« 
to  recognize,  once  for  all,  that  you  will  not  sac«4ce  yv»»T  guard- 
ian to  please  him." 

They  were  now  at  th«  door  and  Karen  had  not  miA  a  word. 

"Well,  good-bye,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester.  Oddly  she 
did  not  feel  able  to  urge  more  strongly  upon  Karen  that  ?he 
should  not  sacrifice  her  guardian  to  her  husband.  "  1  hope  1  've 
made  things  clearer  by  coming.  It  was  better  that  you  should 
realize  just  what  your  guardian's  friends  felt  —  and  would  feel 
—  about  it,  wasn't  it?"  Karen  still  made  no  reply  and  on 
the  threshold  Mrs.  Forrester  paused  to  add,  with  some  urgency: 
"  It  was  right,  you  see  tiat,  don't  you,  Karen,  that  you  should 
know  what  Gregory  is  really  feeling?" 

"Yes,"  Karen  now  assented.  "It  i«  better  that  I  should 
know  that." 
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ing-room  it  wm  dark- he Itood t ^.,  t,""  '"*""•  ^°  *»•«  ^«''- 
«»d  looked  about  it  Md  ^d  f^  I  ^^''""^  *°'  »  «"'"*°t 
if  Karen  had  gone  to  Mr..^tr^,V°^  *'?""^'  ^°»<'''™g 
ker  grave  displeasure  with  hi  J, ^i"^''  ''°"*^?,"°«  '"^^'her,  iS 
iM.  .V,a  then,  W  LS  h^rn  '''*°v°"°'^''*'»""d- 
her^'^^trilhrrrol^lr^l'^i^T^/P  *•>«  lig-ts.  seeing 
tarily  ov7r  her  to  kiss  h«  ^'  ^^^  ^°°'"'  •"«  **"*  ^^volun- 

But  her  hand  put  him  away. 

i>fo;  I  must  speak  to  you,"  she  said 
Gregory  straightened  hiLe  f,  compressing  hi    r 
Karen  had  eyidentlv  notTon.rht^?  ^  *•  ^'  ^'^■ 
dark-blue  silk  dress     S^e  had  fn^  ^  "^'"^°^"     ^*''  '"'"'  ^"^ 
Mrs.  IVrrester  w^ .    He  itke^  aSt  t^"  ""'"^  ^''^^  «'"'« 
dull  wonder,  the  group^  c^^f  ^^  „n!^    '^"''  '"'""^'  ^'^ 
had  people  here?"  '  ^"^  °^°  ^""'o-    "You  have 

ha7::^tte?to'S£Tdr/tL°'  ^'7!*  *°  ■^'-  I  '^'^ll 
got.    And  Mrs.  Fo^TstefhafLf^r  *°  ^-^  »>^  I  f- 

andt^Tut'^^-^ir-^eTT  ^"^ ''"'-^  *«*«  window 
"what  have  you  to  My 'to  me,'"^"^"™^'''  ^^  "1^. 
«nd  even  ironic.  ^^         ^"  *°°«  waa  dry 

Mrs.  Forrester  came  to  tell  ma  "  .»jj  -c- 
seen  her  this  morning"  '    "'^  ^'"'°'    t^"*  Joi  had 

"Yes.    Well?" 

"And  she  told  me,"  Karen  went  on,  "that  you  had  a  great 
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deal  to  My  to  bar  tbont  my  gnardian  —  thiagi  that  you  htm 
aarar  dand  to  uy  to  me." 

Ha  turned  to  her  now  and  her  eyea  from  acroaa  the  room  fizad 
themielTea  upon  him. 

"  I  will  aay  them  to  yon  if  yon  like,"  aaid  Gregory,  after  a 
moment.  He  leaned  againit  the  aide  of  the  window  and  folded 
hia  anna.  And  he  examined  hit  wife  with,  apparently,  the  cold 
attention  that  he  would  hare  given  to  a  strange  witneM  in  the 
box.  And  indeed  ahe  was  strange  to  him.  Orer  his  aching 
and  dispossessed  heart  he  steeled  himself  in  an  impartial 
acrutiny. 

"  It  ia  true,  then,"  said  Karen, "  that  yon  believe  her  tyrannous 
and  dangerous  and  unscrupulous,  and  that  yon  think  her  de- 
voured by  egotism,  and  hypocritical  in  her  feeling  for  me,  and 
that  yon  hope  that  I  may  never  see  her  again  ?  " 

She  catalogued  the  morning's  declarations  accurately,  like  the 
witness  giving  unimpeachable  testimony.  But  it  was  rather 
absurd  to  see  her  as  the  witness,  when,  so  unmistakably,  she 
considered  herseU  the  judge  and  him  the  criminal  in  the  dock. 
There  was  relief  in  pleading  guilty  to  everything.  "  Yes :  it 's 
perfectly  true,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  and  he  could  discover  no  emotion  on  her 
face. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  when  you  asked  me  to  marry 
yon?"  she  questioned. 

"Oh  —  I  was  n't  so  sure  of  it  then,"  said  Gregory.  "  And  I 
loved  you  and  hoped  it  would  never  come  out.  I  did  n't  want  to 
give  you  pain.  That's  why  I  never  dared  tell  you,  as  you  put 
it." 

"You  wanted  to  marry  me  and  you  knew  that  if  yon  told 
me  the  truth  I  would  not  marry  you;  that  is  the  reason  you  did 
not  dare,"  said  Elaren. 

"  Well,  there 's  probably  truth  in  that,"  Gregory  assented, 
smiling;  "I'm  afraid  I  was  an  infatuated  creature,  perhaps  a 
dishonest  one.  I  can't  expect  you  to  make  allowances  for  my 
condition,  I  know." 

She  lowered  her  eyes  and  sat  for  so  long  in  silence  that  pres- 
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«ay.  nttwMluiMd  of  the  bitten^,  of  hU  Itrt  wordi,  h.  wait 
onta  .  ki«d.r  tone:  « I  know  that  I  o«  «.m  aSi  jJZ 
^^  •Jf'l?,.  ^?  ^™"   *»'•'««<«>    "nd   it   blind!   yon. 

TJ\^\^  *!f  *!*?  ""  ^<"™-  "^<"»  '^''  •x*"  Wiad  to  th.  fart 
th.t  the  tiling  that  haa  mored  her  haa  n't  been  love  for  yon  bnt 
apite  mahcious  apite,  againat  me  for  not  giving  her  4e  aort 
r^/T  '^u  •,  •~«t<»»«d  to.  If  I  've  coi^  to  hate  her 
—  1  didnt  m  the  leaat  at  flrat,  of  conrae  — it'a  only  fair  to 

.Toufdiet  l^ai^oW'"  *"  ^"^  '""'•    '  "-'y  """^  «-»  '•''' 

"And  let  me  alone,"  aaid  Karen,  who  had  listened  witiiont 
a  movement. 

'•  Oh  no,"  Gregory  said,  « that  'g  not  at  all  tme.  You  anrelv 
will  be  fair  enough  to  own  that  it  'a  not;  that  I  did  everything 
I  could  to  give  you  both  complete  liberty." 

"As  when  you  applauded  and  upheld  Betty  for  her  inaolent 
toterference;  aa  when  you  complained  to  me  of  my  guardian 
wT* "^'  ■*«  *S,*  }  *°"1'^  h"«  »  'ider  life;  Jwhen  y^ 
kSt  ou^'^"*  '"  ""  *'"'*  "y  «^'^'"'  °^8^*  »>« 

"  Wd  ahe  suggest  that  ?  " 

youdeny^itT^"*"""'    ^  ^ '«'*•««'»*'''«' ^en.    Do 

•  ■!^''i,^.^,°°'*  '"PP"*  ^  '»°'  *°"8'»  it  ^»»  nothing  ao  def- 
inite. But  I  certainly  hoped  that  Madame  von  Manldtz  would 
not  come  here."  "<»u.u  , 

betwtn^M"  ^*"*  """  **"  "^  ***  ^°°  '^^^  °°*  *^*^  *"  """"^ 
"Yes;  I  can.    I  never  tried  to  come  between  you.    I  tried 

S°„Jr^r?-  "'l*r?  ''■''  "  ^  »y'  ^''o  ha«  tracked  me 
dowB.  That  was  what  I  was  afraid  of  if  she  came  here;  that 
she  d  force  me  to  show  my  dislike.  Can  you  deny,  Karen.  I  ask 
you  this,  that  from  the  beginning  she  has  made  capital  to  von 
out  of  my  dislike,  and  pointed  it  out  to  you  ?  " 

"I  will  not  discuss  that  with  you,"  said  Karen-  "I  know 
that  you  can  twist  all  her  words  and  actions." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  can  see  a  certain  justice  in  her 
malice.  It  was  hard  for  her,  of  course,  to  find  that  you'd 
married  a  man  she  didn't  take  to  and  who  didn't  take  to  her; 
but  why  couldn't  she  hare  left  it  at  that?" 

"It  couldn't  he  left  at  that.  It  wasn't  only  that,"  said 
Earen.  "If  she  had  liked  you,  you  would  never  have  liked 
her ;  and  if  you  had  liked  her  she  would  have  liked  you." 

The  steadiness  of  her  voice  as  she  thus  placed  the  heart  of  the 
matter  before  him  brought  him  a  certain  relief.  Perhaps,  in 
spite  of  his  cold  realizations  and  the  death  of  all  illusion  as  to 
Karen's  love  for  him;  they  could  really,  now,  come  to  an  under- 
standing, an  accepted  compromise.  His  heart  ached  and  would 
go  on  aching  until  time  had  blunted  its  hurts,  and  a  compromise 
was  all  he  had  to  hope  for.  He  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
Earen  but  acceptance  of  fact  and  faithful  domesticity.  But, 
after  all  the  uncertainties  and  turmoils,  this  bitter  peace  had 
its  balms.    He  took  up  her  last  words. 

"  Ah,  well,  she  'd  have  liked  my  liking,"  he  analysed  it.  "  I 
don't  know  that  she'd  have  liked  me;  —  unless  I  could  have 
managed  to  give  her  actual  worship,  as  you  and  her  friends 
do.  But  I  'm  not  going  to  say  anything  more  against  her.  She 
has  forced  the  truth  from  me,  and  now  we  may  bury  it.  You 
shall  see  her,  of  course,  whenever  you  want  to.  But  I  hope  that 
I  shall  never  have  to  speak  of  her  to  you  again." 

The  talk  seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  Earen 
had  risen  and  Barker,  entering  at  the  moment,  announced 
dinner. 

"  By  Jove,  is  it  as  late  as  that,"  Gregory  muttered,  nodding 
to  him.  He  turned  to  Earen  when  Barker  was  gone  and,  the 
pink  electric  lights  falling  upon  her  face,  he  saw  as  he  had  not 
seen  before  how  grey  and  sunken  it  was.  She  had  made  no 
movement  towards  the  door. 

"  Gregory,"  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  he  then 
saw  that  he  had  misinterpreted  her  quiet,  "  I  tell  you  that  these 
things  are  not  true.    They  are  not  true.    Will  you  believe  me?" 

"  What  things  ? "  he  asked.  But  he  was  temporizing.  He 
Mw  that  the  end  had  not  come. 
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"The  thingg  yon  believe  of  Tante.    That  she  i»  .  i,..,+i 

she  Mid      "t  .1    '      .    ."«  "haU  never  speak  of  it  ajtain  " 

ajil-^rl'te*;^^?:?-    Shewmtakeeareof^e 
If  you  really  mean  what  you  sav"  a«i<!  «™»,^     *i 

-I  feel  a,  if  that  were  true"  said  Karen,  looking  now  down 
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upon  the  gronnd.  "  I  think  I  have  no  more  love  for  yon.  I  find 
you  a  petty  man."  It  was  impossible  to  hope  that  she  was 
speaking  recklessly  or  passionately.  She  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion with  deliberation ;  she  had  been  thinking  of  it  since  last 
night.  She  was  willing  to  cast  hira  off  because  he  could  not  love 
where  she  loved.  How  deeply  the  roots  of  hope  still  knotted 
themselves  in  him  he  was  now  to  realize.  He  felt  his  heart  and 
mind  rock  with  the  reverberation  of  the  shattering,  the  pulver- 
izing explosion,  and  he  saw  his  life  lying  in  a  wilderness  of  dust 
about  him. 

Yet  the  words  he  found  were  not  the  words  of  his  despair. 
"  Even  if  you  feel  like  this,  Karen,"  he  said,  "  thtre  is  no  neces- 
sity for  behaving  like  a  lunatic.  Go  and  stay  with  your  guard- 
ian, by  all  means,  and  whenever  you  like.  Start  to-morrow 
morning.  Spend  most  of  your  time  with  her.  I  shall  not  put 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  your  way.  But  —  if  only  for  your  own 
sake  —  have  some  common-sense  and  keep  up  appearances.  You 
must  remain  my  wife  in  name  and  the  mistress  of  my  house." 

"  Thank  you,  you  mean  to  be  kind,  I  know,"  said  Karen,  who 
had  not  looked  at  him  since  her  declaration ;  "  But  I  am  not  a 
conventional  woman  and  I  do  not  wish  to  live  with  a  man  who  is 
no  longer  my  husband.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  up  appearances. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  —  by  those  who  know  my  guardian  and 
what  she  has  done  for  me  and  been  to  me  —  that  I  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  regard  for  a  man  who  hates  her.  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  marrying  you ;  you  allowed  me  to  make  it.  Now,  as  far 
as  I  can,  I  undo  it  by  leaving  you.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  ■'  you 
could  divorce  me.    That  would  set  you  free." 

The  remark  in  its  childishness,  callousness,  and  considerate- 
ness  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  revealing  she  had  made.  He 
laughed  icily.  "Our  laws  only  allow  of  divorce  for  one  cause 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  seek  freedom  for  yourself  —  or  for  me  — 
by  disgracing  yourself.  It 's  not  worth  it.  The  conventions  you 
scorn  have  their  solid  value." 

She  had  now  turned  her  head  and  was  looking  at  him.  "I 
think  you  are  insulting  me,"  she  said. 

For  the  £rst  time  he  observed  a  tremblina  in  her  Toi<«  tBi 
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"I  an,  not  ins„£  you  Al  t?,""*'^  '"^  '^««""1  him. 

"A  woman  who  c"nffie  .avo?,     11°"'-^"^°"  ^«  "»'«'• 

acts  of  criminal  folly     You  LT^J-"  '^'"'"°«  '"  ''"P'^e  of 

your  guardian's  world  vlu  wUl    '^'''"^  ""  convention,  and  in 

«  Who*  j„  "      ^"^  ™*t  Many  men  who  Unn't » 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  criminal  folly  ?  "  "  *" 

H«  ?«T  •''"?^  ''''^  *  ""«  y°°'«  not  married  to" 
fac^Ut'as'ff'  "^^  --«'y  forgotten  someS^!    Karen's 

llT^T-  *"  "^  ""'*"  ^««  «  criminal?" 

for  her  future.    nThad  s  *  ken'^^^-'^  ^'°"«M*  '^P«^  ^^"^ 

about  divorce  and  freedom     Bn?/^      iT^  °'  ''^  suggestion 

as  her  environment  S' him  1.11''°/  ^''  "f^  """"J'  ««  '-^U 
^^^  mueni,  give  iim  reason  to  emphasise  his  warn- 

"alyou  must  w'l'dlr  "'•'  '''''^''''  °'  *=>«*'"  ^'^  -i^. 
fere/t  thing  SLng  ^tltaTTuf  ? ''°°"^'  ^'  "  ^^^  •^«- 
break  social  laws  — anH  tlfaTi  ,.     '  ^  *"  convinced  that  to 

deeper  than  merely  sS^^^-;;  .rttm^T"  "^^^^ 

rirdi'-^^.'^TSrai/^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mistaken  as  she  wrunfoTttate  TdTr''?*  '"^^  ^'^  " 
never  to  follow  her  example »  ^^       ^°"'  ^"*°' 

from  h^rXf  brulS'th'  '"!,"  ^"^^^  ^''■^'  ""*  --"«? 
passion  th^t  he  E'^rfe  ,^  S\r  .^if "  Tfr'''' 
to  preach  sermons  to  me  on  the  text  o^  ml  J  "  "°*  f"""  y" 
I  do  not  call  them  misfortunt-t°/dTd  si  I  d'^'r*""*^- 
your  laws,  and  she  was  not  afraid  of  them  Ho  /  "'"  ""'^P* 
her  unfo-tunate?  She  lost  nothmf  7w'  v  "'^  ^"*  y*""  '^^^ 
gained  nt  happiness  and  ™?i  ?  .  *  ?'  ^"'"^^  ""^  *« 
mv  fa;  Tr£        I'  ^*^®  '*'  *<»"  she  was  hapDv  with 

Shets  mor  'mrri:d*rn  ZTl  h'""  '"^  ^  '"•-^°- 
-  have  been;  for  th^^e^rd:;^^^^.^- -'J 
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tnut  and  understanding.    Do  not  speak  to  me  of  her.    T  for- 
bid it." 

She  turned  to  the  door.  Gregorf  sprang  to  her  side  and  seized 
her  wrist.  "Karen I  Where  are  you  going?  Wait  till  to- 
morrow I "  he  exclaimed,  fear  for  her  actual  safety  surmounting 
every  other  feeling. 

She  stood  still  under  his  hand  and  looked  at  him  with  her  still 
passion  of  repudiation.  "  I  will  not  wait.  I  shall  go  to-night  to 
Frau  Lippheim.  And  to-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Cornwall.  I  shall 
tell  Mrs.  Barker  to  pack  my  clothes  and  send  them  to  me  there." 

"You  have  no  money." 

"  Fran  Lippheim  will  lend  me  money.  My  guardian  will  take 
care  of  mo.    It  is  not  for  yon  to  have  any  thought  for  me." 

He  dropped  her  arm.    "  Very  welL    Go  then,"  he  said. 

He  turned  from  her.  He  heard  that  she  paused,  the  knob  of 
the  door  in  her  hand.    "Good-bye,"  she  then  said. 

Again  it  was,  inconceivably,  the  mingled  childishness,  callous- 
ness and  considerateness.  That,  at  the  moment,  she  could 
think  of  the  formality,  suffocated  hini.  "  Good-bye,"  he  replied, 
not  looking  round. 

The  door  opened  and  closed.  He  heard  her  swift  feet  passing 
down  the  passage  to  their  room. 

She  was  not  reckless.  She  needed  her  hat  and  coat  at  least. 
Quiet,  rational  determination  was  in  all  her  actions. 

Yet,  as  he  waited  to  hear  her  come  out  again,  a  hope  that  be 
kn<jw  to  be  chimerical  rose  in  him.  She  would,  perhaps,  return, 
throw  herself  in  his  arms  and,  weeping,  say  that  she  loved  him 
and  could  not  leave  him.    Gregory's  heart  beat  quickly. 

But  when  he  heard  her  footsteps  again  they  were  not  return- 
ing. They  passed  along  to  the  kitchen ;  she  was  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Barker  —  Gregory  had  a  shoot  of  surface  thought  for  Mrs.  Bark- 
er's astonishment;  they  entered  the  hall  again,  the  hall  door 
closed  behind  them. 

Gregory  si  .d  looking  at  the  Bouddha.  The  tears  kept  mount- 
ing to  his  throat  and  eyes  and,  furiously,  he  choked  them  back. 
He  did  not  see  the  Bouddha. 
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But,  mddenly  becominjr  aware  of  th.  u    j 
«a«  of  the  great  bronze  iiai  hu  evL  fl' h  r*^  contemplative 

He  had  known  it  from  thf  first  teK„         *''*'»««1^«  on  it. 
-a.  fuimied.    The  tidal  ZZ  ti^V^^Zlill'  '"'''"' 
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PAET  II 

CHAPTEH  XXIX 

K'iSniJ^.t ~  "'  ""'  ""-y  -""^e  looking  out 

passed  along  the  corridor  anlundSunch  an.'f^"'"''?*  ^"^ 
lunching  had  followed  him  in  S  fiu  l^  """'  '''"'  ^"« 
Majesty  of  the  Somerset  d^w^s  2 i  l  i  '  """l  f*""*  ^'^^  '""^'y 
the  plain,  a  vast  Bkyot^irif'^^f'"'^^"'^^<'''^'^^ong 

They  had  passed  Plymouth  whl  l"\"/  f'''  "^"^^  them^ 
down  from  the  high  bridl  anTw  .  '^  "'^"y'  "'^-^  *»  l°ok 
Midshipmen  on  thftra SlhTn,  «.°I  "'!;:  ^'"^  "^«»  °^  "^e 
through  wooded  Cornish  valley^         """^  ^'""^  ^*™  ''^^ing 

-dTou'gh  iintprTu  lLI" "".'T  ""  ^''^-  «^«  '"^^  -t 
roman,  paper-bound  Tnto  STttle  bf  t*/"^  !^*"*  '«"<'-- 
stocked  with  stout  beef-sandwlb™       Itf'  "^'"^   '"^  "'^ 

packet  of  chocolate  anTbunin^^^'  11'*  "'  '""'^'  ""^  the 
to  it  at  the  station  P"^'  '"'«  ^^^^  ^^"^  had  added 

they'^ad^'boT  we?artt'L'°°*"  ""f  «>««  *°  =««  her  off  and 
it  n.ust  have  b^f  fo^^  JemT seTIhl  S^ i?™"^*  -^-^ 
yesterday,  had  been,  apparently  so  h!.n  ^"^""^  ^^°'  ""'r 
-  l^^e,  carried  back^^  the'Sd.^^wTJhrd  "^J^^ 

-tthenightonthen;;:lw^^l--^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  litting-room  of  the  Bayiwatei-  lodging-house  where  Karen 
had  found  the  Lippheime  very  cheaply,  very  grimly,  not  to  say 
greasily,  installed.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Franz's  eyes  had 
been  so  heavy,  his  face  so  puffed  and  pale  that  morning;  and 
his  tears  had  given  the  last  touch  of  desolation  to  his  counte- 
nance. 

Karen  herself  had  not  wept,  either  at  the  parting  or  at  the 
meeting  of  the  night  before.  She  had  told  them,  with  no  ex- 
planations at  all,  that  she  had  left  her  husband  and  was  going 
back  to  her  guardian,  and  the  Lippheims  had  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

It  might  have  been  possible  that  Franz,  as  he  sat  at  the  table, 
his  fiii^'ers  run  through  his  hair,  clutching  his  head  while  he  and 
his  mother  listened  to  her,  was  not  so  dazed  and  lost  as  was  Frau 
Lippheim,  who  had  not  seen  Gregory.  Franz  might  have  hia 
vague  perceptions.  "  AchI  Ach!"  he  had  ejaculated  once  or 
twice  while  she  spoke. 

And  Frau  Lippheim  had  only  said:  " LUles  Kindt  Liebes, 
armei  Kind!" 

She  was,  after  all,  going  back  to  the  great  Tante  and  they  felt, 
no  doubt,  that  no  grief  could  be  ultimate  which  had  that  com- 
pensatory refuge. 

She  was  going  back  to  Tante.  As  the  valleys,  in  their  deep- 
ened shadows,  streamed  past  her,  Karen  remembered  that  it  had 
hardly  been  at  all  of  Tante  that  she  had  thought  while  the  long 
hours  passed  and  her  eyes  observed  the  flying  hills  and  fields. 
'Perhaps  she  had  thought  of  nothing.  The  heavy  feeling,  as  of 
a  stone  resting  on  her  heart,  of  doom,  defeat  and  bitterness, 
could  hardly  have  been  defined  as  thought.  She  had  thought 
and  thought  and  thought  during  these  last  dreadful  days;  every 
mental  cog  had  been  adjusted,  every  wheel  had  turned;  she  had 
held  herself  together  as  never  before  in  all  her  life,  in  order  to 
give  thought  every  chance.  For  was  n't  that  to  give  him  every 
chance?  and  wasn't  that,  above  all,  to  give  herself  any  chance 
that  might  still  be  left  her  ? 

And  now  the  machinery  seemed  to  lie  wrecked.  There  was  not 
Ui  ember  of  hope  left  with  which  to  kindle  its  activity.    How 
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known  until  her  husband  hr,-    Lt^'W"  """"'•  '^'  ^.d  n't 
spoken  openJy.  ""^    ""'  "»  '«»'  n'ght.  "nd,  at  last. 

he?rd?oTputrtth";v,:;''ir^       "-^  po^iv-i 

deDv.  explain,  recant  owTth.fh  '  ^"r^P*^  *'"'"'«  ^""■'J 
perhaps  n^istaken?  gi.eTer  sol«'l'''1,  ^'*"  i''''''''  I*^*"*?'; 

understood -oh.  to  a  de,rr"a°Zir^^  '""'''  ''"'■' 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  aceusedTer  «??).  '''J'^'T^"  ?«'•>'  °t  view, 
her  of  it,  too.  But  no  J  Sad  ben. i  f°f  T'.nte  had  accused 
to  hear  his  clear  coW' utterance  of  1  ''  *.°  '"'"'  *°  '*'"»«" 
folly  of  his  arrogan.^  and  hisTmnl  '"'^",'  '"'''^''   '^  *he 

look  and  glib,  ifon,^  smile  thThi"^l,rJ''"''  '"  •"''  S'-'^i"' 
destroying  in  her.  For  h  c;u,d  L^  hr°t  "'".^  ^r*"*  ^'  ''^ 
and  then  stood  bland,  unaware  o-~*„t  I  f."  5"  ^™'''  *"  "^''^^ 
her.  Her  young  spirit  „„™„:V'-**>*  '""^  ''°°^'  had  he  loved 
draught  of'disil1„:i:^f  TrefSd  ner^;'7''  1°  *""  """" 

=s^dtr^i;3E3--^^ 
£^=?srtstifM- 

and  that  '^  one  reaSn  ^hy  sL  S  ke^r^  °""°"^'^  '"P"''^« 
landscape.  She  had  been  afraid  tw  tK  ^  ,/'  '^'^'  ^""'^  "^  *he 
to  her.  perhaps  offer  h^Ji       !   ^''*  "'"^  '"»""  "ould  talk 

a  kind  old  zz7ii  b  uS:f '  r  '^p''*''^ '  ^"^  ^''^  -a' 

t-o  oily  curl,  han'g^g  fo  '.."a'd^Zj  "  7^1  ?  ™  '"''  ""^ 
upon  her  shoulders  She  wm  stouH.  i"  ^  ^^'5*'''''°"''  '~'"'^*' 
!«en..  and  she  sat  with  herknet  '/rSV'"^*  "T""  '"'''• 
m  grey  thread  cloves  Ivin  J  .„  tf  apart  and  her  hands,  gloved 
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Karen  wMthtnkfnl  when  ihe  got  out.    She  had  been  Mhim«d 

of  her  antipathy.  ,         ,         .  * 

Bodmin  Boad  wm  now  paiaed  and  the  early  ipnng  tuniet 
ihone  over  the  tree-tops  in  the  valleys  below.  Karen  leaned  her 
head  back  and  clo«id  her  eyes.  She  was  suddenly  aware  of  her 
great  fatigue,  and  when  they  reached  Gwinear  Boad  she  found 
that  she  had  been  doling. 

The  fresh,  chill  air,  as  she  walked  along  the  platform,  waiting 
for  the  change  of  trains,  revived  her.  She  had  not  been  able  to 
eat  her  beef  sandwiches  and  ie  thought  that  so  much  of  Frau 
Lippheim's  good  food  should  bo  wasted  troubled  her;  she  was 
glad  to  find  a  little  wandering  fox-terrier  who  ate  the  meat 
eagerly.  She  herself,  sitting  beside  the  dog,  nibbled  at  Franz  a 
chocolate.  She  had  had  nothing  on  her  journey  but  the  milk 
ane  part  of  the  bun  which  Franz  had  given  uer. 

irow  she  was  in  the  little  local  train  and  the  bleak  Cornish 
country,  nearing  the  coast,  spread  before  her  eyes  like  a  map  of 
her  future  Ufe.    She  began  to  think  of  the  future,  and  of 

Tante.  ,  .         „, 

She  had  not  sent  word  to  Tante  that  she  was  coming.  She 
felt  that  it  would  be  easiest  to  appear  before  her  in  silence  and 
Tante  would  understand.    There  need  be  no  explanations. 

She  imagined  that  Tante  would  find  it  best  that  she  shou  d 
live,  permanently  now,  in  Cornwall  with  Mrs.  Talcott.  It  could 
hardly  be  convenient  for  her  to  take  about  with  her  a  wife  who 
had  left  her  husband.  Karen  quite  realiwd  that  her  status  must 
be  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  the  unshadowed  young  girl. 
And  it  would  be  strange  to  take  up  the  old  Ufe  again  and  to 
look  back  from  it  at  the  months  of  life  with  Gregory  — that 
mirage  of  happiness  receding  as  if  to  a  blur  of  light  Boen  over 
a  stretch  of  desert.  Still  with  her  cpiiet  and  unrevealmg  young 
face  turned  towards  the  evening  landscape,  Karen  felt  as  if  she 
had  grown  very  old  and  were  looking  back,  after  a  life-time 
without  Gregory,  at  the  mirage.  How  faint  and  far  it  would 
seem  to  be  when  she  was  really  old  — like  a  nebulous  star  trem- 
bling on  the  horizon.  But  it  would  never  grow  invisible;  she 
would  never  forget  it;  oh  never;  nor  the  dreadful  pain  of  loss. 
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«S  iK?  ""^I;''^  ."*'•*'"''  "''"''  •'•<'  '•"«"•  She  found  • 
c.rn.ge  that  would  drive  her  the  twelve  mile,  to  the  coMt  I? 
wai  B  quiet,  grey  evening  and  ai  they  jolted  tlowl;  alone  the 
du-ty  road,  and  climbed  the  .teep  hill/  ,t  a  J.  pwe   ,he 

h"e:1ve'"u^"'th''  '"'  '^'h'  "^  '°°««'-  And' now 
iney  were  out  upon  the  moon  where  the  eone  waa  breakinir 

beacon  of  the  Lizard  lighthouw  iweeping  the  country  with  it. 
Ta.t,  deiolate,  yet  benignant  beam.     *^    "    ™  '^'"''  *""  "• 

.yR%  '^'^^n^  *•"  '°°«f  '"•^  ""^  *•>«  '«'«  'here,  a  year  before 
Jhe  had  met  Gregory.  Here  wa.  the  hedge  of  fuch.i>  heVe  tho 
W..k.  on  their  high  bank;  here  the'^ntr.nrto  'i  S  5- 
•hif;.!?'  "tefply  pitched  grey  roof,  roee  before  her.  and  the 

She  alight,d.  paid  the  man.  and  rang 

A  maid  unknown  to  her.  came  to  the  door  and  ahowed 
mrpnse  at  eeemg  licr  there  with  her  bag. 

Yes;  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  within.  Karen  k'  entered 
SSi^d."  ^°^-    "^''°""'l«'"I'«^o"nce,Madam?^  tne  3 

Karen  looked  at  her  vaguely.  "  She  i.  in  the  mu.ic-room  ?  I 
do  not  need  to  be  announced.  That  wiU  go  to  my  room."  She 
put  down  the  bag  and  crosred  the  hall. 

She  waa  not  aware  of  feeling  any  emotion;  yet  a  aob  had  taken 
her  by  the  throat  and  tear,  had  risen  to  her  eyes;  she  opened 
them  widely  a.  Ae  entered  the  dusky  room,  pre  Jnting  a  Z^g, 

Madame  von  Marwitz  row  from  a  distant  Mfa 
In  her  astonishment,  she  stood  still  for  a  moment;  then,  like  a 
S^S  '.,    •>7'*'''^"'"'8ed  moth,  she  came  forward,  rapidly,  yet 
with  hesitant,  reconnoitring  pauses,  her  eye.  on  the  girl  who 
Btood  in  the  doorway  looking  blindly  toward,  her. 

Karen !  •'  she  exclaimed  sharply.    "  What  brings  you  here?  » 
I  have  come  back  to  you,  Tante,"  said  Karen. 
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Tante  stood  before  her,  not  taking  her  into  her  arm*,  not  tak- 
ing her  handa. 

"  Come  back  to  me  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

« I  have  left  Gregory,"  said  Karen.  She  was  bewildered  now. 
What  had  happened?  She  did  not  know;  but  it  waa  some- 
thing that  made  it  impossible  to  throw  herself  in  Tante's  arms 
and  weep. 

Then  she  saw  that  another  person  was  with  them.  A  man 
was  seated  on  the  distant  sofa.  He  rose,  wandering  slowly  down 
the  room,  and  revealed  himself  in  the  dim  light  that  came  from 
the  evening  sky  and  sea  as  Mr.  Claude  Drew.  Pausing  at  some 
little  distance  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Karen,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  impressions,  striking  like  chill,  moulding  blows  on  the  melted 
iron  of  her  mood,  she  was  aware  of  these  large,  dark  eyes  of  Mr. 
Drew's  and  of  their  intent  curiosity. 

The  predominant  impression,  however,  was  of  a  changed  aspect 
in  everything,  and  as  Tante,  now  holding  her  hands,  still  stood 

ilent,  also  looking  at  her  with  intent  curiosity,  the  impression 
vaguely  and  terribly  shaped  itself  for  her  as  a  piercing  question: 
Was  Tante  not  glad  to  have  her  back? 

There  came  f  roia  Tante  in  another  moment  a  more  accustomed 

note. 

"You  have  left  your  husband — because  of  me  —  my  poor 

Karen  nodded.    Mr.  Drew's  presence  made  speech  impossible. 

"  He  made  it  too  difficult  for  you?  " 

Karen  nodded  again. 

"And  you  have  come  back  to  me."  Madame  von  Marwitz 
summed  it  up  rather  than  inquired.  And  then,  after  another 
pause,  she  folded  Karen  in  her  arms. 

The  piercing  question  seemed  answered.  Yet  Karen  could  not 
now  have  wept  A  dry,  hard  desolation  filled  her.  "May  I  go 
tomy  room,  Tante?"  ,  ™  „• 

« Yes,  my  child.  Go  to  your  room.  You  will  find  TalUe. 
Tallie  is  in  the  house,  I  think— or  did  I  send  her  in  to  Hel- 
Bton?  — no,  that  was  for  to-morrow."  She  held  Karen's  hand 
at  a  stretch  of  her  arm  while  she  seemed,  with  difBculty  still,  to 
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figure  behind  them  ^^  *°  *«  ■"J""*-  dusky 

of  ;S%r:'*rit:r^«^^.f«--t-"ed  the  trembling 
gla'S  S?>  "^  '*"^'  -  ^-"•'le.    Or  none  that  I  «n  not 

sho^wL'^'Yt^TCufrt^*"'-!;" »™  '™-^  •>- 

hastily  organized  buTalL^t  T^k""^  .^"*°'=  »  ^""^hold 
ders.    So.'^My  poor  Karin'   V?  I   ''^'?'*''  '""  ^'«"'  ^<»>- 

1  nave  left  him  for  good." 

.he  was  confused,  trytg  tTtWnk^wSlv  i  '."'  .'f  '""=■''  *>"* 
They  were  in  Karen's  liHl!  I'  *°  "''j"'*  ''«'■  thoughts, 

com'er  of  the  hoC  ^  wt  TslXj"'?  ^"^  *'"^  "**''<' 
the  ewer  nptum.d  in  the  blsfn  T  ht/  ^  •?  <^T'°^-**"«' 
covered  with  a  sheet  T^.T  '  \f  "°^  '**  P'^^^  bedding 
l.d  and  drew  KatnLSer  ""  '"'"''*^  ^"^  ^"^  ^  '^ 

."?°*  "  °°*  **«*  to  punish  him  too  mnch"" 
lonp/  """'  ""  P""'*  ^'--    I  «-ot  Uve  ^th  him  any 

-d  Cn^rvif  '  ""''  ""'  ^^"^  ^"'^  "-  -^  1-Ser/' 
mol'Si:;^rtho/ght""°-  ^-J-'d-o^ds?  He  hates  me 
thSw^P"""''   ""^   *«-   -""-ted:    .'Yes;   more  than   I 
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Above  the  girl's  head,  which  she  held  pressed  down  on  her 
shoulder,  Madame  von  Marwitz  pondered  for  some  moments. 
"  Alas  t "  she  then  uttered  in  a  deep  voice.  And,  Karen  saying 
nothing,  she  repeated  on  a  yet  more  melancholy  note :    "  Alas  I " 

Earen  now  raised  herself  from  Xante's  shoulder ;  but,  at  the 
gesture  of  withdrawal,  Madame  von  Marwitz  caught  her  close 
again  and  embraced  her.  "  I  feared  it,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  it. 
I  hoped  to  hide  it  by  my  flight.  My  poor  child  1  My  beloved 
Karen!" 

They  held  each  other  for  some  silent  moments.  Then  Madame 
von  Marwitz  rose.  "You  are  weary,  my  Karen;  you  must  rest; 
is  it  not  so?  I  will  send  Tallie  to  you.  You  will  see  Tallie  — 
she  is  a  perfection  of  discretion ;  you  do  not  shrinlc  from  Tallie. 
And  you  need  tell  her  nothing;  she  will  not  question  you. 
Between  ourselves;  is  it  not  so?  Yes;  that  is  best.  For  the 
present.  I  will  come  again,  later  —  I  have  guests,  a  guest,  you 
see.    Best  here,  my  Karen."    She  moved  towards  the  door. 

Karen  looked  after  her.  An  intolerable  fear  pressed  on  her. 
She  could  not  bear,  in  her  physical  weakness,  to  be  left  alone  with 
it.    "Tante!"  she  exclaimed. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  turned.    "My  child?" 

"Tante  —  you  are  glad  to  have  me  back?" 

Her  pride  broke  in  a  sob.    She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  returned  to  the  bed. 

"Glad,  my  child?"  she  said.  "For  all  the  sorrow  that  it 
means?  and  to  know  that  I  am  the  cause?  How  can  I  be  glad 
for  my  child's  unhappiness?" 

She  spoke  with  a  touch  of  severity,  as  though  in  Karen's  tears 
she  felt  an  unexpressed  accusation. 

"  Not  for  that,"  Karen  spoke  with  difficulty.  "  But  to  have 
me  with  you  again.    It  will  not  be  a  trouble  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  silence  and  then,  her  severity  passing  to 
melancholy  reproof,  Madame  von  Marwitz  said :  "  Did  we  not, 
long  since,  speak  of  this,  Karen?  Have  you  forgotten?  Can 
you  so  wound  me  once  again  ?  Only  my  child's  grief  can  excuse 
her.  It  is  a  sorrow  to  see  your  life  in  ruins ;  I  had  hoped  before 
I  died  to  see  it  joyous  and  secure.    It  is  a  sorrow  to  know  that 
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™?n     «  *T°"'^  ??".?!"'  *^*  y""  tre  tied  to  .n  trnworthy 
man.    But  how  could  it  be  a  trouble  to  me  to  have  you  with  me? 
It  18  a  coMolation  —  my  only  consolation  in  this  calamity.    With 
me  you  shall  find  peace  and  happiness  again." 
hef  U  laid  her  hand  on  Karen's  head.    Karen  put  her  hand  to 

.ilTt'^A-   '^'",-'  T"'"  ""''^  ^^"^"^  ^°°  Marwitz  with  a 
sigh,  biding  to  kiss  her.    "That  is  my  child.    Tante  is  sad 

T^       JV'V  """'y  "°''-    2"*  l^^'  <*ild  is  welcome." 

When  she  had  gone  Karen  lay,  her  face  in  the  billows  of  the 
be^while  she  fiied  her  thoughts  on  Tante's  last  words. 
Tl„fT,'^  T^ff ?  '  sing-song  monotone.    «  Tante  is  sad  at  heart. 
wJeome."        '  "'•    "  "  «  l"**^  W"^-    But  her  child  is 

After  the  anguish  there  was  a  certain  ease.    She  rested  in  the 
given  reassurance     Yet  the  sing-song  monotone  oppressed  her. 

She  felt  presently  that  her  hat,  wrenched  to  one  side,  and  still 

:"V°  i^'Ai*"  l^''  ^*'  ^""^^S  her.  She  unfastened  it 
Md  dropped  It  to  the  floor.    She  felt  too  tired  to  do  more  just 

^f^""  '"^^  ^^  ^^  ^°*"  °^^^  "°'i  Mrs.  Talcott  appeared 
ca^ng  a  candle,  a  can  of  hot  water,  towels  and  sheets 
Jiaren  drew  hereelf  up,  murmuring  some  vague  words  of  wel- 

t"^r  '^A^'l  T"'*"""'  "'^^^  «««^«  *«  «'ndi:  on  the  aZZ. 
teble  and  the  hot  water  in  the  basin,  remarked :  "  Just  you  lU 
down  again,  Karen  and  let  me  wash  your  face  for  you.  Tou 
must  be  pretty  tired  and  dirty  after  that  long  iournev" 

her  «^T  V*  ^Z  ^''t  *,"  **  «^°""^  They  just  sustained 
her       Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Talcott.    I  will  do  it."  she  said. 

witfc  ;i  rK  T',*^n  '"**"'  "'^'  ''^^^  *«  "»*«d,  Mrs.  Talcott, 
with  deliberate  skiU,  made  up  the  bed.  Karen  sank  in  a  chain 
You  poor  thing."  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  turning  to  her  as  she 
^oothed  down  the  sheet;  "Why  you're  green.  Sit  rightVer^ 
and  1 11  undress  you     Yes ;  you  're  only  fit  to  be  put  t^  bed." 

«,1.^^  J?^*t  ""i'*^  authority,  and  Karen,  under  her  hands, 
relapsed  to  childhood.  "»">«>, 

"This  all  the  baggage  you've  brought?"  Mrs.  Talcott  in- 
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quired,  finding  a  nightdrcH  in  Karen's  drewing-case.  She  ez- 
presaed  no  surprise  when  Karen  said  that  it  was  all,  passed  the 
nightdress  over  her  head  and,  when  she  had  lain  down,  tucked 
the  bed-clothes  round  her. 

"  Now  what  you  want  is  a  hot-water  bottle  and  some  dinner. 
I  guess  you  're  hungry.    Did  you  have  any  lunch  on  the  train?  " 

"  I  're  had  some  cnocolate  and  a  bun  and  some  milk,  oh  yes,  I 
had  enough,"  said  Karen  faintly,  raising  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head; "but  I  must  be  hungry;  for  my  head  aches  so  badly. 
How  kind  you  are,  Mrs.  Talcott." 

"  You  he  right  there  and  I  '11  bring  you  some  dinner."  Mrs. 
Talcott  was  swiftly  tidying  the  room. 

"But  what  of  yours,  Mrs.  Talcott?  Isn't  it  your  dinner- 
time?" 

"  I  've  had  my  supper.    I  have  supper  early  these  days." 

Karen  dimly  reflected,  when  she  was  gone,  that  this  was  an 
innovation.  Whoever  Madame  von  Marwitz's  guests,  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott had,  until  now,  always  mailc  an  aete  de  presence  at  every 
meal.  She  was  tired  and  not  feeling  well  enough  after  her  ill- 
ness, she  thought. 

Mrs.  Talcott  soon  returned  with  a  tray  on  which  were  set  out 
hot  consommee  and  chicken  and  salad,  a  peach  beside  them. 
Hot-house  fruit  was  never  wanting  when  Madame  von  Marwitz 
was  at  Les  Solitudes. 

"Lie  back.  I'll  feed  it  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  "It's 
good  and  strong.  You  know  Adolphe  can  make  as  good  a 
consommee  as  anybody,  if  he 's  a  mind  to." 

"  Is  Adolphe  here? "  Karen  asked  as  she  swallowed  the  spoon- 
fuls. 

"Yes,  I  sent  for  Adolphe  to  Paris  a  week  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Talcott.  "  Mercedes  wrote  that  she  'd  soon  be  coming  with 
friends  and  wanted  him.  He'd  just  ta"  ,n  a  situation,  but  he 
dropped  it.  Her  new  motor's  here,  too,  down  from  London. 
The  chauffeur  seems  a  mighty  nice  man,  a  sight  nicer  than 
Hammond."  Hammond  had  been  Madame  von  Marwitz's  recent 
coachman.  Mrs.  Talcott  talked  on  mildly  while  she  fed  Karen 
who,  in  the  whirl  of  trivial  thoughts,  turning  and  turning  like 
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midges  oyer  a  deep  pool,  questioned  herself,  wiUi  .  rarue  won- 
£'n;;^£::^SKol:i:S/    -BidXantesa^^^S 

gor'^^Ss'ra'yrnidr''^^''  **  ^"^''  -^^^^  *«  ™-  *<> 

.lot^*  "r*^*^  "  7*.'^  """=''•    '"'«  "idges  turned  more  and  mor^ 
Jog^en  sank  anto  the  pool;  nust  enveloped  everything,  a^ 
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KABEN  was  waked  next  moTning  by  tbe  familiar  sound  of 
the  Wohltempenrtes  Clavier. 

Tante  was  at  work  in  the  mnsic-Toom  and  was  playing  the 
prelude  in  D  flat,  a  special  favourite  of  Karen's. 

She  lay  and  listened  with  a  curious,  cautious  pleasure,  like  that 
with  which,  half  awake,  one  may  guide  a  charming  dream,  know- 
ing it  to  be  a  dream.  There  was  so  much  waiting  to  be  remem- 
bered; so  mu<:h  waiting  to  be  thought  Xante's  beautiful  notes, 
rising  to  her  like  the  bubbles  of  a  spring  through  clear  water, 
seemed  to  encircle  her,  ringing  her  in  from  the  wider  con- 
aciousness. 

While  she  listened  she  looked  out  at  the  branches  of  young 
leaves,  softly  stirring  against  the  morning  sky.  There  was  her 
wall-paper,  with  the  little  pink  flower  creeping  up  it.  She  was  in 
her  own  little  bed.  Tante  was  practising.  How  sweet,  how 
safe,  it  was.  A  drowsy  peace  filled  her.  It  was  slowly  that 
memory,  lapping  in,  like  the  sinister,  dark  waters  of  a  flood  un- 
der doors  and  through  crevices,  made  its  way  into  her  mind, 
obliterating  peace,  .»t  first,  rather  than  revealing  pain.  There 
was  a  fear  formless  and  featureless;  and  there  was  loss,  dread- 
ful loss.  And  as  the  sense  of  loss  grew  upon  her,  consciousness 
grew  more  vivid,  bringing  its  visions. 

This  hour  of  awakening.  Gregory's  eyes  smiling  at  her,  not 
cold,  not  hard  eyes  then.  His  hand  stretched  out  to  hers;  their 
morning  kiss.  ,  Tears  suddenly  streamed  down  her  face. 

It  was  impossible  to  hide  them  from  Hrs.  Talcott,  who  came  in 
carrying  a  breakfast  tray;  but  Karen  checked  them,  and  dried 
her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Talcott  set  the  tray  down  on  the  little  table  near  the 
bed. 

"Is  it  late,  Mrs.  Talcott?"  Karen  asked. 
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"She  18  going  motoring?" 

"Yes  she  and  Mr.  Drew  are  going  off  for  the  dav"    Mn. 
Tdcott  adjusted  Karen's  pillow.  "  "r  "w  aay.      Mm, 

« But  I  ghall  see  Tante  before  she  goes?"    It  was  the  for™ 

less,  featureless  fear  that  came  closer.  ""' 

My,  yes  I    You  Tl  see  her  all  right,"  said  Mrs    TaleotL 

J   ■  T.V^'^  "^^^  y°"  ^^'  first  thing  and  hoped  you i 

Sa'gSd'S?^'^    N- you  eat  your  bUfast°^ht^::aJ 

Karen  tried  to  eat  her  breakfast  like  a  irood  <rirl  .n^  +i 

I' Very,  very  well,"  she  said. 

rata,  ,,«g  „  a«»,  I„,  tt.  «»(  pM,  km  iiZ«  rth 

Talcott,  saying  that  she  would  come  back  later  on  ™h,:~^ 

Tn^i^  ?^!  1  V  '^°*ll'°*^  ^*^  ''^^^  *"  ""d  her  head  bound 
hoiT^  'f^""'.  ^*''  "  ^'^'^  «««  a°d  ^e«-  Beautiful  ^e 
looked,  and  sad,  and  gentle;  a  succouring  Madonna  j  and  KareSS 
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heart  roie  up  to  her.  It  clung  to  her  tnd  prayed ;  and  the  reali- 
aation  of  her  own  need,  her  own  dependence,  wai  a  new  thing. 
She  had  never  before  felt  dependence  on  Xante  as  anything  but 
proud  and  glad.  To  pray  to  her  now  that  ehe  should  never 
belie  her  loveliness,  to  cling  to  that  faith  in  her  without  which 
all  her  life  would  be  a  thing  distorted  and  unrecognisable,  was 
not  pride  or  gladness  and  seemed  to  be  the  other  side  of  fear. 
Yet  80  gentle  were  the  eyes,  so  tender  the  smile  and  the  Arm 
clasp  of  the  hands  taking  hers,  while  Taste  murmured,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  her :  "  Good  morning  to  my  child,"  that  the  prayer 
seemed  answered,  the  faith  approved. 

If  Madame  von  Marwitz  had  been  taken  by  surprise  the  night 
before,  if  she  had  had  to  give  herself  time  to  think,  she  had  now, 
it  was  evident,  done  her  thinking.  The  result  was  this  warmly 
cherishing  tenderness. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  still  stooping  over  Karen,  while  she  put  back 
her  hair,  "  it  is  good  to  have  my  child  back  again,  mine  —  quite 
mine  —  once  more." 

"  I  have  slept  so  well,  Tante,"  said  Karen.  She  was  able  to 
emile  up  at  her. 

Madame  von  Kirwitz  looked  about  the  room.  "And  now  it 
is  to  gather  the  dear  old  life  closely  about  her  again.  Gardening, 
and  reading;  and  quiet  times  with  Tante  and  Tallie.  Though, 
for  the  moment,  I  must  be  much  with  my  guest ;  I  am  helping 
him  with  his  work.  He  has  talent,  yes;  it  is  a  strange  and  com- 
plicated nature.    You  did  not  expect  to  find  him  here?" 

Karen  held  Tante's  hand  and  her  gaze  was  innocent  of  surmise. 
Mr.  Drew  had  never  entered  her  thoughts.  "No.  Yes.  No, 
Tante.    He  came  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  came  with  me,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.  "  I  had 
promised  him  that  he  should  see  Les  Solitudes  one  day.  I  was 
glad  to  find  an  occupation  for  my  thoughts  in  helping  him.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  were  free  he  might  join  me.  It  is  good,  in 
great  sorrow,  to  think  of  others.  Now  it  is,  for  the  young  man 
and  for  me,  our  work.  Work,  work;  we  must  all  work,  ma 
chirie.    It  is  our  only  clue  in  the  darkness  of  life;  our  only 
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nonrithment  in  the  desert  places."  Again  the  looked  abont  the 
room.    "  You  came  without  boxaa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Barker  is  to  send  them  to  me." 

"Ah,  yes.  When,"  said  Madame  von  Manritz,  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  did  you  leave  ?    Yesterday  morning  ?  " 

"No,  Xante.    The  night  before." 

"The  night  before?  So?  And  where  did  yon  spend  the 
night?  With  Mrs.  Forrester?  With  Scrotton ?  I  have  not  yet 
written  to  Scrotton." 

"  No.    I  went  to  the  Lippheims." 

"TheLippheims?    So?" 

"The  others,  Taate,  would  have  talked  to  me;  and  questioned 
me.  I  could  not  have  borne  that.  The  Lippheims  were  so 
kind." 

"  I  can  believe  it.  They  have  hearts  of  gold,  those  Lippheims. 
Iney  would  cut  themselves  in  four  to  help  one.  And  the  good 
Lise?    How  is  she?    I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  Lise." 

"  And  she  was,  oh,  so  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  Tante.  She  is 
well,  I  think,  though  tired;  she  is  always  tired,  you  remember. 
She  has  too  much  to  do." 

"Indeed,  yes;  poor  Lise.  She  might  have  been  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank  if  she  had  not  given  herself  over  to  the  making  of 
children.  Why  did  she  not  stop  at  Franz  and  Lotta  and  Minna? 
TTiat  would  have  given  her  the  quartette,"— Madame  von  Mar- 
witz  smiled  —  she  was  in  a  mildly  merry  mood.  "  But  on  they 
go  — four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  — how  many  are  there  — 
hon  Dieu/  of  how  many  am  I  the  god-mother?  One  grows 
bewildered.  It  is  almost  a  rat's  family.  Lise  is  not  unlike  a 
white  mother-rat,  with  the  small  round  eye  and  the  fat  body." 

«  °''~°°*  "  "*'  Tante,"  Karen  protested,  a  little  pained. 
A  rabbit,  you  think?  And  a  rabbit,  too,  is  prolific.  No; 
for  the  rabbit  has  not  the  sharpness,  not  the  pointed  nose,  the 
amions,  eager  look  — is  not  Bo  the  mother,  indeed.  Eat  it  is, 
my  Karen;  and  rat  with  a  golden  heart  How  do  you  find 
Talhe  ?  She  has  been  with  you  all  the  morning  ?  You  have  not 
talked  with  Tallie  of  our  calamities?" 
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"Oh,  no,  Ttnte." 

"  She  i(  a  wiae  penon,  Tallic;  wiie,  lilent,  diienei  And  I 
find  her  looking  well ;  but  Tery,  very  well ;  thU  tir  preierret  her. 
And  how  old  ii  Tkllie  now?"  ihe  mnied. 

Though  she  talked  lo  aweetly  there  waa,  Karen  felt  it  now,  a 
perfunctorineaa  in  Xante*!  remarka.  She  waa,  for  all  the  play  of 
her  nimble  fancy,  preoccupied,  and  the  aound  of  the  motor-hom 
below  aeemed  a  signal  for  release.  "  Tallie  is,  mon  Dieu,"  the 
computed,  rising — ''she  was  twenty-three  when  I  was  bom  — 
aud  I  am  nearly  fifty" — Madame  von  Marwitz  was  as  far 
above  cowardly  reticences  about  her  age  as  a  timeless  goddess 
— "Tallie  is  actually  seventy-two.  Well,  I  must  be  off,  ma 
eherit.  We  have  a  long  trip  to  make  to-day.  We  go  to  Fowey. 
He  wishes  to  see  Fowey.  I  pray  the  weather  may  continue  fine. 
Tou  will  be  with  ui  this  evening?  You  will  get  up?  You  will 
come  to  dinner?" 

She  paused  at  the  mantelpiece  to  adjust  her  veil,  and  Karen, 
in  the  glass,  saw  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers  with  a  certain 
intentness. 

"  Yes,  I  will  get  up  this  morning,  Tante,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
help  Mrs.  Talcott  with  the  garden.  But  dinner?  Mrs.  Talcott 
Bays  that  she  has  supper  now.  Shall  I  not  have  my  supper  with 
her?    Perhaps  she  would  like  that?" 

"That  would  perhaps  be  well,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
"  That  is  perhaps  well  thought"  Still  she  paused  and  still,  in 
the  glass,  she  fixed  cogitating  eyes  on  Karen.  She  turned,  then, 
abruptly.  "  But  no ;  I  do  not  think  so.  On  second  thoughts  I 
do  not  think  so.  You  will  dine  with  us.  Tallie  is  quite  happy 
alone.  She  is  pleased  with  the  early  supper.  I  shall  see  you, 
then,  this  evening." 

A  slight  irritation  lay  on  her  brows ;  but  she  leaned  with  all 
her  tenderness  to  kiss  Karen,  murmuring,  "  Adieu,  mon  enfant." 

When  the  sound  of  the  motor  had  died  away  Karen  got  up, 
dressed  and  went  downstairs. 

The  music-room,  its  windows  open  to  the  sea,  was  full  of  the 
signs  of  occupancy. 
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Hi*  gre»t  pUno  liood  open.  Kami  went  to  tt  md,  ittndinc 
vnt  it,  pUyed  ioftlj  the  daulj  loTid  opaiiig  notM  of  the  mb- 
law  in  D  flat 

She  pnetiMd,  •Iwayi,  on  the  nprif^t  piano  in  tin  morning- 
room;  but  when  Tante  wai  at  home  and  left  the  grand  piano 
open  she  often  played  on  that.  It  wai  a  privilege  rarely  to  be 
reauted  and  to-day  she  lat  down  and  plr  3d  the  prelude  through, 
•till  rerj  softly.  Then,  covering  the  kiys,  she  shut  the  Ud  and 
looked  more  carefully  about  the  room. 

Flowers  and  books  were  everywhere.  Mrs.  Talcott  arranged 
flowers  beautifully;  Karen  recognized  her  skilful  hand  in  the 
tall  branches  of  budding  green  standing  high  in  a  comer,  the 
glasses  of  violeU,  the  bowls  of  anemones  and  the  flat  dishes  of 
Italian  earthenware  filled  with  primroses. 

On  a  table  lay  a  pile  of  manuscript;  she  knew  Mr.  Drew's 
small,  thick  handwriting.  A  square  silver  box  for  cigp-ettes 
stood  near  by;  it  was  marked  with  Mr.  Drew's  initials  in  Tante's 
hand.  How  kind  she  was  to  that  young  man;  but  Tante  bad 
always  been  lavish  with  those  of  whom  she  was  fond. 

Out  on  the  verandah  the  vine-tendrils  were  already  green 
against  the  sky,  and  on  a  lower  terrace  ahe  saw  Mrs.  Talcott  at 
work,  as  usual,  among  the  borders.  Mrs.  Talcott  then,  had  not 
yet  gone  to  Helston  and  she  would  not  be  alone  and  she  wae 
glad  of  that  In  the  little  cupboard  near  the  pantry  she  found 
a  pair  of  old  gardening  gloves  and  her  own  old  gardening  hat. 
The  day  was  peaceful  and  balmy;  all  was  ati  it  had  always  been, 
except  henelf. 

She  worked  all  the  morning  in  the  garden  and  walked  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  cliffs  with  Victor.  Victor  had  come  down  with 
Tante. 

Mrs.  Talcott  had  adjourned  the  trip  to  Helston;  so  they  had 
tea  together.  Her  boxes  had  not  yet  come  and  when  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner  she  had  nothing  to  change  to  bnt  the 
Mttle  white  silk  with  the  flat  blue  bows  upon  it,  the  dress  in  wh^ch 
Gregory  had  first  seen  her.  She  had  left  it  behind  her  when  she 
married  and  found  it  now  hanging  in  a  cupboard  in  her  room. 
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The  bora  of  the  ntarning  motor  d{d  not  tonnd  until  the  wu 
diMMd  and  on  going  down  ilie  had  the  muiic-room  to  htnelf 
for  nearly  half  an  hour.    Then  Mr.  Drew  appeared. 

The  tall  white  lampa  with  their  white  ihadet  had  been  brought 
in,  but  the  light  from  the  windowi  miogled  a  pale  azure  with  the 
gold.  Mr.  Drew,  Karen  reflected,  loolced  in  the  dual  illumin*- 
tion  like  a  portrait  by  Besnard.  He  had,  certainly,  an  nnuaual 
and  an  interesting  face,  and  it  pleased  her  to  verify  and  em- 
phasize this  fact ;  for,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  watching  Tante's 
preoccupations  with  interesting  people,  she  could  not  quite  ac- 
custom herself  to  her  preoccupation  with  Mr.  Drew.  To  account 
for  it  he  must  be  so  very  interesting. 

She  was  not  embarrassed  by  conjectures  as  to  what,  after  her 
entry  of  last  night,  Mr.  Drew  might  be  thinking  about  her.  It 
occurred  to  her  no  more  than  in  the  past  to  imagine  that  any- 
body attached  to  Tante  could  spare  thought  to  her.  And  as  in 
the  past,  despite  all  the  inner  desolation,  it  was  easy  to  assume  to 
this  guest  of  Tante's  the  attitude  so  habitual  to  her  of  the  at- 
tendant in  the  temple,  the  attendant  who,  rising  from  his  seat  at 
the  door,  comes  forward  tranquilly  to  greet  the  worshipper  and 
entertain  him  with  quiet  comment  until  the  goddess  shall  de- 
scend. 

"  Did  you  have  a  nice  drive?  "  she  inquired.  "  The  weather 
has  been  beautiful." 

Mr.  Drew,  coming  up  to  her  as  she  s.ood  in  the  open  window, 
looked  at  her  with  his  impenetrable,  melancholy  eyes,  smiling  nt 
her  a  little. 

There  was  no  tastelessness  in  his  gaze,  nothing  that  suggested 
8  recollection  of  what  he  had  heard  or  seen  last  night;  yet  Karen 
was  made  vaguely  aware  from  his  look  that  she  had  acquirer 
some  sort  of  significance  for  him. 

"  Yes,  it 's  been  nice,"  he  said.  "  I  'lu  very  fond  of  motoring. 
I  'd  liko  to  spend  my  days  in  a  motor  —  always  going  faster  and 
faster;  and  then  drop  down  in  a  blissful  torpor  at  night. 
Madame  von  Marwitz  was  so  kind  and  made  the  chauffeur  go 
very  fast." 

Karen  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  suggestion.    "I  am 
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*!. "  °\'"!,'  ^  '"^  ''"^^  ^  •''''"  ^'■-  I*""  confoweA  "  Wh«t  b 
the  good  of  t  motor  anleu  you  go  too  fwt  in  it?  A  motor  hi* 
no  meaning  unlen  it  '■  t  metljod  of  intoxicttion." 

Kwen  received  the  remark  with  inattention.  She  looked  out 
over  the  tea,  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of  Tante'.  recklcM- 

™!!!-  ..  \  "?'  ^""^  ""'  8°'°«  •<>  ^••*  «•»  *>«  good  for  bar 
mniic,    (he  laid. 

"  Oh,  but  yee,"  Mr.  Drew  awured  her,  «  nothing  ii  w  good  for 
«rt  aa  intoucation.  Art  ia  rooted  in  intoxication.  It 'a  all  a 
queation  of  how  to  get  it" 

^^.^ui,**'*  motoring  you  only  get  torpor,  you  .ay,"  Karen 
remarked.  And,  going  on  with  her  own  train  of  thought*.  "  So 
much  diaking  will  he  bad,  perhap,,  for  the  muacle..  And  there 
w  always  the  danger  to  consider.  I  hope  the  will  not  go  too 
laat.  She  la  too  important  a  person  to  take  risks."  There  waa 
no  suggestion  that  Mr.  Drew  should  not  take  them. 

"Don't  you  like  going  fast?  Don't  you  like  taking  risks? 
t™vp  iTf  '*  '"t-f  **r  ?"  Mr.  Drew  inquired,  and  his  eye. 
traveUed  from  the  blue  bow.  on  her  breast  to  the  bli-e  bows  on 
ner  elbow-sleeves. 

"I  have  never  been  intoxicated,"  said  Karen  calmly  —  die  waa 
quite  ^customed  to  aU  manner  of  fantastic  visitors  in  the  temple 
-  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  like  it.  And  I  prefer  walking 
to  any  kind  of  driving.    No,  I  do  not  like  risks." 

Ah  yes,  I  can  Me  that.  Yes,  that 's  altogether  in  character." 
said  Mr.  Drew.  He  turned,  then,  as  Madame  von  Marwitz  came 
in,  but  remained  standing  in  the  window  while  Karen  went 
forwwd  to  greet  her  guardian.  Madame  von  Marwitz,  as  she 
took  her  hands  and  kissed  her,  looked  over  Karen's  shoulder  at 
Jttr.  Drew. 

"  Why  did  yon  not  come  to  my  room,  chirief"  she  asked.  "  I 
hat  hoped  to  see  yon  alone  before  I  cane  down." 

I  thought  you  might  be  tired  and  perhaps  resting,  Tante," 
«ia  Jiaren,  who  had,  indeed,  paused  before  her  guardian's  door' 
on  her  way  down,  and  then  passed  on  with  a  certain  sense  of 
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ahynesg;  she  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  force  herself  on  Tante. 
"  But  you  know  that  I  like  to  have  you  with  me  when  I  am 
tired,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  returned.    "And  I  am  not  tired: 
no :  it  has  been  a  day  of  wings." 

She  walked  down  the  long  room,  her  arm  around  Karen,  with 
a  buoyancy  of  tread  and  demeanour  in  which,  however,  Earen, 
eo  deep  an  adept  in  her  moods  discovered  excitement  rather  than 
gaiety.  "  Has  it  been  a  good  day  for  my  child  ?  "  she  questioned ; 
"a  happy,  peaceful  day?  Yes?  You  have  been  much  with 
Tallie  ?  I  told  Tallie  that  she  must  postpone  the  trip  to  Helston 
so  that  she  might  stay  with  you."  Tante  on  the  sofa  encircled 
her  and  looked  brightly  at  her ;  yet  her  eye  swerved  to  the  window 
where  Mr.  Drew  remained  looking  at  a  paper. 
£aren  said  that  she  had  been  gardening  and  walking. 
"  Good ;  bravo ! "  said  Tante,  and  then,  in  a  lower  voice :  "  No 
news,  I  suppose?" 

"No;  oh  no.  That  could  not  be,  Tante,"  said  Karen,  with  a 
startled  look,  and  Tante  went  on  quickly :  «  But  no ;  I  see.  It 
could  not  be.  And  it  has,  then,  been  a.  happy  day  for  my  Karen. 
What  is  it  you  read,  Claude  ?  " 

Karen's  sense  of  sli^t  perplexity  in  regard  to  Tante's  interest 
in  Mr.  Drew  was  deepened  when  she  called  him  Claude,  and  her 
tone  now,  half  vexed,  half  light,  was  perplexing. 

"  Some  silly  things  that  are  being  said  in  the  House,"  Mr. 
Drew  returned,  going  on  reading. 
"What  things?"  said  Tante  sharply. 

"  Oh,  you  wouldn't  expect  me  to  read  a  stupid  debate  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Drew,  lifting  his  eyes  with  a  smile. 

Dinner  was  announced  and  they  went  in,  Tante  keeping  her 
arm  around  Karen's  shoulders  and  sweeping  ahead  with  an  effect 
of  unawareness  as  to  her  other  guest.  She  had,  perhaps,  a  little 
lost  her  temper  with  him;  and  his  manner  was,  Karen  reflected, 
by  no  means  assiduous.  At  the  table,  however,  Tante  showed 
herself  suave  and  sweet. 

One  reason  why  things  seemed  a  little  strange,  Karen  further 
reflected,  was  that  Mrs.  Talcott  came  no  longer  to  dinner;  and 
ehe  was  vaguely  sorry  for  this. 
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Xr  AJJEN'S  boxea  arrived  next  day,  neatly  packed  by  Mrs. 

^  n^^--^  V ""^  f °*  °°^y  ^^"^  •='"*«»  '8™  i"!  them.    She 
had  left  behmd  her  the  jewel-box  with  the  pearl  necklace  that 
Gregory  had  given  her,  the  pearl  and  sapphire  ring,  the  old 
enamel  brooch  and  clasp  and  chain,  his  presents  aU.    The  box 
was  kept  locked,  and  in  a  cupboard  of  which  Gregory  had  thfr 
key;  so  tiiat  he  must  have  given  it  to  Mrs.  Barker.    The  photo- 
«No       I        ^P^'  ^?°l  'rom  their  room,  not  those  of  him,  but  those  of 
Tante;  of  her  father;  and  a  half  a  dozen  little  porcekin  and 
Ja^'LiaSyti""  ^'^  ^™-"K-room,  presents  and  purchases 
It  was  right,  quite  right,  that  he  should  send  them.    She  knew 
V  wi  Tv  "S^*,?'^*  he  should  accept  their  parting  as  final. 
Yet  that  he  should  so  accurately  select  and  send  to  her  every- 
thing that  could  remind  him  of  her  seemed  to  roU  the  stone  be- 
lore  the  tomb. 

,h^}'t^°f^^  V^''  "''.'?'"*'  ^^'^  ™«'  »"  ^^^  P™t<y  things,  and 
shut  tte  box  Impossible  that  she  should  keep  them  yet  impos- 
Mble  to  send  them  back  as  if  in  a  bandying  of  rebufls.  She 
would  wait  for  some  years  to  pass  and  then  they  should  be  re- 
turned without  comment. 

And  the  clothes,  all  these  dear  clothes  of  her  married  life- 
every  dress  and  hat  was  associated  with  Gregory.  She  could 
never  wear  them  again.  And  it  felt,  not  so  much  that  she  was 
locking  them  away,  as  that  Gregory  had  locked  her  out  into 
darkness  and  loneliness.  She  took  up  the  round  of  the  days. 
»he  practised;  she  gardened,  she  walked  and  read.  Of  Tante 
sne  saw  httle. 

She  was  accustomed  to  seeing  little  of  Tan^e,  even  when  Tante 
was  there;  qmte  accustomed  to  Tante's  preoccupations.    Yet, 
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through  the  fog  of  her  own  unhappiness,  it  came  to  her,  like  an 
object  dimly  perceived,  that  in  this  preoccupation  of  Tante'a 
there  was  a  difference.  It  showed  itself  in  a  high-pitched  rest- 
lessness, verging  now  and  again  on  irritation  —  not  with  her, 
Karen,  but  with  Mr.  Drew.  To  Karen  she  was  brightly,  ptinc- 
tually  tender,  yet  it  was  a  tenderness  that  held  her  away  rather 
than  drew  her  near. 

Karen  did  not  need  to  be  put  aside.  She  had  always  known 
how  to  efface  herself;  she  needed  no  atonement  for  the  so  ap- 
parent fact  that  Tante  wanted  to  be  left  alone  with  Mr.  Drew  as 
much  as  possible.  The  difficulty  in  leaving  her  came  with  per- 
ceiving that  though  Tante  wanted  her  to  go  she  did  not  want  to 
seem  to  want  it. 

She  caressed  Karen;  she  addressed  her  talk  to  her;  she  kept 
her;  yet,  under  the  smile  of  the  eyes,  there  was  an  intentness  that 
Karen  could  interpret.  It  devolved  upon  her  to  find  the  excuse, 
the  necessity,  for  withdrawal.  Mrs.  Talcott,  in  the  morning- 
room,  was  a  solution.  Karen  could  go  to  her  almost  directly 
after  dinner,  as  soon  as  coffee  had  been  served;  for  on  the  first 
occasion  when  she  rose,  saying  that  she  would  have  her  coffee 
with  Mrs.  Talcott,  Tante  said  with  some  sharpness  —  after  a 
hesitation:  "No;  yon  will  have  your  coffee  here.  Tallie  does 
not  have  coffee."  Groping  her  way,  Karen  seemed  to  touch 
strange  forms.  Tante  cared  so  much  about  this  young  man ;  so 
much  that  it  was  almost  as  if  she  would  be  willing  to  abandon 
her  dignity  for  him.  It  was  more  than  the  indulgent,  indolent 
interest,  wholly  Olympian,  that  she  had  so  often  seen  her  be- 
stow. She  really  cared.  And  the  strangeness  for  Karen  was 
in  part  made  up  of  pain  for  Tante;  for  it  almost  seemed  that 
Tante  cared  more  than  Mr.  Drew  did.  Karen  had  seen  so  many 
men  care  for  Tante;  so  many  who  were,  obviously,  in  love  with 
her;  but  she  had  seen  Tante  always  throned  high  above  the 
prostrate  adorers,  idly  kind;  holding  out  a  hand,  perhaps,  for 
them  to  kiss;  smiling,  from  time  to  time,  if  they,  fortunately, 
pleased  her ;  but  never,  oh  never,  stepping  down  towards  them. 

It  seemed  to  her  now  that  she  had  seen  Tante  stepping  down. 
It  wa«  only  a  step;  she  could  never  become  the  suppliant,  the 
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pnwning  goddess;  and,  as  if  with  her  hand  still  laid  on  the  arm 
of  her  throne,  she  kept  all  her  air  of  high  command. 

But  had  she  kept  its  power?  Mr.  Drew's  demeanour  re- 
minded Karen  sometimes  of  a  cat's.  Before  the  glance  and 
voice  of  authority  he  would,  metaphorically,  pace  away;  pausing 
to  blink  up  at  some  object  that  attracted  his  attention  or  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  furbishing  of  flank  or  chest.  At  a  hint  of 
anger  or  coercion,  he  would  tranquilly  disappear.  Tante,  con- 
trolling indignation,  was  left  to  stare  after  him  and  to  regain 
the  throne  as  best  she  might,  and  at  these  moments  Karen  felt 
thflt  Tante's  eye  turned  on  her,  gauging  her  power  of  interpreta- 
tion, ready,  did  she  not  feign  the  right  degree  of  unconsciousness, 
to  wreak  on  her  something  of  the  controlled  emotion.  The  fear 
that  had  come  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  pressed  closely  on 
Karen  then,  but,  more  closely  still,  the  pain  for  Tante.  Tante's 
clear  dignity  was  blurred;  her  image,  in  its  rebuffed  and  in- 
effectual autocracy,  became  hovering,  uncertain,  piteous.  And, 
in  seeing  and  feeling  all  these  things,  as  if  with  a  lacerated  sensi- 
tiveness, Karen  was  aware  that,  in  this  last  week  of  her  life,  she 
had  grown  much  older.  She  felt  herself  in  some  ways  older  than 
her  guardian. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  her  seventh  day  at  Les  Solitudes 
that  she  met  Mr.  Drew  walking  early  in  the  gar"i;n. 

The  sea  was  glittering  blue  and  gold;  the  air  was  melancholy 
in  its  sweetness;  birds  whistled. 

Karen  examined  Mr.  Drew  as  he  approached  her  along  the 
sunny  upper  terrace. 

With  his  dense,  dark  eyes,  delicate  face  and  golden  hair,  his 
white  clothes  and  loose  black  tie,  she  was  able  to  recognize  in 
him  an  object  that  might  charm  and  even  subjugate.  To  Karen 
he  seemed  but  one  among  the  many  strange  young  men  she  had 
seen  surrounding  Tante;  yet  this  morning,  clearly,  and  for  the 
first  time,  she  saw  why  he  subjugated  Tante  and  why  she  re- 
sented her  subjugation.  There  was  more  in  him  than  mere  pose 
and  peculiarity;  he  had  some  power;  the  power  of  the  cat:  he 
was  sincerely  indifferent  to  anything  that  did  not  attract  him. 
And  at  the  same  time  he  was  unimportant;  insignificant  in  all 
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bnt  hii  rineerity.  He  waa  not  a  great  writw;  Tante  eoold 
never  make  a  great  writer  out  )f  him.  And  he  irai,  when  all 
waa  said  and  done,  bnt  one  among  many  strange  young  men. 

"Qood  morning,"  he  said.  He  doifed  his  hat.  He  turned 
and  walked  beside  her.  They  were  in  full  view  of  the  house. 
"  I  hoped  that  I  might  ^d  you.  Let  us  go  up  to  the  flagged 
garden,''  he  suggested;  "the  sea  is  glittering  like  a  million  scimi- 
tars.   One  hac  a  better  view  up  there." 

"  But  it  is  not  so  warm,"  said  Karen.  "  I  am  walking  here 
to  be  in  the  sun." 

Mr.  Drew  had  also  been  walking  there  to  be  in  the  sun;  btt 
they  were  in  full  view  of  the  house  and  he  was  aware  of  a  band 
at  Madame  von  Marwitz's  window-curtain.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  walk  beside  Karen  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

"I  think  of  you,"  he  said,  "as  a  person  always  in  thj  sun. 
Yon  suggest  glaciers  and  fields  of  snow  and  meadows  full  of 
flowers  —  the  sun  pouring  down  on  all  of  them.  I  always  imag- 
ine Apollo  as  a  Norse  God.    Are  you  really  a  Norwegian?  " 

Karen  was,  as  we  have  said,  accustomed  to  young  men  who 
talked  in  a  fantastic  manner.  She  answered  placidly:  "Yes. 
I  am  half  Norwegian." 

"  Your  name,  then,  is  really  yours?  —  your  untamed,  yet  inti- 
mate, name.    It  is  like  a  wild  bird  that  feeds  out  of  one's  hand." 

"  Yes;  it  is  really  mine.  It  is  quite  a  common  name  in  Nor- 
way." 

"  Wild  birds  are  common,"  Mr.  Drew  observed,  smiling  softly. 

He  found  her  literalness  charming.  He  was  finding  her  alto- 
gether charming.  From  the  n^oment  that  she  had  appeared  at 
the  door  in  the  dusk,  with  her  white,  blind,  searching  face,  she 
had  begun  to  interest  him.  She  was  stupid  and  delightful;  a 
limpid  and  indomitable  young  creature  who,  in  a  clash  of  loyal- 
ties, had  chosen,  without  a  hesitation,  to  leave  the  obvious  one. 
Also  she  was  married  yet  una  wakened,  and  this,  to  Mr.  Drew, 
was  a  pre-em-'nently  charming  combination.  The  question  of 
the  awakened  and  the  unawakencd,  of  the  human  attitude  to 
passion,  preoccupied  him,  practically,  more  than  any  other.  His 
art  dealt  mainly  in  themes  of  emotion  as  an  end  in  itself. 
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The  powibilitie*  of  pasaion  in  Madame  von  Karwitz  ■>  »r«rf 
jmd  genin.  had  atrongly  attracted  him.  ChS^Sndr^ 
m  love  w,th  Madame  Ton  Manritz.    But  theme^eTSn  m 

:5;^if bor  sr '"^'^  '-'^'  •"«-"•  -  •« JS " 

thli^hZt  [,•  *,.'"°  '°^  *•"«  trayeller.  Her  beams  from 
their  high,  subhme  solitudes  had  filled  him  with  delieht  and 

li^nt7\^  ^'k'"  *'^  "^''"'«  ^"^  concentral^d  hS  S 
-Cv  .  fl  ''•''r-i"*"  '"^  *«  •°'''^«  °f  rtage  su^ligM 
HP  W^  ^^^°«'^-  °'  '"'^  "^^'^  f"  intervals  of  shade 
S  siltri.t'\'''"'.'''  '""'  ^"""«  ^"  '°°8  ""'sence  in  America 
?ers    he  h„.  ^"""^T  °I"  ''''"'  ""^  "'"'•  ''t  «>ese  close  qua': 

li^.n^i  ".^fV^°'"^'°°"Sh.  She  pretended  to  be  snb- 
S  wa^^hf  P  ^"*  «be  wasn't  sublime  and  far;  she  was  near 
t™,T.^  ^f"^?'''*'"^^'  "'  '»**^°'  ""d  exacting  as  a  mis- 
tress and  as  haughty  as  a  Diana.  She  was  not,  and  had,  m'- 
dently,  no  intention  of  being,  his  mistress,  and  for  the  n^J^ 

ton.r  H  "A°"°!  ^''  ^'-  ^"^  '"""-^  *e  price  to^  Wgh 
to  pay.    He  did  not  care  to  proffer,  indefinitely,  a  reverent  S 

^t^T.H  r/r^"  J"^  ^''°-  ^''^'dy  Madame  von  Mm^ 
^r  whft  .r*  ?•  ?.*  ^'^  "°*  '"S^t  '!"'*  *e  looked  Ito 
wtnntl  ."".'^r  *^f!„ °<=<="io'"-  She  had  mentioned  the 
^Wf  '\^'^'*°  '*  Wimbledon -facts  that  he  preferred 

tZfj:  "Z""  ■"  P''»"W«-'«'d  he  did  not  know  that ^e 
M^Jl  ^"'^^v  "  *™°"'''"  ""^-^^  >°  ^^oli^i^K  that  as 

Um  T»  T  ^''"''*'  ^"^'  """^^  ""*  '»°'«  dispkasing  to 
him,  Mrs  Jardme,  more  and  more,  became  pleasing.  A  new 
savour  had  come  into  his  life  since  her  appearance  and  he  htd 
detennined  to  postpone  a  final  rupture  ^th  his  great  friend 

Tl/'T^,  r  '"  ^""^  *™«  '°"8«  "t  Les  Solitudes  He 
wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to  awaken  Mrs.  Jardin?. 

..ir^fiT*"  ,  y°"  P'  '=t'S'"K.  once  or  twice  lately?"  he 

walked  Wr  "  *^^  "^""^^  "*  «""  «°^  »'  «>«  terriL,  and 
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is  it,"  Karen  Mid,  mildly 

One  may  look  at  a  Memling 
I  wish  you  'd  play  to  me." 


"Tea,"  Mid  Karen;  "I  practise  every  morning." 

"I 'd  no  idea  you  played,  too." 

"It  is  hardly  a  case  of  'too' 
amused. 

"  1  don't  know.    Perhaps  it  is. 
after  a  Michael  Angelo,  you  know. 

"  I  am  no  Memling,  I  assure  you.' 

"You  can't,  until  I  hear  you.    Do  pUy  lO  me.    Brahms;  a 

little  Brahms."  t  *  j  i,- 

« I  have  practised  no  Brahms  for  a  long  tmie.  1  nnd  mm 
too  difficult."  ,         ,      ,,    ,„ 

"I  heard  you  doing  a  Bach  prelude  yesterday;  play  that. 
"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  play  it  to  you,"  said  Karen, 
"though  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  much  enjoy  it." 

Mrs.  Talcott  was  in  the  moming-room  over  accounts;  so 
Kaien  went  with  the  young  man  into  the  music-room  and 
opened  the  grand  piano  there. 

She  then  played  her  prelude,  delicately,  carefully,  composedly. 
She  knew  Mr.  Drew  to  be  musicianly;  she  did  not  mind  play- 
ing to  him.  .  .  V 
More  and  more,  Mr.  Drew  reflected,  looking  down  at  he.,  she 
reminded  him  of  flower-brimmed,  inaccessible  mountain-slopes. 
He  must  discover  some  method  of  ascent ;  for  the  music  brought 
her  no  nearer;  he  was  aware,  indeed,  that  it  removed  her.  She 
quite  forgot  him  as  she  played. 

'    The  last  bars  had  been  reached  when  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly and  Madame  von  Marwitz  appeared. 

She  had  come  in  haste  — that  was  evident  — and  a  mingled 
fatigue  and  excitement  was  on  her  face.  Her  white  cheeks 
had  soft,  sodden  depressions  and  under  her  eyes  were  little 
■pinches  in  the  skin,  as  though  hot  fingers  had  nipped  her  there 
She  looked  almost  old,  and  she  smiled  a  -'etermined,  adjusted 
smile,  with  heavy  eyes.  "  Tiens.  Uens,"  she  said,  and,  turn- 
ing elaborately,  she  shut  the  door. 
Karen  finished  her  bars  and  rose. 

"  This  is  a  new  departure,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.    She 
came  swiftly  to  them,  her  loose  lace  sleeves  flowing  back  from 
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her  bare  umi.    "I  do  not  like  my  piano  tonched,  you  Imow. 
Karen,  nnless  penniMion  it  given.    No  matter,  no  matter,  my 

t  ■  ^i  'J  °°*  *^'""  *«""'  *«*  "  »!••  You  have  not  found 
the  right  balance  of  that  phrase,"  she  stooped  and  reiterated 
with  emphasis  a  fragment  of  the  prelude.  "And  now  I  will 
begin  my  work,  if  you  please.  Tallie  waits  for  you,  I  think 
m  the  garden,  and  would  be  glad  of  your  help.  TaUie  irrowB 
old.    It  does  not  do  to  forget  her." 

"Am  I  to  go  into  the  garden,  too?"  Mr.  Drew  inquired,  as 
Madame  von  Marwitz  seated  herself  and  ran  her  fingers  over 
the^keya.    "I  thought  we  were  to  motcr  this  morning." 

We  vnll  ^otor  when  I  have  done  my  work.    Go  into  the 
garden,  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to." 

.u"^^?  i""^^  '°*°  *®  «*''^«»  "i*  yo"?  May  I  help  you 
there?  Mr.  Drew  serenely  drawled,  addressing  Karen,  who 
with  a  curious,  connentrated  look,  stood  gazing  at  her  guard- 
ian. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  and  her  glance  put  him  far,  far 
away,  like  an  object  scarcely  perceived.  "I  am  not  going 
mto  the  garden,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Taleott  is  working  in  the 
mormng-room  and  does  not  need  me  yet." 

"Ah.  She  is  in  the  morning-room,"  Madame  von  Marwitz 
murmured,  still  not  raising  her  eyes,  and  still  running  loud  and 
soft  scales  up  and  down.    Karen  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Madame  von  Marwitz,  with  a 
singular  effect  of  control,  began  to  weave  a  spider's-web  of  in- 
tricate, nearly  impalpable,  sound.  "  Go,  if  you  please,"  she  said 
to  Mr.  Drew. 

He  stood  beside  her,  placid.    "Why  are  you  angry?"  he 

"I  am  not  pleased  that  my  rules  should  be  broken.  Karen 
has  many  privileges.  She  must  learn  not  to  take,  always,  the 
extra  inch  when  the  ell  is  so  gladly  granted." 

He  leaned  on  the  piano.  Her  controlled  face,  bent  with  ab- 
sorption above  the  lacey  pattern  of  sound  that  she  evoked,  inter- 
ested him. 

"  When  you  are  angry  and  harness  your  anger  to  your  art  like 
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ihis,  70a  become  aingnlarly  beautiful,"  he  remarked.  He  felt 
it;  and,  after  all,  if  he  were  to  remain  at  Lea  Solitudes  and  at- 
tempt to  scale  those  Alpine  slopes  he  must  keep  on  good  term* 
-with  Madame  von  Marwitz. 

"  So,"  was  her  only  reply.    Tet  her  eyes  softened. 

He  raised  the  lace  wing  of  her  sleeve  and  kissed  it,  keeping  it 
in  his  hand. 

"No  foolishness  if  you  please,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
"  Of  what  have  you  and  Karen  been  talking?  " 

« I  can't  get  her  to  talk,"  said  Mr.  Drew.  "  But  I  like  to 
heai  her  play." 

"  Sle  plays  with  right  feeling,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz. 
"  She  ii  not  a  child  to  express  herwlf  in  speech.  Her  music 
reveals  her  more  truly." 

"Nvr  wo  dd  lilt  $ei  allet,  immtr  kinilich,"  Mr.  Drew  mused. 
"That  is  what  she  makes  me  think  of."  With  anybody  of 
Madame  von  Marwitz's  intelligence,  frankness  was  far  moi« 
likely  to  allay  suspicion  than  guile.  And  for  very  pride  now 
she  was  forced  to  seem  reassured.  "Yes.  Thst  is  so,"  she 
said.    And  she  continued  to  play. 
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KAHBN  moanwhile  made  her  way  to  the  cliff-path  and. 
.>K  ««t»°K_,l"'r8elf  on  a  graagy  alope,  riie  claaped  her  W 
with  her  handg  and  gazed  out  over  the  sea.  She  wag  think- 
ing hard  of  something,  and  trying  to  think  only  of  that.  It 
was  true,  the  permission  had  been  that  she  was  to  play  on  the 
gnmd-piano  when  it  was  left  open.  There  had  been  no  rule 
set  It  had  not  been  said  that  she  was  not  to  play  at  other  times 
and  indeed,  on  many  occasions,  she  had  played  unrebuked,  be- 
fore Tante  came  down.  But  the  thing  to  remember  now,  with 
aU  her  power  was  that,  technically,  Tante  had  been  right  To 
hold  fast  to  that  thought  was  to  beat  away  a  fear  that  hovered 
about  her,  Lke  a  horrible  bird  of  prey.    She  eat  there  for  a 

Tf-  iT'*"^  1  ^^"^  "''"^  »*  1^*  *!>«*  ^°^eii  rf>e  held 
so  tightly  to  her  thought,  it  had,  as  it  were,  become  something 
lifeless,  ineflBcacious,  and  that  fear  had  invaded  her.  Tante 
nad  been  unkind,  unjust,  unloving. 

It  was  as  tiiough,  in  taking  refuge  with  Tante,  she  had  leaped 
from  a  great  height,  seeing  security  beneath,  and  as  thourfi 
alighting,  she  sUpped  and  stumbled  on  a  eloping  surface  with 
no  foottold  anywhere.  Since  she  came,  there  had  been  only 
fliis  sliding,  shdrng,  and  now  it  seemed  to  be  down  to  unseen 
aepths.  For  this  was  more  and  worse  than  the  first  fear  of 
her  coming.  Tante  had  been  unkind,  and  she  so  loved  Mr. 
Drew  that  she  forgot  herself  when  he  bestowed  his  least  at- 
tention elsewhere. 

Karf    rose  to  her  feet  suddenly,  aware  that  she  was  trembling. 

She  looked  over  the  sea  and  the  bright  day  was  dreadful  to 
ter.  Where  was  she  and  what  was  she,  and  what  was  Tante. 
a  a»s  fear  were  true?  Not  even  on  that  far  day  of  child- 
hood when  she  had  lost  herself  in  the  forest  had  such  a  horror 
of  loneliness  filled  her.  She  was  a  lost,  an  unwanted  creature. 
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Sh«  turned  from  the  uMniwering  immeMitiet  and  r«n  down 
the  cliff-peth  towardi  Lee  Solitudee.  She  conld  not  be  alone. 
To  think  theae  things  wae  to  feel  herself  drowning  in  fear. 

Emerging  from  the  higher  treei  she  caught  sight  below  her  of 
Mrs.  Talcott's  old  straw  hat  movmg  among  the  borders;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  emptiness,  the  sight  was  strength  and  hope. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  narrow  to  Mrs.  Talcott.  She  wa» 
secure  and  real.  She  was  a  spar  to  be  clung  to.  The  night- 
mare would  xereal  itself  as  illusion  if  she  kept  near  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott.   She  ran  down  to  her. 

Mrs.  Talcott  was  slaying  slugs.  She  had  placed  pieces  of 
orange-peel  around  cherished  young  plants  to  attract  the  depre- 
dators and  she  held  a  jar  of  soot;  into  the  soot  the  slugs  were 
dropped  as  she  discovered  them. 

The  sight  of  her  was  like  a  draught  of  water  to  parching  lips. 
Beality  slowly  grew  round  Karen  once  more.  Tante  had  been 
hasty,  even  unkind;  but  she  was  piteous,  absorbed  in  this  great 
devotion;  and  Tante  loved  her. 

She  walked  beside  Mrs.  Talcott  and  helped  her  with  the 

slugs.  .    , 

"Been  out  for  a  walk,  Karen?"  Mrs.  Talcott  inquired. 
They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  border  and  moved  on  to  a 
higher  one. 

"  Only  to  the  cliff,"  said  Karen. 

"You  look  kind  of  tired,"  Mrs.  Talcott  remarked,  and  Karen 
owned  that  she  felt  tired.    "  It 's  so  warm  to-day,"  she  said. 

"Yes;  it's  real  hot.  Let's  walk  under  the  trees."  Mrs. 
Talcott  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  large,  saffron- 
coloured  forehead. 

They  walked  slowly  in  the  thin  shadow  of  the  young  foliage. 

"You're  staying  on  for  a  while,  aren't  you?"  Mrs.  Talcott 
inquireu  presently.  She  had  as  yet  asked  Karen  no  question 
and  Karen  felt  that  something  in  her  own  demeanour  had 
caused  this  one. 

«  For  more  than  a  while,"  she  said.  « I  am  not  gomg  away 
again."  In  the  sound  of  the  words  she  found  a  curious  reaa- 
Burance.    Was  it  not  her  home,  Les  Solitudes? 
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I  hare  left  my  hMband/'  uid  Karen 

«.4j!-»}  p^i.„^  fiiSlSVJSi'S.''"''  ""'"^ 

ion  U  not  nund  having  me  here  — for  »1I  rto  «™« 
Jgain  wm  you?"  she  askTd.  smiling  a  K  tf  ^a  ^t,^'^- 
t^on.  for  .he  did  not  wiah  M«.  Talfott  to  ^eTJhft  T ^ 

Id  to  ;ac?othl^irat"te'Tal^^^^  '"'  "  ^""^  *°  ^* 
ay  apart  m  the  ^rrt  year  and  think  they  just  hated  each  other! 
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.r,A  th.t'i  whT  ifi  fuch  •  good  thing  llut  they'r*  tkd  M 

2S.  mTwk  WM  thinking  how  Ho«.r- Homer  w-i^ 
hXnd't  n«n.,  Homer  Q.  Tdcott-iori  of  morted  whw 
5"  uSld.^  «.  .wM  m.d  with  him  .nd  it  •«e°'*/  -  « 
hS'd  beh.T.d  10  mean  wd  mi.under.tood  me  k.  ftat  Id  got 
to  gorbTwhen  I  thought  of  that  «,rt  of  childiA  .nort  he  d 
Svfwmetime..  I  felt  I  could  n't  leave  him.  It  '•  "^f  *?  I"^'' 
fZ^  nature  and  the  teeny  thing,  that  •««"'  to  dec^«  >»" 
mind  for  you  1  guew  they  're  not  a.  teeny  a.  they  wem.  But 
S^  hurf  feelinp  are  almoet  alway.  a  mi.t.ke-I  'm  pretty 
w^of  it  Any  two  people  find  it  hard  to  live  together  and 
;;^  u«d  to  each  otherfu  don't  make  any  diflerence  how  much 

"  -Sre  wl  nTurgency  in  Mr..  Talcott'.  voice  «.d  nopatho.  of 
«S^  It^  coKlative  placidity  might  have  been  iny.t- 
I?jSer  wd  and  wiae  old  woman  to  recognue  the«,  fact. 

°'KlU'."ii  while  .he  li.tened  to  her,  -''^t'f^^f.^  .^J 
iron  of  her  final  realization,  the  realization  that  h.d  |  vided  bar 
and  Gregory.  "It  ian't  m  with  u.,  Mr.  Talcott,"  ^e  Mid. 
"He  h«  Sown  himself  a  man  I  cannot  1  ve  ''tb  J'ne  °f 
our  feeling,  are  the  wme.  All  my  «cred  thing,  he  deapi.-. 
"Mercrfe.,  you  mean?"  Mr..  Talcott  roggeated  after  a  mo- 

™« Y^^^Md  more."    Karen  con"  not  name  her  mother. 

J'Saa^tS  ^ot^M  you  why  I  wa.  here?  »  Karen  prceuiOy 

**^'iro''  Mid  Mr..  Talcott  "I  haven't  had  a  real  talk  with 
MerS^a^ceAe  got  back.    Her  mind  i.  pretty  weU  taken  up 

""Jo  to'SrScing  at  Mr..  Talcott  in  a  dight  W- 
deSenTwS  to  .ay  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Talcott  P"««ed  re- 
Sghlr  former  tone:  "There',  another  np«ttmg  thing 
ir«7marriage.  Karen,  and  that  i.  that  you  can't  «Pf  t  joux 
familie.  to  f«d  about  each  other  like  you  feel.    It  isnt  in 
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aatnn  that  they  ihoold,  and  that's  ont  of  tha  thian  that 
young  married  people  can't  make  np  their  minda  to/  Now 
Mr.  Jardlne  U  n  t  the  lort  of  yonng  man  to  care  about  manr 
people;  few  and  far  between  they  are,  I  ahould  Infer,  and  Mer- 
cedee  ain  t  one  of  them.  Mercede.  would  n't  appeal  to  him  one 
„■  ^  •"'  ""*  ••  P'««  "  could  be  from  the  flnt " 
He  ahould  hare  told  me  io,"  aaid  Karen,  with  her  rockr 
lace  and  Toice.  ' 

«  w*"'  ^^  ^'1°'*  '*"  y"  ••*  ^°^^^  •>"  attractive,  did  he? " 
No.  But  though  I  Mw  that  there  was  blindncM,  I  thouBht 
it  wa.  becauM  he  did  not  know  her.  I  thought  that  when  he 
knew  her  he  would  care  for  her.  And  I  could  forgive  hii  not 
caring  I  could  forgive  so  much.  But  it  ii  worse,  far  worse 
than  that  He  accuses  Tante  of  dreadful  things.  It  is  hatred 
that  he  feels  for  her.    He  has  confessed  it."    The  colour  had 

'"SV^,       *^'.  "^^'^  ""^  ''"™*^  there  as  she  spoke. 
^Well  now  I"  Mrs.  Talcott  imperturbably  ejaculated. 

T.-*  »  "?  ^  *''*'  ^  ''°"^''  °°'  ^"^  ">*  «  """>  "ho  hated 
lante,"  said  Karen. 

"What  sort  of  things  for  instance?  "  Mrs.  Talcott  took  up  her 
lormer  statement.  '^ 

"  How  can  I  tell  yon,  Mrs.  Talntt.  It  bums  me  to  think  of 
them.  Hypocrisy  in  her  feeling  for  me;  selfishness  and  tyranny 
and  deceit.  It  is  terrible.  In  his  eyes  she  is  a  malignan* 
woman,  ° 

"Tchl  Tchl»  Mrs.  Talcott  made  an  indeterminate  cluck 
with  her  tongue. 

"I  struggled  not  to  see,"  said  Karen,  and  her  voice  took  on  a 
sombre  energy,  "and  Tante  struggled,  too.  for  me.  Sh»  too 
saw  from  the  very  first  what  it  might  mean.  She  asked  me,  on 
the  very  first  day  that  they  met.  Mrs.  Talcott,  when  she  came 
hack  she  asked  me  to  try  and  make  him  like  her.  She  was  so 
sweet,  BO  magnanimous,"  her  voice  trembled.  Oh  the  deer 
relief,  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  cut  like  a  knife -of  remem- 

for"h?;r.T^  *°  !:"'  '"'"*  '^''°**  •'"^  ^°°«  '<"  her,  endured 
.n  *K  V  1,  ?T*®*'  "^  ""'P"""'nous,  Mrs.  Talcott.  She  did 
aU  that  she  could -and  so  did  I -to  give  him  time.    For  it 
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WM  not  that  I  lacked  love  for  my  husband.    No.    I  loved  hui. 
More,  even  more,  than  I  loved  Tante.    There  was  perhaps  the 
wrong.    I  was  perhaps  cowardly,  for  his  sake.    I  would  not  see. 
And  it  was  all  useless.    It  grew  worse  and  worse.    He  was  not 
rude  to  her.    It  was  not  that.    It  was  worse.    He  was  so  care- 
ful—oh  I  see  it  now  — not  to  put  himself  in  the  wrong.    He 
tried,  instead,  to  put  her  in  the  wrong.    He  misread  every  word 
and  look.    He  sneered  — oh,  I  saw  it,  and  shut  my  eyes  — 
at  her  little  foibles  and  weaknesses;  why  should  she  not  have 
them  as  well  as  other  people,  Mrs.  Talcott?    And  he  was  blind 
—  blind  — blind,"  Karen's  voice  trembled  more  violently,     to 
all  the  rest.    So  that  it  had  to  end,"  she  went  on  in  broken 
sentences     "  Tante  went  because  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
And  because  she  saw  that  I  could  bear  it  no  lonpr.     She 
hoped,  by  leaving  me,  to  save  my  happiness.    But  that  could 
not  be.    Mrs.  Talcott,  even  then  I  might  have  tried  to  go  on 
living  with  that  chasm  —  between  Tante  and  my  husband  — 
in  my  life ;  but  I  learned  the  whole  truth  as  even  I  had  n  t  seen 
it;  as  even  she  hadn't  seen  it.    Mrs.  Forrester  came  to  me, 
Mrs    Talcott,  and  told  me  what  Gregory  had  said  to  her  of 
Tante.    He  believes  her  a  malignant  woman,"  said  Karen   re- 
peating her  former  words  and  rising  as  she  spoke.       And  to 
me  he  did  not  deny  it.    Everything,  then,  was  finished  for  us. 
We  saw  that  we  did  not  love  each  other  any  longer. 

She  stood  before  Mrs.  Talcott  in  the  path,  her  hands  hanging 
at  her  sides,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  above  Mrs.  Talcotf  s 

*Mra  Talcott  did  not  rise.  She  sat  silent,  looking  up  at 
Karen,  and  so  for  some  moments  they  said  nothing,  while  in 
the  spring  sunshine  about  them  the  birds  whistled  and  an  early 
■white  butterfly  dipped  and  fluttered  by.  .,     „ 

«I  feel  mighty  tired,  Karen,"  Mrs.  Talcott  then  said.  Her 
eyelid  with  the  white  mole  twitched  over  her  eye,  the  lines  of 
her  large,  firm  old  mouth  were  relaxed.  Kareo's  eyes  went  to 
her  and  pity  filled  her.  „ 

"It  is  my  miserable  story,"  she  said.    "I  am  so  sorry. 

«YeB,  I  feel  mighty  tired,"  Mrs.  Talcott  repeauid,  looking 
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TJ  t^  ""*  ',*,  *'"'■  '^'-    "  ^' '"  aiecouraging.    I  thought  you 
were  fixed  up  all  f-.o  .  .d  haptiy  for  life." 

l^'Dear  Mrs.  Ta  lott,"  said  L:-en,  earnestly. 
1  don  t  like  to  :;ee  things  th  ,t  ought  to  turn  out  right  turn- 
ing out  wrong,"  M...  T,lcctt  continued,  "and  I  've  seen  a  sight 
too  many  of  them  in  my  life.  Things  turning  out  wrong  that 
were  meant  to  go  nght.  Tilings  spoiled.  Poeple,  nice,  good 
people,  like  you  and  Mr.  Jardine,  all  upset  and  miserable  I  've 
se^  worse  things,  too,"  Mrs.  Talcott  slowly  rose  as  she  spoke. 
.J^':r  ?  ^^'^  «bout  as  bad  things  happen  as  can  happen, 
and  It  s  always  been  when  Mercedes  is  about " 

She  stood  still  beside  Karen,  her  bleak,  intense  old  gaze  fixed 
on  the  sea. 

Karen  thought  that  she  had  misheard  her  last  words.  "  When 
Tante  IS  about?"  she  repeated.  "You  mean  that  dreadful 
thin^  happen  to  her  ?  That  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  it  now, 
Mrs.  Talcott  —  only  that  I  am  so  selfish  that  I  do  not  think  of 

«°XT°  «  T^*°  ''°°'^  *'"'*  ^  ^"""^  ""^"^^^  '°  Taste's  troubles." 
No.  Mrs  Talcott  now  said,  and  with  a  curious  mildness 
and  firmness.  «  L  o,  that  ain't  what  I  mean.  Mercedes  has  had 
a  sight  of  trouble.  I  don't  deny  it,  but  that  ain't  what  I  mean. 
She  makes  trouble.  She  makes  it  for  herself  and  she  makes  it 
for  other  people.  There 's  always  trouble  going,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  when  Mercedes  is  about." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mrs.  Talcott,"  said  Karen  An 
uncanny  feelmg  had  crept  over  her  while  the  old  woman  spoke 
It  was  as  if,  helplessly,  she  were  listening  to  a  sleep-walker  who 
in  tranced  unconsciousness,  spoke  forth  mildly  the  hidden 
thought  of  his  waking  life. 

"No,  you  don't  understand,  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  "Per- 
hape  it  8  fair  that  you  don't.  Perhaps  she  can't  help  it  She 
was  born  so,  I  guess."  Mrs.  Talcott  turned  and  walked  to- 
wards the  house. 

The  panic  of  the  cliff  was  rising  in  Karen  again.  Mrs  Tal- 
cott was  wo«e  than  the  cliff  and  the  unanswering  immensities. 
She  walked  beside  her,  trying  to  control  her  terror 

"You  mean,  I  think,"  she  said,  "that  Tante  is  a  tragic  per- 
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son  and  people  who  love  her  must  snffer  because  of  .11  that 
*«  Y^s'^^eJiSc'^  right,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.    «  She's  had 

rIS4it^ic^ivf.r^Sorxt: 
SHiri---d^:r^irS^ 

Wt  fed  like  I  could  get  over  it  somehow."  Lean'»f  »'' 
Wslri^tl  hoth  hLds  she  had  paused  and  looked  m- 

^^'Jj'yf^/Skot'*' Karen's  voice  trembled;  it  was  in- 

^"m™  Talcott  still  paused  and  still  looked  down,  as  if  deeply 
,v,^d?rinL  "I 've  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  that  very  point. 
C^n'^ie  saii  «Md  I  don't  know  as  I've  made  up  my 
S;eWtW  mighty  intricate  question     Jerhaps  -  v^^-J 

up  w  •"»  _.  ,,    .    ij^g  JO  gg  yoa  -won  t  be  spoiling 

playing,  I  guess  when  7°^  "  *^  ^i^Veot  any  will-power  left 
;ri  "tT^eSt  tSgfyKTife  wha^^you 4  a  mind 

i::u  3-t  let  youneif  go  in  r^^y^jj^t  7^z::J' 
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Gregory  like  her.    I  do  not  recognise  her  in  what  yon  are 
saying.    You  are  saying  dreadful  things." 

"Well,  dreadful  things  have  happened,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs. 
Talcott.    "  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  nice  husband,  Karen," 

"  No;  no.  Never.  I  can  never  go  back  to  him,"  said  Karer, 
walking  on. 

"Because  he  hates  Mercedes?" 

"  Not  only  that.  No.  He  is  not  what  I  thought.  Do  not 
ask  me,  Mrs.  Talcott.  We  do  not  love  each  other  any  longer. 
It  is  over." 

"  Well,  I  won't  say  anything  about  it,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott, who,  walking  beside  her,  kept  her  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Only 
I  liked  Mr.  Jardine.  I  took  to  him  right  ofE,  and  I  don't  take 
to  people  so  easy.  And  I  take  to  you,  Karen,  more  than  you 
know,  I  guess.  And  I'll  lay  my  bottom  dollar  there's  some 
mistake  between  you  and  him,  and  that  Mercedes  ia  the  reason 
of  it." 

They  had  reached  the  house. 

"But  wait,"  said  Karen,  turning  to  her.  She  laid  both  her 
hands  on  the  old  woman's  arm  while  she  steadied  her  voice  to 
speak  this  last  thought.  "  Wait.  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  Mrs. 
Talcott ;  but  you  have  made  everything  strange  —  and  dreadful. 
I  must  ask  you  —  one  question,  Mrs.  Talcott.  You  have  been 
with  Tante  all  her  life.  No  one  knows  her  as  you  do.  Tell  me, 
Mrs.  Talcott.    You  love  Tante?" 

They  faced  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  on  the  verandah. 
And  the  young  eyes  plunged  deep  into  the  old  eyes,  passionately 
searching. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Talcott  did  not  reply.  When  she  did 
speak,  it  was  decisively  as  if,  while  recognising  Karen's  right 
to  ask,  Karen  must  recognise  that  the  answer  must  suffice. 
"  I  'd  be  pretty  badly  off  if  I  did  n't  love  Mercedes.  She 's  all 
I've  got  in  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

r[B  Bound  of  the  motor,  whirring  BkilfuUy  among  the  knee 
WM  heard  at  six,  and  shortly  after  Madame  von  Marwitz-s 
TPtnm  Mrs.  Talcott  knocked  at  her  door.  t     •      i,.^ 

M^ame  yon  Marwitz  was  lying  on  the  sofa.  If«»«  l»»f 
remotTher  wraps  and  dress  and  was  drawing  off  her  shcs. 
'lor  ovM  were  closed.    She  seemed  weary.  . 

^^£tr:'r  SrfTxrr  :rrre7-sh.  and 

'^SJaSe%S"ad-oniy  opened  her  eye  f.  a^l^^er 
of  r^ognition,  but  as  Mrs.  Talcott  adjusted  a  mule.  *e  ^ipp^ 
it  off  and  muttered  gloomily:    "Stockings,  please.    I   want 

*'Ther?wlroddity-as  Mrs.  Talcott  found   and  came  hack 
'The'yawned,  putting  a  folded  arm  under  her  head  so  that, 
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slightly  raising  it,  she  could  look  at  Mrs.  Talcott  more  com- 
fortably.   "What  do  you  want  to  talk  alout?"  she  inquired. 

Mrs.  Talcott's  eyes,  with  their  melancholy,  immovable  gaze, 
rested  upon  her.  "  About  Karen  and  her  husband,"  she  said. 
"  I  gathered  from  some  talk  I  had  with  Karen  to-day  that  you 
let  her  think  you  came  away  from  London  simply  and  solely 
because  yon  'd  bad  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jardine." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  lay  as  if  arrested  by  these  words  for 
some  momenis  of  an  almost  lethargic  interchange,  and  then 
in  an  impatient  voice  she  returned:  "What  '  .  .iness  is  it  of 
Karen's,  pray,  if  I  did  n't  leave  London  simply  and  solely  on 
account  of  my  quarrel  with  her  husband?  I  had  found  it  in- 
tolerable to  be  under  his  roof  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
for  leaving  it.  The  opportunity  happened  to  coincide  with  my 
arrangements  for  coming  here.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
Karen?" 

"  It  has  to  do  with  her,  Mercedes,  because  the  child  believes 
you  were  thinking  about  her  when,  ta  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
weren't  thinking  about  her  or  about  anyone  but  this  young 
man  you  've  gotten  so  taken  up  with.  Karen  believes  you  rire 
for  her  something  in  the  same  way  she  does  for  you,  and  it 's 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  Mercedes,"  Mrs.  Talcott  spoke  with  no 
vehemence  at  all  of  tone  or  look,  but  with  decision,  "  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  let  that  child  ruin  her  life  because  of  you." 

Again  Madame  von  Marwitz,  now  turning  her  eyes  on  the 
ceiling,  seemed  to  reflect  dispassionately.  "I  never  conceived 
it  possible  that  she  would  leave  him,"  she  then  said.  "  I  found 
him  insuiTerable  and  1  saw  that  unless  I  went  Karen  also  would 
come  to  see  him  as  insufferable.  T-  spare  the  poor  child  this  I 
came  away.  And  I  was  amazed  when  she  appeared  here. 
Amazed  and  distressed,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.  And  after 
another  moment  she  took  up:  "As  for  him,  he  has  what  he 
deserves." 

Mrs.  Talcott  eyed  her.  "And  what  do  you  deserve,  I'd  like 
to  know,  for  going  meddling  with  those  poor  happv  young 
things?  Why  couldn't  you  let  them  alone?  Karer's  been  a 
bother  to  you  for  years.    Why  could  n't  you  be  satisfied  at  hav- 
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ing  her  nicely  fixed  up  and  let  her  tend  to  her  own  potato- 
patch  while  yon  tended  to  yourg?  Yon  can't  make  me  beliere 
that  it  waan't  your  fault  — the  whole  thing  — right  from  the 
beginning.    I  know  you  too  well,  Mercedes." 

Again  Madame  von  Marwitz  lay,  surprisingly  still  and  anr- 
prisingly  unresentful.  It  was  as  if,  placidly,  she  were  wiUmg 
to  be  undressed,  body  or  soul,  by  her  old  nurse  and  guardian. 
But  after  a  moment,  and  with  sudden  indignation,  she  took  up 
one  of  Mrs.  Talcott's  sentences.  ' 

"  A  Mother  to  me?  I  am  very  fond  of  Karen.  I  am  devoted 
to  Karen.  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to 
intimate  that  my  feeling  for  her  isn't  sincere.  My  life  proves 
the  contrary.  As  for  saying  that  it  is  my  fault,  that  is  merely 
your  habit.    Everything  is  always  my  fault  with  you." 

"It  always  has  been,  as  far  as  I've  been  able  to  keep  an  eye 
on  your  tracks,"  Mrs.  Talcott  remarked. 

"  Well,  this  is  not.  I  deny  it.  I  absolutely,"  said  Madame 
von  Marwitz,  and  now  with  some  excitement,  "  deny  it.  Did  I 
not  give  her  to  him?  Did  I  not  go  to  them  with  tenderest 
solicitude  and  strive  to  make  possible  between  him  and  me  some 
relation  of  bare  good  fellowship?  Did  I  not  curb  my  spirit, 
and  it  is  a  proud  and  impatient  one,  as  you  know,  to  endure, 
lest  she  should  see  it,  his  veiled  insolence  and  hostility?  Oh  I 
when  I  think  of  what  I  have  borne  with  from  that  young  man, 
I  marvel  at  my  own  forbearance.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with,  Tallie;  nothing;  and  if  his  life  is  ruined  I  can 
say,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,"— Madame  von  Marwitz  laid 
it  there— "that  he  alone  is  to  blame  for  it.  A  more  odious, 
arrogant,  ignorant  being,"  she  added,  "I  have  never  encount- 
ered.   Karen  is  well  rid  of  him." 

Mrs.  Talcott  remained  unmoved.  "You  don't  like  him  be- 
cause he  don't  like  yon  and  that's  about  all  you've  got  against 
him.  I  reckon,  if  the  truth  were  known,"  she  said.  You 
can  make  yourself  see  it  all  like  that  if  you  've  a  mind  to,  but  you 
can't  make  me;  I  know  you  too  well,  Mercedes.  You  were 
mad  at  him  because  he  didn't  admire  you  like  you're  used  to 
being  admired,  and  you  went  to  work  pinching  and  picking  here 
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and  there,  pretending  it  was  all  on  Karen'g  account,  but  really 
80  as  you  could  get  even  with  him.  You  couldn't  stand  their 
being  happy  all  o«E  by  themselves  without  you.  Why  I  oan  see 
It  all  aa  plain  ari  clear  as  if  I  'd  been  there  right  along.  Just 
think  of  your  telling  that  poor  deluded  child  that  you  wanted 
her  to  make  her  husband  like  you.  That  was  a  nice  way,  was  n't 
'*.',, ^^"'°.e  ^"  ^^"^  at  "-est  "bout  you  and  him.  If  vou 
did  n  t  like  him  and  saw  he  did  n't  like  vou,  why  did  n't  vou  keen 
your  mouth  shut?  That's  all  you  had  to  do,  and  keep  out  of 
their  way  all  you  could.  If  you'd  been  a  stupid  woman  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  you,  but  you  ain't  a  stupid 
woman  and  you  know  precious  well  what  you  're  about  all  the 
time.  I  dont  say  you  intended  to  blow  up  the  whole  concern 
like  you  ve  done;  but  you  wanted  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Jardine 
and  show  him  that  Karen  cared  as  much  for  you  as  she  did  for 
him  and  you  didn't  mind  two  straws  what  happened  to  Karen 
while  you  were  doing  it." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  listened,  turning  on  her  back  and 
with  her  eyes  still  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  calm  of  her  face  might 
have  been  that  of  indifference  or  meditation.  But  now  afte?  a 
moment  of  receptive  silence,  indignation  again  seemed  to  seize 
her.       It 's  false ! "  she  exclaimed. 

-.r"^^  }*'  "'"'*  *^^'  Mercedes,  and  you  know  it  ain't,"  said 
Mrs.  Talcott  gloomily. 

y^^L^^  absolutely  false!"  Madame  von  Marwitz  re- 
peated. "How  could  I  keep  my  month  shut  — as  you  del- 
icately put  It  — when  I  saw  that  Karen  saw?  How  keep  my 
mouth  shut  without  warping  her  relation  to  me?  I  spoke  to 
her  with  lightest,  most  tender  understanding,  so  that  she  should 
know  that  my  heart  was  with  her  while  never  dreaming  of  the 
chasms  that  I  saw  in  her  happiness.  It  was  he  who  forced  me 
to  an  open  declaration  and  he  who  forced  me  to  leave-  for  how 
was  happiness  possible  for  Karen  if  T  remained  with  them? 
Ao.  He  hated  me,  and  was  devoured  by  jealousy  of  Karen's 
love  for  me," 

"  I  guess  if  it  comes  to  jealousy  you  've  got  enough  for  two  in 
any  situation.    It  don't  do  for  you  to  talk  to  me  about  jealousy. 
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Mercedes,"  Mm.  Talcott  returned,  "  I  've  «een  too  much  of  you. 
You  can't  persuade  me  it  was  n't  your  fault,  not  if  you  were  to 
talk  till  the  cows  come  home.  I  don't  deny  but  what  it  was 
pretty  hard  for  you  to  see  that  Mr.  Jardine  didn't  admire  you. 
I  make  allowances  for  that;  but  my  gracious  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Talcott  with  melancholy  emphasis,  "  was  that  any  reason  for  a 
big  middle-aged  woman  like  you  behaving  like  a  spiteful  child? 
Was  it  any  reason  for  your  setting  to  work  to  spoil  Karen's  life? 
No,  Mercedes,  you  've  done  about  as  mean  a  thing  as  any  I  'n 
seen  you  up  to  and  what  I  want  to  know  now  is  what  you're 
going  to  do  about  it." 

"Do  about  it?"  Madame  von  Marwitz  wrathfuUy  repeated. 
"  What  more  can  I  do?  I  open  my  house  and  my  heart  to  the 
child.  I  take  her  back.  I  mend  the  life  that  he  has  broken. 
What  more  do  you  expect  of  me  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  that  sort  of  stage  talk  to  me,  Mercedes.  What  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  so  as  he  can  get  her  back." 

"  He  is  welcome  to  get  her  back  if  he  can.  I  shall  not  stand 
in  his  way.  It  would  be  a  profound  relief  to  me  were  he  to  get 
her  back."  ^.      . 

« I  can  see  that  well  enough.  But  how  11  you  help  standmg  in 
his  way?  The  only  thing  you  could  do  to  get  out  of  his  way 
would  be  to  help  Karen  to  be  quit  of  you.  Make  her  see  that 
you  're  just  as  bad  as  he  thinks  you.  I  guess  if  you  told  her 
some  things  about  yourself  she'd  begin  to  see  that  her  hus- 
band was  n't  so  far  wrong  about  you." 

"Par  exempUl"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz  with  a  short 
laugh.  She  raised  herself  to  give  her  pillow  a  blow  and  turn- 
ing on  her  side  and  contemplating  more  directly  her  ancient 
monitreas  she  said,  "  I  sometimes  wonder  what  I  keep  you  here 
for." 

« I  do,  too,  sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  "  and  I  make  it  out 
that  you  need  me." 

"  I  make  it  out,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated  the  phrase 
with  a  noble  dignity  of  manner,  "  that  I  am  too  kind  of  heart, 
too  aware  of  what  I  owe  you  in  gratitude,  to  resent,  as  I  have 
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every  right  to  do,  the  licenae  you  allow  yourself  in  speaking  to 
me." 

"Yes;  you'll  always  get  plain  ipeaking  from  me,  Mercedes," 
Mrs.  Talcott  remarked,  "  just  as  long  as  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  me." 

"  Indeed  I  sha'l  I  am  but  too  well  aware  of  the  fact,"  said 
Madame  von  Marwit^,  "  and  I  only  tolerate  it  because  of  our 
life-long  tie." 

"You'll  go  on  tolerating  it,  I  guess,  Mercedes.  You'd  feel 
mighty  queer,  I  expect,  if  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  knew 
you  through  and  through  and  had  stood  by  you  through  every- 
thing was  n't  there  to  fall  back  on." 

"  I  deny  that  you  know  me  through  and  through,"  Madame 
von  Marwitz  declared,  but  with  a  drop  f-om  her  high  manner; 
sulkily  rather  than  with  conviction.  "You  have  always  seeii 
me  with  the  eye  of  a  lizard."  Her  simile  amused  her  and  she 
suddenly  laughed.  "  You  have  somewhat  the  vision  of  a  lizard, 
Tallie.  You  scrutinize  the  cracks  and  the  fissures,  but  of  the 
mountain  itself  you  are  unaware.  I  have  cracks  and  fissures, 
no  doubt,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  sad  humanity;  but,  bon  Dieul 
—  I  am  a  mountain,  and  you,  Tallie,"  she  went  on,  laughing 
softly,  "  are  a  lizard  on  the  mountain.  As  for  Mr.  Jardine,  he 
is  a  mole.  But  ii.  you  think  that  Karen  will  be  happier  bur- 
rowing underground  with  him  than  here  with  me,  I  will  do  my 
best.  Yes;"  she  reflected;  "I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Forrester. 
She  shall  see  the  mole  and  tell  him  that  when  he  sends  me 
an  apology  I  send  him  Karen.  It  is  a  wild  thing  to  leave  one's 
husband  like  this.    I  will  make  her  see  it." 

"  Now  you  see  here,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  rising  and 
fixing  an  acute  gaze  upon  her,  "  don't  you  go  and  make  things 
worse  than  they  are.  Don't  you  go  interfering  between  Karen 
and  her  husband.  The  first  move 's  got  to  come  from  them.  I 
don't  trust  you  round  the  comer  where  your  vanity  comes  in,  and 
I  guess  what  you  've  got  in  your  mind  now  is  that  you  'd  like  to 
make  it  out  to  your  friends  how  you  've  tried  to  reconcile  Karen 
and  her  husband  after  he 's  treated  you  so  bad.    If  you  want  to 
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tell  Karen  that  he  waa  rif^t  in  all  the  thing*  he  believed  abont 
you  and  that  this  is  n't  the  first  time  by  a  long  ehot  that  yon  're 
wrecked  people  with  your  jealousy,  and  that  he  lores  her  ten 
times  more  than  you  do,  that '»  a  different  thing,  and  I  '11  stand 
by  you  through  it.  But  I  won't  have  you  meddling  any  more 
with  those  two  poor  young  things,  so  you  may  as  well  take  it 
in  right  here." 

Madame  von  Marwitz's  good  humour  fell  away.  "  And  for 
you,  may  I  ask  you  kindly  to  mind  your  own  business?"  she 
demanded. 

"  I  '11  make  this  affair  of  Karen's  my  business  if  you  ain't  real 
careful,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  standing  solid  and  thick 
and  black,  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  "Yes,  you'd  better 
go  slow  and  sure  or  you  'U  find  there  are  some  things  I  can't  put 
up  with.  Thic  -(ffair  of  Karen  has  made  me  feel  pretty  sick,  I 
can  tell  you  l  'vj  seen  you  do  a  sight  of  mean  things  in  your 
life,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  've  seen  you  do  a  meaner.  I  guess," 
Mrs.  Talcott  continued,  turning  her  eyes  on  the  evening  sea  out- 
side, "it  would  make  your  friends  sit  up  —  all  these  folks  who 
admire  you  so  much  —  if  they  could  know  a  thing  or  two  you  've 
done." 

"Leave  the  room,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  now  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow  and  pointing  to  the  door.  "  Leave  the 
room  at  or.ce.  I  refcse  to  lie  here  and  be  threatened  and  in- 
sulted and  brow-beaten  by  you.    Out  of  my  sight." 

Mrs.  Talcott  looked  at  the  sea  for  a  moment  longer,  in  no 
provocative  manner,  but  rather  im  it  she  had  hardly  heard  the 
words  addressed  to  her ;  and  then  she  looked  at  Mercedes,  who, 
still  raised  on  her  elbow,  still  held  her  arm  very  effectively 
outstretched.  This,  too,  was  no  doubt  a  scene  to  which  she  was 
fully  accustomed. 

"  All  right,"  she  said,  "  I  'm  going."  She  moved  towards  the 
door.  At  the  door  she  halted,  turned  and  faced  Madume  von 
Marwitz  again.  "But  don't  you  forget,  Mercedes  Okraska," 
she  said,  "  that  I  '11  make  it  my  affair  if  you  ain't  caref uL" 


CHAPTEB  XXXIV 

KABEN,  during  the  two  or  three  days  that  followed  her 
•trange  conversation  with  Mrs.  Talcott,  felt  that  while 
she  pitied  and  cared  for  Mrs.  Talcott  as  she  had  never  yet  pitied 
and  cared  for  her,  she  was  also  afraid  of  her.  Mrs.  Talcott 
had  spoken  no  further  word  and  her  eyes  rested  on  her  with  no 
more  than  their  customary  steadiness;  but  Karen  knew  that 
there  were  many  words  she  could  speak.  What  were  they? 
What  was  it  that  Mrs.  Talcott  knew?  What  secrets  were  they 
that  she  carried  about  in  her  lonely,  ancient  heart  ? 

Mrs.  Talcott  loomed  before  her  like  a  veiled  figure  of  destiny 
bearing  an  urn  within  which  lay  the  ashes  of  dead  hopes.  Mrs. 
Talcott's  eyes  looked  at  her  above  the  urn.  It  was  always  with 
them.  When  they  gardened  together  it  was  as  if  Mrs.  Talcott 
set  it  down  on  the  ground  between  them  and  as  if  she  took  it 
up  aga:u  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue  — it  was  heavy  — when  they 
turned  to  go.  Karen  felt  herself  tremble  as  she  scrutinized  the 
funereal  shape.  There  was  no  refuge  with  Mrs.  Talcott.  Mrs. 
Talcott  holding  her  urn  was  worse  than  the  lonely  fears. 

And,  for  those  two  or  three  days  of  balmy,  melancholy  spring, 
the  lonely  fears  did  not  press  so  closely.  They  wheeled  far  away 
against  the  blue.  Tante  was  kinder  to  her  and  was  more  aware 
of  her.  She  almost  seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  the  scene  with  the 
piano.  She  spoke  to  Karen  of  it,  flushing  a  Uttle,  explaining 
that  she  had  slept  badly  and  that  Karen's  rendering  of  the  Bach 
had  made  her  nervous,  emphasizing,  too,  the  rule,  new  in  its 
exphcitness,  that  the  grand  piano  was  only  to  be  played  on  by 
Karen  when  it  was  left  open.  "  You  did  not  understand. 
But  it  is  well  to  understand  rules,  is  it  not,  my  child?"  said 
Madame  von  Marwitz.  "Ana  this  one,  I  know,  you  wiU  not 
transgress  again." 

Karen  paid  that  she  understood.    She  had  somethinir  of  her 
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rocky  mtoiMr  in  nMifiog  thete  implicit  apologies  and  eom- 
mandi,  yet  her  goardian  could  aee  an  almoat  tick  relief  riaing 
in  her  jaded  young  eyei. 

Other  things  vere  different.  Tante  aeemed  now  to  wish  very 
constantly  to  hare  her  there  when  Mr.  Drew  was  with  her.  She 
made  much  of  her  to  Hr.  Drew.  She  called  his  attention  to  her 
skill  in  gardening,  to  her  directness  of  speech,  to  her  individu- 
ality of  taste  in  dress.  These  expositions  made  Karen  un- 
comfortable, yet  they  aeemed  an  expression  of  Tante's  desire  to 
make  amends.  And  Mr.  Drew,  with  his  vague,  impenetrable 
regard,  helped  her  to  bear  them.  It  was  as  if,  a  clumsy  child, 
she  were  continually  pushed  forward  by  a  fond,  tactleaa  mother, 
and  as  if,  mildly  shaking  her  hand,  the  gueat  before  whom  she 
was  diaplayed  ahowcd  her,  by  kind,  inattentive  eyes,  that  he 
was  paying  very  little  attention  to  her.  Mr.  Drew  put  her  at 
her  ease  and  Tante  embarrassed  her.  She  became,  even,  a 
little  grateful  to  Mr.  Drew.  But  now,  aware  of  this  strange 
bond,  it  was  more  diSicult  to  talk  to  him  when  they  were  alone 
and  when,  once  or  twice,  he  met  her  in  the  garden  or  house, 
she  made  always  an  excuse  to  leave  him.  She  and  Mr.  Drew 
could  have  nothing  to  aay  to  each  other  when  Tante  was  not 
there. 

One  evening,  returning  to  Lea  Solitudes  after  a  walk  along 
the  cliffs,  Karen  found  that  tea  waa  over,  as  she  had  intended 
that  it  should  be,  Tante  and  Mr.  Drew  not  yet  come  in  from 
their  motoring,  and  Mrs.  Talcott  safely  busied  in  the  garden. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  with  whom  she  could  be  happily 
alone,  and  she  waa  glad  to  find  the  morning-room  empty.  Mrs. 
Talcott  had  left  the  kettle  boiling  for  her  on  the  tea-table  and 
the  small  tea-pot,  which  they  used  in  their  usual  tita-i-Ute, 
ready,  and  Karen  made  herself  a  cup. 

She  waa  tired.  She  aat  down,  when  she  had  had  her  tea,  near 
the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  ranged  white  flowers  grow- 
ing in  their  low  white  pota  on  the  window-seat,  at  the  pale  sea 
and  sky.  She  sat  quietly,  her  cheek  on  one  hand,  the  other  in 
her  lap,  and  from  time  to  time  a  great  involuntary  sigh  lifted 
her  breast.    It  seemed  nearer  peace  than  fear,  this  mood  of 
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inunMrarable,  ptle  lorrow.    It  folded  her  round  like  tbe  twi- 
light falling  ontiide. 

The  room  wat  dim  when  the  heard  the  lound  of  the  return- 
ing motor  and  she  eat  on,  believing  that  here  ihe  would  be  un- 
disturbed. Tante  rarely  came  to  the  morning-room.  But  it 
waa  Tante  who  preaently  appeared,  wearing  atill  her  motoring 
cloak  and  veil,  the  nun-like  veil  bound  round  her  head.  Karen 
thought,  ai  (he  roee,  and  looked  at  her,  that  she  was  like  one 
of  the  ghott-like  white  flowers.  And  there  wa*  no  joy  for 
her  in  seeing  her.    She  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  aadness. 

She  turned  and  closed  the  door  with  some  elaboration,  and  as 
she  came  nearer  Karen  recognized  in  her  eyea  the  piteous  look  of 
quelled  watchfulness. 

"You  are  sitting  here,  alone,  my  child?"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand,  but  for  a  moment  only,  on  Karen's  shoulder.  Karen  had 
resumed  her  seat,  and  Tante  moved  away  at  once  to  take  up  a 
vase  of  flowers  from  the  mantelpiece,  smell  the  flowers,  and  set 
it  back.    "Where  is  Tallie?" 

"  Still  in  the  garden,  I  think.  I  worked  with  her  this  morn- 
ing and  before  tea.    Since  tea  I  have  had  a  walk." 

"Where  did  you  walk?"  Madame  von  Marwitz  inquired, 
moving  now  over  to  the  upright  piano  and  bending  to  examine 
in  the  dusk  the  music  that  stood  on  it.  Karen  described  her 
route. 

"  But  it  is  lonely,  very  lonely,  for  you,  is  it  not  ?  "  Tante  mur- 
mured after  a  moment's  silence.  Karen  said  nothing  and  she 
went  on,  "  And  it  will  be  still  more  lonely  if,  as  I  think  prob- 
able, I  must  leave  you  here  before  long.  I  shall  be  eoine-  ner- 
haps  to  Italy."  6     «s.  t" 

A  sensation  of  oppression  that  she  could  not  have  analyzed 
passed  over  Karen.  Why  was  Tante  going  to  Italy  ?  Why  must 
she  leave  Les  Solitudes?  Her  mind  could  not  rest  on  the  sup- 
position that  her  own  presence  drove  Tante  forth,  that  the 
broken  ieie-drtlie  was  to  be  resumed  under  less  disturbing  cir- 
cumstances. She  could  not  ask  Tante  if  Mr.  Drew  was  to  be 
m  Italy;  yet  this  waa  the  question  that  pressed  on  her  heart. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  very  used  to  Les  Solitudes,"  she  said. 
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"  Uied  to  it.  Yes.  Too  used  to  it,"  Mud  Madame  von  liar- 
witz.  Beating  herself  How  near  Karen,  her  eyei  atill  nmTing' 
about  the  room.  "But  it  is  not  right,  it  ia  not  fitting,  that 
you  should  spend  your  youth  here.  That  was  not  the  destiny 
I  had  hoped  for  you.  I  came  here  to  find  you,  Karen,  so  that 
I  might  talk  to  you."  Her  fingers  slightly  tapped  her  chair- 
arm.    "We  must  talk.    We  must  see  what  ia  to  be  done." 

"Do  you  mean  about  me,  Tante?"  Karen  asked  after  a 
moment.  The  look  of  the  ghostly  room  and  of  the  white,  en- 
folded figure  seated  before  her  with  its  restless  eyes  seemed  part 
of  the  chill  that  Tante's  words  brought 

"  About  you.  Yes.  About  who  else,  parbleul "  said  Madame 
von  Marwitz  with  a  slight  kugh,  her  eyes  shifting  about  the 
room ;  and  with  a  change  of  tone  she  added :  "  I  have  it  on  my 
heart  —  your  situation -i- day  and  night.  Something  must  be 
done  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  it." 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Karen.  Her  voice,  too,  had  changed, 
but  not,  as  Madame  von  Marwitz's,  to  a  greater  sweetness. 

"  Well,  to  save  it  —  the  situation ;  to  help  you."  Madame  von 
Marwitz's  ear  was  quick  to  catch  the  change.  "And  I  have 
come,  my  Karen,  to  consult  with  you.  It  is  a  matter,  many 
would  say,  for  my  pride  to  consider;  but  I  will  not  count  my 
pride.  Your  happiness,  your  dignity,  your  future  are  the 
things  that  weigh  with  me.  I  am  prostrated,  made  ill,  by  the 
miserable  affair;  you  see  it,  you  see  that  I  am  not  myself.  I 
cannot  sleep.  It  haunts  me  —  you  and  your  broken  life.  And 
what  I  have  to  propose,"  Tante  looked  down  at  her  tapping 
fingers  while  she  spoke,  "  is  that  I  offer  myself  as  intermediary. 
Your  husband  will  not  take  the  first  step  forward.  So  be  it. 
I  will  take  it.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  will  tell  her 
that  if  your  husband  will  but  offer  me  the  formal  word  of 
apology  I  will  myself  induce  you  to  return  to  him.  What  do 
you  say,  my  Karen?  Oh,  to  me,  as  you  know,  the  forms  are 
indifferent;  it  is  of  you  and  your  dignity  that  I  think.  I  know 
you ;  without  that  apology  from  him  to  me  you  could  not  con- 
template a  reconciliation.  But  he  has  now  had  his  lesson, 
your  young  man,  and  when  he  knows  that,  through  me,  you 
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must  writhe  to  s^hiSf  af^Z!/  k '^  '"*'*  "^'^  Pri-Jo 
your  lewon,  my  pooi  Kaln  .nH  ,,  '^'"'  ^°'''  *°°' '"''«  had 
treachen,uraan^  t^^iS  o^'s  We  uZl  ""I?-  «>.»*  r""**  '"  " 
rightful  place  in  life  have  £  Ss  ^^^y- «*"«». -"e's 
told  you,  to  work  out  your  destinv Trt  W^  °°^'  "^  ^ 
wilderness.  What  do  U  wy  S  ?  t^  Tf'"^'  ""^  ''^  *•>« 
out  consulting  you.    SrVhaTis  it? '""''  "•"  '^**'  ^*''- 

"What  U  +1,;.  «,  r'         y^  ^P®"*^  °*  this  again." 
MarSS^t^:,^.*''*  yo-  -y  *°  ->  Karen?'? Madanu,  von 

T.^rV^''.*"  ™«  °'  t''^  «»««."  said  Karen 
maturity  of  demand  ''^^  ""«  ein^'s  in 

.^I^  "l^*^  ^^  '"'  reconciliation,"  said  Karen     «t  7-*+  u- 
and  we  knew  that  we  were  parting  forever     ?h„p-   '^  ?™ 
between  us.    Have  vnn  „„  „/;i      i      ^"rever.     ihere  is  no  love 
of  my  pride?"        ^     ^  "nderstanding  at  aU,  and  no  thought 

^It^  was  woman  addressing  woman.    The  child  Karen  w«, 

Is  it  not  you,  happiness  T^k?  If  ^  hZ^V*""^:''^"^  ^'^' 
hopes  for  you  U  that  a  r^^  *  7^^  .'^'''  mistaken  in  my 
seiWnt!"  '***"*  '"''  ^^^"^  "Pon  me  like  a 
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Eaten  had  iralked  to  the  long  vindow  that  opened  to  the 
Terandah  and  looked  ont,  preuing  her  forehead  to  the  pane. 
"  Yon  mnet  forgive  me  if  I  waa  nnkind.  What  yon  said  bnmed 
me." 

"  Ah,  it  is  well  for  you  to  apeak  of  bnniingg  I "  Uadame  yon 
Marwitz  aobbed,  aware  that  Earen'a  wrath  waa  quelled.  "I 
am  scorched  by  all  of  you!  by  all  of  you  I"  she  repeated  in- 
coherently. "  All  the  burdens  fall  upon  me  and,  in  reward,  I 
am  spurned  and  spat  upon  by  those  I  seek  to  serve  I " 

"I  am  sorry,  Tante.  It  was  what  you  said.  That  yon 
should  think  it  possible." 

"Sorry!  Sorry  I  It  is  easy  to  say  that  you  are  sorry  when 
you  hare  rolled  me  in  the  dust  of  your,  insults  and  your  in- 
gratitude 1 "    Yet  the  (fobs  were  quieter. 

"  Let  UB  say,  then,  that  it  has  been  misunderstanding,"  aaid 
Karen.  She  still  stood  in  the  window,  but  as  she  spoke  the 
words  she  drew  back  suddenly.  She  had  found  herself  looking 
into  Mr.  Drew's  eyes.  His  face,  gazing  in  oddly  upon  her,  was 
at  the  other  aide  of  the  pane,  and'  in  the  apparition,  its  sud- 
denness, its  pallor,  rising  from  the  dusk,  tiiere  was  something 
almost  horrible. 

"Who  is  that?"  came  Tante's  voice^  as  Eaien  drew  away. 
She  had  turned  in  her  chair. 

It  seemed  to  Karen,  then,  that  the  room  waa  filled  with  the 
whirring  wings  of  wild  emotions,  caught  and  crushed  together. 
Tante  had  sprung  up  and  came  with  long,  swift  strides  to  the 
window.  She,  too,  pressed  her  face  against  the  pane.  "Ah! 
It  is  Claude,"  she  said,  in  a  hushed  strange  voice,  "  and  he  did 
not  see  that  I  was  here.  What  does  he  mean  by  looking  in 
like  that?  "  ahe  spoke  now  angrily,  drying  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
She  threw  open  the  window.    "Claude.    Come  here." 

Mr.  Drew,  whose  face  seemed  to  have  sunk,  like  a  drowned 
face,  back  into  dark  water,  returned  to  the  threshold  and  paused, 
arrested  by  his  friend's  wretched  aspect.  "  Come  in.  Enter," 
said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  with  a  withering  stateliness  of  utter- 
ance. "You  have  the  manner  of  a  ipy.  Did  you  think  that 
Karen  and  I  were  quarrelling?" 
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neittep^^dLl"'  *°«  «ny  room,"  said  Karen,  who  looked  at 
^,!5T*  t/^'°''  ^"^'^^  "■"•  Mr.  Drew.  "You  wiU  not 
nund  If  I  do  not  come  to  dinner  to-night."  '^  ^^  not 

see  it^I^t  ^°-tir2'»"sr/!rt,  J°"  "^  ^^  ^ 
"^r?an5^  ~'  »'«'-^?''  ^^     '""'' 

to  Mr!i4r  ''°^*  ''^''  ^'°'  ^"^^^  ^""  ^"^^^  *°™a 

makes  it  difiScnlt  for  yon  to  approach  her?"  Her  voice  h^A 
the  Bharpness  of  splintering  ice.  ^^ 

^  mj,  no  one.  m«  chire."  said  Mr.  Drew.    « I  was  n't  mA- 

toS.L^it'^ssiiT^'  '^^  ^°"  *"-  ^--^  «^- 

jJt'L'n!  ^*„'  '*'^^°'*  ■«*  ''">  "  ^'^  ^^o  »tood  there. 
W^t^u  liT  ^^^  "°T  ■**  "'°"  *""  *l»t  yi  are  nnhappy 

,-ni'^!/T  ^v"1*^  ^°PP«^  *P^  ^to  her  chair  and  lean- 

^Z^  '^lirtt'^V'^^  ''«*'«-  her'Cs  X 
"8»™  wept.       ihe  matter  is  the  old  one,"  she  sohbwl     « i„ 

teTri^    ^^^^  .r^^T**  *«  ""^ifi"  0*  "y  own-pride- 

hm,^nl      r?'""l«'*"«  between  that  stubborn  child  Ld  her 

^'2    ^^l^"^.^  ^^  °-«''telms  me  with  aZel" 

T^  me  about  iV  said  Mr.  Drew,  seating  himself  b^d<. 

ier  and,  unreproyed.  taking  her  hand.  ^^        ^* 
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KABEN  did  not  go  to  her  room.  She  ins  afraid  that  Mrs. 
Talcott  would  come  to  her  there.  She  asked  the  cook 
for  a  few  sandwiches  and  going  to  one  of  the  lower  terraces  she 
found  a  seat  there  and  sat  down.  She  felt  iH  Her  mind  was 
sore  and  rague.  She  sat  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  as  she 
had  sat  in  the  moming-room,  her  eyes  closed,  and  did  not  try 
to  think. 

She  had  escaped  something  —  mercifully.  Tes,  the  supreme 
i  "imiliation  that  Tante  had  prepared  for  her  was  frustrated. 
And  she  had  been  strangely  hard  and  harsh  to  Tante  and  in 
return  Tante  had  been  piteous  yet  unmoving.  Her  heart  was 
dulled  towards  Tante.  She  felt  that  she  saw  her  from  a  great 
distance. 

The  moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  brightly  when  she  at  last 
got  up  and  climbed  the  winding  paths  up  to  the  house. 

A  definite  thought,  after  the  hours  that  she  had  sat  there,  had 
at  last  risen  through  the  dull  waters  of  her  mind.  V^y  should 
Tante  go  away?  Why  should  not  she  herself  go?  There  need 
be  no  affront  to  Tante,  no  alienation.  But,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  prore  to  Tante  that  she  could  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  problem  and  a  burden?  Could  she  not  go 
to  the  Lippheims  in  Germany  and  teach  English  and  French 
and  Italian  there  —  she  Luew  them  all  —  and  make  a  little 
money,  and,  when  Tante  wanted  her  again  to  come  to  Lea  Soli- 
tudes, come  as  an  independent  person? 

It  was  a  curious  thought.  It  contradicted  the  assumptions 
upon  which  her  life  was  founded;  for  was  she  not  Tante's  child 
and  Tante's  home  her  home?  So  curious  it  was  that  she  con- 
templated it  like  an  intricate  weapon  laid  in  her  hand,  its  oddity 
concealing  its  significance. 

She  turned  the  weapon  over.    She  might  be  Tante's  child  and 
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Xante  has  worked  for  me  too  lonir,''  she  raid  tn  L«lif     JS 
WM  not  pierced  or  Mattered.    Sc^e^^s^lt^^Jt 
her  hand,  but  she  was  only  reasonable.  ^ '""""Xe  was  in 

ms  ^cigarette.       There  is  something  I  particukrly  want  to 

imSeSS^'^'HrSh''"'  "^°*-  •  '*  '^P'"-''*^  '•« 
Tante.  ^       '''*  "°'°*  ^*  »  "newage  from 

"Where  is  my  guardian?"  she  asked. 
SS'.!,?^   ,*?■."?  ^'  "''  »«  ^""t  nlli»l!  «PriKhT  W 

>^lt\-^f  i%-ifiSi  -^  ^^  -'^  ^  -  «^^ 

tuJ^*^^  '"  ""J"?  **  ""^  •"*  "  *"'  ■»  "bviously,  his  oppor- 
Sd  ^Ir.^  f  opportunity  at  last.  that,  before  fte  exqS 

tte  S^n^  ''***^  ''"  "^""^  ^»»^  something  of 

the  BfaU  and  composure  of  an  artist  preparing  canras^and 
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palette.  He  mvit  begin  delicately  and  diicreetly,  and  then  be 
must  be  sndden  and  decisive. 

"  I  want  to  make  you  feel,  in  the  first  place,  if  I  can,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward  to  look  into  her  face  aad  observing  witli  satisfac- 
tion that  she  made  no  movement  of  withdrawal  as  he  came  a 
Utile  nearer  in  so  doing, "  that  I  'm  your  friend.  Can  I,  do  you 
think,  succeed  in  making  you  feel  that?  "  His  experience  had 
told  him  that  it  really  did  n't  matter  so  much  what  one  said.  To 
come  near  was  the  point,  and  to  look  deeply.  "  I  've  had  so  few 
chances  of  showing  you  how  much  your  friend  I  am." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Karen.  "  You  are  kind."  She  did  not  say 
that  he  would  succeed  in  making  her  feel  him  a  friend.     / 

"We  have  been  talking  about  you,  talking  a  great  deal, 
since  you  left  us,  your  guardian  and  I,"  Mr.  Drew  continued,  and 
he  looked  at  the  one  of  Karen's  hands  that  was  visible,  emerging 
from  the  shawl  to  clasp  her  elbow,  the  left  hand  with  its  wedding- 
ring,  "  and  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  can't  but  feel  that  I 
understand  you  a  great  deid  better  than  she  does.  She  still 
thinks  of  you  as  a  child — a  child  whose  little  problems  can  be 
solved  by  facile  solutions.  Forgive  me,  I  know  it  may  sound 
fatuous  to  you,  but  I  see  what  she  does  not  see,  that  you  are  a 
BufCering  woman,  and  that  for  some  problems  there  are  no  solu- 
tions." His  eyes  now  came  back  to  hers  and  found  them  fixed 
on  him  with  a  wide  astonished  gaze. 

"Has  my  guardian  asked  you  to  say  anything  to  me?"  she 
raid. 

"  No,  not  exactly  that,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  a  little  disconcerted 
by  her  tone  and  look,  wUle  at  the  same  time  he  was  marvelling 
at  the  greater  and  greater  beauty  he  found  in  the  impassive  moon- 
lit face  —  how  had  he  been  so  unconscionably  stupid  as  not  to  see 
for  BO  long  how  beautiful  she  was  I  — "  No,  she  certainly  has  n't 
asked  me  to  say  anything  to  you.  She  is  going  away,  you  know, 
to  Italy ;  it 's  a  sudden  decision  and  she 's  been  telling  me  about  it. 
I  can't  go  with  her.  I  don't  think  it  a  good  plan.  I  can  stay  on 
here,  but  I  can't  go  to  Italy.  Perhaps  she  11  give  it  up.  She 
did  n't  find  me  altogether  sympathetic  and  I  'm  afraid  we  've  had 
something  of  a  disagreement.    I  am  sure  you've  seen  since 
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r  'ZJ^  "T^^"  '"".  «°'^'"  ^°*«  "'*  ""derstwid  you 
•ne  doM  n't  iinderitand  me,  either." 

nZlt\  I  '^"^  '^^^  °'  "^y  «"»'^""  *o  yo""  said  Karen. 
She  had  kept  her  qres  rteadily  upon  him  waiting  to  hearlrS 

?1^^       T  *°  v^'.''^*  """^  *'"'  ^O^SJ**  0*  Tante  in  her  re- 
iTi^™S'*t?'"'  ''«',^?,^''ff«"My  upon  her  making  her  ,ict 
with  p^ty.    This  man  did  not  love  Tante.    She  roae  as  she  spokt 
•  Do  not  speak  of  her  to  me  »  she  said. 

said  Mr  "^^  "^^  '^  "^  ^^-  ^  ^°  "°*  '^'^  *°  "P^**  0'  her." 
said  Mr  Drew  also  rising,  a  stress  of  excitement  and  anxiety 
making  ,tself  fel  m  his  soft,  sibilant,  hurried  tones;  "I^Z 

J^Sf'  ^'/f  '^^»*-  ^"t-  '^ait- please  listen.  VS 
won't  speak  of  her.    What  I  want  to  speak  of  is  you.    I  want 

You  love  her,  but  how  can  you  depend  on  her?  She  is  a  child 
an  undisciphned,  capricious  chUd,  and  she  is  displeased  tithvou 
senoudy  displeased.  Who  is  there  in  the  worid  y^cardeS 
L?^  ^f  erably  alone.  And  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  m"» 
in  a"  leS"         ""^  disconcerted  him.    He  had  not  touched  her 

SL'S^»  %^^  ?r»S!'' '  -^  •■»  ^  ■-*' 

nC^^'  '"'*  y^^^d"""*  understand!  I  haye  made  you  angryl 
^„;S  T'  ^^-  .J^'di""' "  i"  ^oice  rose  to  sharp  distress  'h. 
^W^^,  "^^'''?  a  suppUcating  yet  determined  g4! 
i.Il  tf  derstand.  You  are  so  inconceiyably  unawarT^It 
IS  because  of  you;  aU  because  of  you.  Haye  n't  youTeX  see" 
or  understood?    She  can't  forgive  you  because  TLe  you     i 

i^X'SeXurJ^"-  ' '-'' '"''  ^^^^^  -  '"^^™ 

her  stjUness  the  pause  of  the  woman  to  whom  C.ppLof  tte 
t«e  of  hfe  IS  proffered,  amazed,  afraid,  yet  thrilled  tiS-ough  S 
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her  being;  tempted  by  the  Terjr  raddtnneie,  ineajMUa  of  twift 
Tepudiation.  He  threw  his  anna  sionsd  her,  taking,  in  a 
draught  of  delight,  the  impression  of  lilTery,  glacial  lovelinen 
that  sent  dancing  start  of  metaphor  streaming  in  his  head,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  cheek. 

It  was  but  one  moment  of  attainment  The  thrust  that  drove 
him  from  her  w  a  that,  indeed,  of  the  strong  young  goddess, 
implacable  and  outraged.  Yet  even  as  he  read  his  deep  mis- 
calculation in  her  aspect  he  felt  that  the  moment  had  been  worth 
it  Kot  many  men,  not  even  many  poets,  could  say  that  they 
had  held,  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night,  an  imwilling  goddess 
to  their  breast 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  did  not  pause  to  wither.  They 
passed  over  him.  He  had  an  image  of  the  goddess  wheeling  to 
moimt  some  chariot  of  the  sky  as,  with  no  indignity  o'  haste,  she 
turned  from  him.  She  tumwl.  And  in  the  path,  in  the  entrance 
to  the  flagged  garden,  Tante  stood  confronting  them. 

She  stood  before  them  in  the  moonlight  with  a  majesty  at  once 
magnificent  and  ludicrous.  She  had  come  swiftly,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  a  devouring  suspicion,  and  she  maintained  for  a  long 
moment  her  Medusa  stare  of  horror.  Then,  it  was  the  ugliest 
thing  that  Eaien  had  ever  seen,  the  mask  broke.  Hatred,  fury, 
malice,  blind,  atavistic  passions  distorted  her  face.  It  was  to  fsJl 
from  one  nightmare  to  another  and  s  worse ;  for  Tante  seized  her 
by  the  shoulders  and  shook  and  shook  and  shook  her,  till  the  blood 
sprang  and  rang  in  her  ears  and  eyeballs,  and  her  teeth  chattered 
together,  and  her  hair,  loosened  by  the  great  jerks,  fell  down 
upon  her  shoulders  and  about  her  face.  And  while  she  shook  her, 
Tante  snarled  —  seeming  to  crush  the  words  between  her  grind- 
ing teeth,  "Ah I  perfidel  perfidet  perfidel" 

From  behinu,  other  hands  grasped  Karen's  shoulders.  Mr. 
Drew  grappled  with  Tante  for  possession  of  her. 

"Leave  me  —  with  my  guardian,"  she  gathered  her  broken 
breath  to  say.  She  repeated  it  and  Mr.  Uttnt.  invisible  to  her, 
replied,  "I  can't    Shell  tear  you  to  pieces.* 

"Ah!    You  have  still  to  hear  from  me  —  vile  seducer i 
Madame  von  Marwits  cried,  addressing  the  young  man  over 
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Ktren'i  shoulder.  "Do  you  dare  diepnte  my  right  to  ure  her 
from  you  — foul  serpent  I  Leave  iu  I  Doee  ehe  not  teU  you  to 
leave  ue?" 

« 1 11  see  her  safely  out  of  your  hands  before  I  leave  her,"  said 
Mr.  Drew.  "  How  dare  you  speak  of  perfidy  when  you  saw  her 
repulse  me?  You'd  have  found  it  easier  to  forgive,  no  doubt, 
if  she  had  n't" 

These  insolent  words,  hurled  at  it,  convulsed  the  livid  face  that 
fronted  Karen.    And  suddenly,  holding  Karen's  shoulders  and 
leaning  forward,  Madame  von  Marwitz  broke  into  tears,  horrible 
tears  —  in  all  her  life  Karen  had  never  pitied  her  as  she  pitied  her 
tten  —  sobbing  with  raking  breaths :    «  No,  no ;  it  is  too  much. 
Have  I  not  loved  him  with  a  saintly  love,  seeking  to  uplift  what 
would  draw  me  down?    Has  he  not  loved  me?    Has  he  not 
sought  to  be  my  lover  ?    And  he  can  spit  upon  me  in  the  dust ! " 
She  raised  her  head.    "Did  you  believe  me  blind,  infatuated? 
Did  you  think  by  your  tricks  and  pretences  to  evade  me  ?    Did  I 
not  see,  from  the  moment  that  she  came,  that  your  false  heart 
had  turned  from  me?"    Her  eyes  came  back  to  Karen's  face 
aid  fury  again  seized  her.    "  And  as  for  you,  ungrateful  girl  — 
perfidious,  yes,  and  insolent  one  — you  deserve  to  be  denounced 
to  the  world.    Oh,  we  understand  those  retreats.    What  more 
alluring  to  the  man  who  pursues  than  the  woman  who  flees? 
What  more  inflaming  than  the  pose  of  white,  idiotic  innocence? 
You  did  not  know.    You  did  not  understand—"  fiercely,  in  a 
mincing  voice,  she  mimicked  a  supposed  exculpation.    "You 
are  so  young,  so  ignorant  of  life  — so  immer  hindlichl    Ah! " 
she  laughed,  half  strangled,  "until  the  man  seizes  you  in  his 
arms  you  are  quite  unaware  — but  quite,  quite  unaware  — of 
what  he  seeks  from  you.    Little  fool  I    And  more  than  fool. 
Have  I  not  seen  your  wiles?    Prom  day  to  day  have  I  not 
watched  you?    Now  it  is  the  piano.    You  must  play  him  your 
favourite  Uttle  piece;  so  small;  you  have  so  little  talent;  but 
you  will  do  your  best.    Now  the  chance  meeting  in  the  garden; 
you  are  so  fond  of  flowers;  you  so  love  the  open  air,  the  sea| 
the  wandering  on  the  cliSEs;  such  a  free,  wild  creature  you  are. 
And  now  we  have  the  frustrated  rendezvous  of  this  evening; 
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he  ihonld  find  yon  dreaming,  among  jronr  flowen,  in  the  dnilc 
.The  prettj  pictnie.  And  no,  yon  want  no  dinner;  yon  will 
go  to  your  own  room.  But  you  are  not  to  be  found  in  your  own 
room.  Oh,  no;  it  is  again  the  garden;  the  moon;  the  lea  and 
lolitnde  that  yon  aeek  1  Be  silent  1 "  this  was  almost  shouted  at 
Claude  Drew,  who  broke  in  with  savage  denials.  "  Do  you  think 
still  to  impose  on  me — you  traitor  ?  —  No,"  her  eyes  burned  on 
Karen's  face.  "No;  you  are  wiser.  Yon  do  not  speak.  You 
know  that  the  time  for  insolence  has  passed.  Whatl  Yon  take 
refuge  with  me  here.  You  fly  from  your  husband  and  throw 
yourself  on  my  hands  and  say  to  me,"  —  again  she  assumed  the 
mincing  tones — "Yes,  here  I  am  again.  Continue,  pray,  to 
work  for  me;  continue,  pray,  to  clothe  and  feed  and  lodge  me; 
continue  to  share  your  life  with  me  and  all  of  rich  and  wide 
and  brilliant  it  can  offer;  continue,  in  a  word,  to  hold  me  high 
—  but  veiy  high  —  above  the  gutter  from  which  I  came  —  and 
I  take  you,  I  receive  you  in  my  arms,  I  shelter  you  from  mali- 
cious tongues,  I  humble  myself  in  seeking  to  mend  your  shat- 
tered life;  and  for  my  reward  you  steal  from  me  the  heart  of 
the  one  creature  in  the  world  I  loved — the  one — the  only 
one  I  Until  you  came  he  was  mine.  Until  yon  came  he  yearned 
for  me  —  oiJy  for  me.  Oh,  my  heart  is  broken!  broken! 
broken  t "  She  leaned  forward,  wildly  sobbing,  and  raising  her- 
self she  shook  the  girl  with  all  her  force,  crying:  "Out  of 
my  sight!  Be  off!  Let  me  see  no  more  of  you  I"  Covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  reeled  back,  and  Earen  fled 
down  the  path,  hearing  a  clamour  of  sobs  and  outeries  behind 
her. 

She  fled  along  ^he  cliff-path  and  an  incomparable  horror  was 
in  her  soul.  He.  life  had  been  struck  from  her.  It  seemed  a 
ghost  that  ran,  watched  by  the  moon,  among  the  trees. 

On  the  open  cliff-path  it  was  very  light.  The  sky  was  with- 
out a  cloud.  ,The  sea  lay  like  a  vast  cloth  of  silk,  diapered  la 
silver. 

Earen  ran  to  where  the  path  led  to  a  rocky  verge. 

From  here,  in  daylight,  one  looked  down  into  a  vast  hollow 
in  the  coast  and  saw  at  the  bottom,  far  beneath,  a  stony  beadi, 
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To-night  the  enormotu  cnp 


■iTftyi  Md,  and  wt  with  tocIm. 

wu  brimmed  with  blacknew. 

rf.'^'*°'  ^T^  Md  leaning  forward,  rerting  on  her  hand., 

Sn^       '^^*^*  *^'  *•'  ^  ^^'  ""^  ^o™  i-to  the 

row  fim  the  void,  and  beckoned  her  down  to  oblivioi.  Wh^ 
not?  Why  not?  The  question  of  despair  wemed.  like  a  vaat 
penddum,  to  .wing  her  to  and  fro  between  the  .kr  and  X 

tTw^T^"""**"™  J"",''-  "'  '"*  '°'P«"^«d  OTer  annihilation 
:^a       I.^!f  '^".  ''"*='""^  ^'S'^fy  "t  «">  "«k,  the  though 

Bnt  they  had  loved.    She  moved  back,  trembUng.    She  did  not 

Jrll^Byclfff!-    ^^ '^y^""™-"^  her  face  to  thf  ground  oJttl 

When  she  rai«id  herself  it  was  as  if  after  a  long  .lumber     She 

WM  immensely  weaiy,  with  leaden  limb^    Horror  w«i  .pent: 

i^f  '*w  ?PP'*"r  "«^  ^"  '•P  ""d  ««•  Th«"  I'M  wme- 
tting  that  die  must  never  Me  again ;  wmething  that  would  open 
before  her  agam  the  bUck  abyss  of  nothingnes.;  something  like 
the  mooi^  that  once  had  lived,  but  was  now  a  ghost,  white 
ghastly,  guttering.  She  must  go.  At  once.  And,  «f  if  farlwav 
a  tiny  picture  rose  bef  ,re  her  of  some  little  German  town,  where 
she  might  earn  a  living  and  be  hidden  and  forgotten 
♦  w  V\  "^^  "^^  "*  **"•  '^'^°"-  She  must  say  good-bye 
8w"heJ  "'"'  °°*^"*  '""'  *^*  ""•  T-Jcottcould 

arough  unused,  overgrown  paths  and  among  thickets  of  goni 

wSL.       °"         "  ^^  "*  '"*''  """^  "'*  "*"'«  ^P  *° 

A  form  rose  to  meet  her  as  she  opened  the  door.    Mrs.  Tal- 
frl^  waiting  f.r  her.    Taking  her  hand,  Mrs.  Talcott 

oiew  her  m  and  closed  the  door. 
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MBS.  TALCOTT  Mt  down  on  the  bed  and  Xwen  kn«h 
befon  her  with  her  head  in  her  lap.  The  old  woman'i 
paued  qnietljr  orer  her  hair  while  ihe  wept,  and  the 
homely  gentlenen,  like  the  simplicity  of  milk  to  famiihed  lipe, 
flowed  into  her  horror-haunted  mind. 

She  tried  to  tell  Mrs.  Taleott  what  had  happened.  "  She  doei 
not  love  me,  Mr*.  Taleott  She  has  turned  me  out  Tante  hat 
told  me  to  go." 

I'  I  Ve  seen  her,"  said  Mrs.  Taleott,  stroking  on.  « I  was  just 
going  out  to  look  for  you  if  you  did  n't  come  in.  Did  the  tear 
your  hair  down  like  this?    It's  all  undone." 

"  It  was  when  she  shook  me,  Mrs.  Taleott.  She  found  me  with 
Mr.  Drew.  He  had  kissed  me.  I  could  not  help  it  She  knew 
that  I  could  not  help  it  She  knows  that  I  am  not  a  bad 
woman." 

"  You  mutt  n't  take  Mercedes  at  Lsr  word  when  she 's  in  a 
state  like  that,  Karen.  She  'a  in  an  awf  ui  :+ete.  She  'a  parted 
from  that  young  man." 

"And  I  am  going,  Mrs.  Taleott." 

"Well,  I've  wanted  you  to  go,  from  the  first  Now  you've 
found  her  out,  this  ain't  any  place  for  yon.  Tou  can't  go 
hanging  on  for  all  your  life,  like  I  've  done." 

"But  Mrs.  Taleott — what  does  it  mean?  What  have  I 
found  out?  What  is  Tante?"  Karen  sobbed.  « For  all  these 
years  so  beautiful  —  so  beautiful  —  to  me,  and  suddenly  to  be- 
come my  enemy — someone  I  do  not  know." 

"You  never  got  in  her  way  before.  She's  got  no  mercy, 
Mercedes  hat  n't  if  you  get  in  her  way.  Where  'd  you  thought 
of  going,  Karen?" 

"To  Prau  lappheim.    She  is  still  in  London,  I  ihink.    I 
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IWcott    Bnough  to  take  me  to  London.' 

yon'«  .wftU  cold     l^f.,  ri.?r'^^'i"J ^^T""?'?' 

^.«;'.J  r  oX  ^d^'^i  M^.'^rr*^'  ---^  ^^ 
.J  r '.n::ed^i'S"LiVc:-  «^i^«  *»  ten  ,ou 

&%IT^  ^ ''-  ^^^-'  ^2;^  to^tTe-;^^ 

.ll"h«'lSSii«^?r  ^"t-^e?  H«it.Ubee«f.l3e_ 
«iIi^fl°Sl^!^TK'''°?*  ^"^^  "^^  ""•  Talcott.    "Mercedes 

1  can  aee  her  now,  walking  round  Se\S«L  If  ^itfi^T' 

wore  then;  singing —  einKine  — bo  vnnnL.„^  i,.  ^'''^ 
met  break,  m/helrt  toS  ablutC*^  ?^  ^^Z^-"  •"■ 
Mercedes's  father.  ^  PaSek  SaSi  an^r  *°i^  ^°"  "^"^ 
to  New  Orle»T..  La  L     V       ^'^'^  «m  how  he  came  out 
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and  hot-tempered.  And  Pavelek  waa  a  mighty  mean  man  and 
a  mighty  bad  man,  too,  a  queer,  tricky,  sly  Bort  of  man;  hut 
geniusy,  with  very  attractive  manners.  Mercedes  has  got  his 
eyes  and  his  way  of  lau(^ng;  she  shows  her  teeth  jnst  like  he 
used  to  do  when  he  landed.  Well,  he  took  Dolores  oft  to 
Poland  and  spent  all  her  money  as  fast  as  he  could  get  it,  and 
then  Senor  Bastida  and  the  two  boys  —  nice,  hot-tempered  boya 
they  were  and  perfect  pictures  —  all  got  killed  in  a  vendetta 
they  had  with  another  family  in  Louisiana,  and  poor  Senora 
Bastida  got  sick  and  died  and  all  the  family  fortunes  went  to 
pieces  and  there  waa  no  more  home  and  no  more  money  either, 
for  Dolores.    She  just  lost  everything  straight  off. 

"  She  sent  for  me  then.  Her  baby  was  coming  and  PaveleK 
had  gone  off  and  she  did  n't  know  where  he  was  and  she  was 
about  distracted.  I  'd  been  married  before  she  ran  away  with 
Pavelek,  but  Homer  only  lived  four  years  and  I  was  a  widow 
then.  I  had  folks  loft  still  in  Maine;  but  no  one  very  near 
and  there  wasn't  anybody  I  seemed  to  take  to  so  much  as  I 
always  had  to  Dolores.  You  may  say  she  had  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation for  me.  So  I  sold  out  what  I  had  and  came.  My,  what 
a  queer  journey  that  was.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  to  Cracow. 
I  ouly  spoke  English  and  travelling  was  n't  what  it  is  nowadays. 
But  I  got  there  somehow  and  found  that  poor  child.  She  was 
the  wretchedest  creature  you  ever  set  eyes  on;  thin  as  thin; 
and  all  haggard  and  wild.  Pavelek  neglected  her  and  ran  after 
other  women  and  drank,  and  when  he  got  drunk  and  she  used 
to  fly  out  at  him  —  for  she  was  as  hot-tempered  as  she  could 
be  —  he  used  to  beat  her.  Yes ;  that  man  used  to  beat  Dolores." 
A  note  of  profound  and  enduring  anger  was  in  Mrs.  Talcott's 
voice. 

"  He  came  back  after  I  got  there.  I  guess  he  thought  I  'd 
brought  some  money,  and  he  came  in  drunk  one  day  and  tried  to 
hit  her  before  me.  He  did  n't  ever  try  it  again  after  that.  I 
jnst  got  up  and  struck  him  with  all  my  might  and  main  right 
in  the  face  and  he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  head  pretty  bad  and 
Dolorea  b^an  to  shriek  and  said  I'd  killed  her  husband;  but 
he  didn't  try  it  again.    He  was  sort  of  scared  of  me,  I  guess. 
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No:  I  ain't  forgiven  Pavelek  Okraski  yet  and  I  reckon  I  never 
shalL  I  don't  seem  to  want  to  forgive  him,  neither  in  thia  world 
nor  ae  next— if  there  is  a  next,"  Mrs.  Talcott  commented. 

Well,  the  time  for  the  baby  came  and  on  the  day  Mercedes 
was  bom  the  Anstriana  bombarded  Cracow;  it  was  in  '48  I 
took  Dolores  down  to  the  cellar  and  all  day  long  we  heard' the 
shells  bursting,  and  the  people  screeching.  And  that  was  the 
time  Mercedes  came  into  the  world.  Dolores  most  died,  but  she 
got  through.  But  afterwards  I  could  n't  get  proper  care  for  her, 
or  food  either.  She  just  pined  off  and  died  five  months  after  the 
baby  came.  Pavelek  most  went  off  his  head.  He  was  always 
fond  of  her  in  his  own  mean  way,  and  I  guess  he  suffered  con- 
siderable when  she  died.  He  went  off,  saying  he  'd  send  some 
money  for  mo  nnd  the  baby,  but  precious  little  of  it  did  I  ever 
see.  I  made  some  by  sewing  and  giving  lessons  in  English  —  I 
reckon  some  of  those  young  Poles  got  queer  ways  of  speaking 
from  me,  I  was  never  what  you  'd  caU  a  polished  speaker  —  and 
I  scraped  on.  Time  and  time  again  we  were  near  starving. 
My !  that  little  garret  room,  and  that  big  church  —  Panna  Marya 
aey  called  it  — where  I'd  go  and  sit  with  the  baby  when  the 
services  were  on  to  see  if  I  could  keep  warm  in  the  crowd !  And 
the  big  fire  in  '50,  when  I  carried  the  baby  out  in  a  field  with 
lots  of  other  people  and  slept  out  It  lasted  for  ten  days  that 
fire. 

"  It  seems  like  a  dream  sometimes,  all  that  time,"  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott mused,  and  the  distant  sorrow  of  her  voice  was  like  the 
blowing  of  a  winter  wind.  "  It  seems  like  a  dream  to  think 
I  got  through  with  the  child  alive,  and  that  my  sweet,  pretty 
little  Dolores  went  under.  There 's  some  things  that  don't  bear 
thinking  about  Well,  I  kept  that  baby  warm  and  I  kept  it  fat, 
and  it  got  to  be  the  prettiest,  proudest  thing  you  ever  set  eyes  on! 
She  mi^t  have  been  a  queen  from  the  very  beginning.  And 
•s  for  Pavelek,  she  just  ruled  him  from  the  time  she  began 
to  have  any  sense.  It  was  mighty  queer  to  see  that  man,  who 
had  behaved  so  bad  to  her  mother,  cringing  before  that  child. 
He  doted  on  her,  and  she  didn't  care  a  button  for  him.  It 
Med  to  make  me  feel  almost  sorry  for  Paveldc,  sometimes. 
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She  'd  look  mt  him,  when  he  tried  to  please  her  and  amnae  her, 
like  he  wai  a  performing  dog.  It  kept  Pavelek  in  order,  I  can 
tell  yon,  and  made  things  easier  for  me.  She'd  just  say  she 
'wanted  things  and  if  the  didn't  get  them  straight  off  she'd  go 
into  a  black  rage,  and  he'd  be  seared  ont  of  his  life  and  go  and 
work  and  get  'em  for  her.  And  then  she  began  to  show  she  was 
a  prodigy.  Pavelek  taught  her  the  yiolin  first  and  then  the 
piano  and  when  he  realized  she  was  a  genius  he  most  went  off 
his  head  with  pride.  iWhy  that  man  —  the  selfishest,  laziest 
creature  by  nature  —  worked  himself  to  skin  and  bone  so  that  she 
should  have  the  best  lessons  and  everything  she  needed.  We 
both  held  our  noses  to  the  grindstone  just  as  tight  as  ever  we 
could,  and  Mercedes  was  brought  up  pretty  weU,  I  think,  con- 
sidering. 

"She  gave  that  first  concert  in  Warsaw  —  we'd  moved  to 
Warsaw  —  and  then  Pavelek  seemed  to  go  to  pieces.  He  just 
drank  himself  to  death.  Well,  after  that,  rich  relations  of  Mer- 
cedes's turned  up  —  cousins  of  the  Bastidas',  who  lived  in  Paris. 
They  had  n't  lifted  a  finger  to  help  Dolores,  or  me  with  flie  baby 
after  Dolores  died;  but  they  remembered  about  us  now  Mercedes 
was  famous  and  made  us  come  to  live  with  them  in  Paris  and  said 
they  had  first  claim  on  Mercedes.  I  did  n't  take  to  the  Bastidas. 
But  I  stayed  on  because  of  Mercedes.  I  got  to  be  a  sort  of  nurse 
for  her,  you  may  say.  Well,  as  she  got  older,  and  prettier  and 
prettier,  and  everyone  just  crazy  about  her,  I  saw  she  did  n't  have 
much  use  for  me.  I  did  n't  judge  her  too  hard ;  but  I  began  to 
see  through  her  then.  She  'd  behaved  mighty  bad  to  me  again 
and  again,  she  used  to  fly  at  me  and  bite  me  and  tear  my  hair, 
when  she  was  a  child,  if  I  thwarted  her;  but  I  always  believed 
she  really  loved  me;  perhaps  she  did,  as  much  as  she  can.  But 
after  these  rich  folks  turned  up  and  her  life  got  so  bright  and 
easy  she  just  seemed  to  forget  eJl  about  me.    So  I  went  home. 

"  I  stayed  home  for  four  or  five  years  and  then  Mercedes  sent 
for  me.  She  used  to  write  now  and  then  to  her  '  Dearest  Tallie ' 
•8  she  always  called  me,  and  I'd  heard  all  about  how  she'd 
come  out  in  Paris  and  Vienna  as  a  great  pianist,  and  how  she'd 
qnarrdled  with  her  relations  and  how  she  'd  run  away  viih  a 
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the  old  Dliic6Tw.;„«     ^^  ^^  *  ""^  °'  "ttle  f"m  near 

M  my  own  baby.  I  had  a  baby,  but  it  died  when  it  was  born. 
hMband  she  'd  Ukll^br^tJ  fK""^  "  P^"**  ^«»  ^ 
harmless  sort  of  yoanir  creature  —  },,  h.^  JTii   "x.^"  f  ^^ 

S^^^(S;2s^HS^ 

Y;7r^i"rZ.^°  f  s.'rstat*'^  ^""Y  "'"'  ^''™"- 
S  Ci    "p  ™T     ^""V"^  ^  "  ^*"''I^*  o^*--  thiB  van- 
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weak  creatine  and  ihe'd  disilliuionized  him  so  and  made  him 
f>o  miierable  that  he  just  got  reckleu.  And  he  'd  never  asked 
any  more  than  to  lire  in  a  garret  with  her  and  adore  her,  and 
paint  his  lanky  people  and  eat  bread  and  cheese;  he  told  me 
BO,  poor  boy;  he  just  need  to  lay  his  head  down  on  my  lap  and 
cry  like  a  baby  sometimes.  Bnt  Mercedes  made  it  oat  that 
she  was  a  victim  and  he  was  a  serpent ;  and  she  believed  it,  too ; 
that's  the  power  of  her;  she's  just  determined  to  be  in  the 
right  always.  So  at  last  she  made  it  all  ont  She  couldn't 
divorce  Baldwin,  being  a  Catholic;  but  she  made  it  out  that 
she  wasn't  really  married  to  him.  It  appears  he  didn't  get 
baptized  by  his  folks;  they  hadn't  believed  in  baptizing;  they 
were  free-thinkers.  And  the  Baron  got  his  powerful  friends  to 
help  and  they  all  set  to  work  at  the  Pope,  and  they  got  him  to 
fix  it  up,  and  Mercedes's  marriage  wag  annulled  and  she  was 
free  to  marry  again.  That's  what  was  in  her  mind  in  sending 
for  me,  you  see ;  she  'd  quarrelled  with  her  folks  and  she  wanted 
a  steady  respectable  person  who  knew  all  about  her  to  stand 
by  her  and  chaperon  her  while  she  was  getting  rid  of  Baldwin. 
Mercedes  has  always  been  pretty  careful  about  her  reputation; 
she 's  hardly  ever  taken  any  risks. 

"Well,  she  was  free  and  she  married  the  Baron,  and  poor 
Baldwin  got  a  nice  yoitOg  EngUsh  girl  to  marry  him,  and  she 
reformed  him,  and  they  're  alive  and  happy  to  this  day,  and  I 
guess  he  paints  pretty  poor  pictures.  And  it  makes  Mercedes 
awful  mad  to  hear  about  how  happy  they  are;  she  has  a  sort  of 
idea,  I  imagine,  that  Baldwin  didn't  have  any  right  to  get 
married  again.  I've  always  had  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
over  Baldwin,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  "It's  queer  to  realize  that 
Mercedes  was  once  just  plain  Mrs.  Baldwin  Tanner,  ain't  it? 
It  was  a  silly  match  and  no  mistake.  Well,  it  took  two  or  three 
years  to  work  it  all  out,  and  Mercedes  was  twenty-five  when  she 
married  the  Baron.  I  didn^t  see  much  of  them  for  a  while. 
They  put  me  around  in  their  houses  to  look  after  things  and 
be  tiiere  when  Mercedes  wanted  me.  She'd  found  out  she 
couldn't  get  along  without  me  in  those  two  or  three  yeais. 
Mercedes  was  the  most  beautiful  creatore  alive  at  that  time,  I 
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triumphal  W  BuTif?p%TAT^t.  ^'  '*  .T"  ^■"•*  ' 
weren't  going  smooth  Mei^ed^i,  t^'^J"  T  *^*  *^^^ 
«ever  eatisfief  with  what^'Jl?  A^l  R^''  '•""J* 
ginning  to  find  her  out  Mvt  I  S^  itl  **  B«<»»  waa  be- 
I  '11  never  forget  his  white  .^.v  *  .^  l^  '°'^  '°'  *•»*  i"™- 
athinxandnu.feoneoTwCj^/'^il^*  *^^  *«  «-  "»* 
>^"- Tal-'ott  qnoted  with Th^';^  ^C^7.rn'\ 
said  he'd  done  to  her     Wo  ■»!.  L^  That's  what  she 

cedes,  the  Baron  mI'I!  T  ^'f^  ^""^  °^^  «»«»  Mer- 
in  lo've  withT;  hS"aSXJl*:.''"tru'''''-« 
was  over.  The  more  ttl^»,!^'  !?  '*  '  '''''*  «>«  *«>nWe 
and  the  Baron  wravenr^.,wf,"'«  """^^  *«  treated  them, 
them  arou^  i^d  sK^  1,T°  ?*  ^-^"'^  "^o  !«""« 
»«>d  to  fly  out  at  hS  a  he  til   "*  r'""*,  "'  '^'"'  *°0'  ""^ 

most  in  all  her  Sfe  ^f.^ JTi\' P""""*  ^""^^  <=««d  for 
waa  as  cleverly  she '^.  '1^1^  ^'"'  .^^O'  ""d  ahe  knew  he 
Of  eve^g.  heX  s'vedTC  ^it^"'  S"'  "^^^ 
have  reconciliations,  and  when  C'dllT^^  V'^  "^^  *» 
and  loving  and  sad  aU  Wf...  V°°^,''}  ^'  «>rt  of  scornful 
Piec*.  She'd  th«wwffL.r'^^"^«  her  go  aU  to 
ohe  «n't  aU  bad,  MeS  An^'  Tlv'^^^  '^  •='7-  ^o- 
tJiinga  aU  right  wft^^aftt  ehtd  W*  t  """^  ""'«' 
Pended  on  his  caring  fo^e^s^^^n),      a  ^^^  ^'  **  *" 

«  wT^      ^^  *®  ^*'"'"'  '"^  Pwtty  sick  of  life 
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money  when  they  died.  It  had  tlway»  been  •  grief  to  hm  that 
Hetcedee  wotddn't  h»Te  any  chUdren.  She  ju§t  had  a  horror 
of  having  children,  and  he  had  to  give  up  any  hope  of  it 
Well,  the  moment  Mercedes  lealiaed  how  he  cared  for  you  she 
got  jealous  and  they  had  a  icene  over  you  right  off,  in  that 
hotel  at  Fontainebleau.  She  took  on  like  her  heart  would  break 
and  put  it  that  she  could  n't  bear  to  have  any  one  with  them  for 
good,  she  loved  him  so.  It  was  true  in  a  way.  I  did  n't  count 
of  course.  He  looked  at  her,  sick  and  scornful  and  loving,  and 
he  gave  way.  That  was  why  you  were  put  to  school.  She 
tried  to  make  up  by  being  awful  nice  to  you  when  you  came 
for  your  holidays  now  and  then;  but  she  never  liked  having 
you  round  mneh  and  Ernst  saw  it  and  never  showed  how  much 
he  cared  for  you.  But  he  did  care.  You  had  a  real  friend  in 
him,  Karen.  Well,  after  that  came  the  worst  thing  Mercedes 
ever  did."  Mrs.  Talcott  paused,  gazing  before  her  in  the  dimly 
lighted  room.  "Poor  things!  Poor  Mercedes  I  It  nearly 
killed  her.  She 's  never  been  the  same  since.  And  it  was  all 
her  fault  and  she  knows  it  and  that 's  why  she 's  afraid.  That 's 
why,"  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "you're  sorry  for  her  and 
put  up  with  everything,  because  yon  know  she's  a  miserable 
woman  and  it  would  n't  do  for  her  to  be  alone. 

"  A  young  man  turned  up.  His  name  don't  matter  now,  | 
poor  feUow.  He  was  just  a  clever  all-over-the-place  young 
man  like  so  many  of  them,  thinking  they  know  more  about 
everything  than  God  Almighty ;  —  like  this  young  man  in  a  way, 
only  not  a  bad  young  man  like  him ;  —  and  downright  sick  with 
love  of  Mercedes.  He  followed  her  about  all  over  Europe  and 
went  to  every  concert  she  gave  and  laid  himself  out  to  please 
her  in  aU  the  ways  he  could.  And  he  had  a  great  charm  of 
manner  — he  was  a  Hussian  and  very  high-bred  —  and  he  Mrt 
of  fascinated  her,  and  she  liked  it  all,  I  can  tell  you.  Her 
youth  was  beginning  to  go,  and  the  Baron  was  mighty  gloomy, 
and  she  just  basked  in  this  young  man's  love,  and  pretty  soon 
she  bMan  to  think  she  was  in  love  with  him  —  perhaps  she  was 
—  and  had  never  loved  before,  and  she  certainly  worked  herself 
up  to  suffer  considerably.    Well,  the  Baron  saw  it.    He  sat 
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■li«  did  n't  treat  him  the  wav  ihe  M  t«.t-j  *v     ^v 

Wnd  of  h^ble  and  tendl^'aSf  ^,SS  Si  ^T'  "^^^ 
Baron  law  it  all    K,,t  .u  luairaciea  au  the  time.    Tlje 

have  been  difletnUf  l^'J  CSL.T*''  «".  '^'^  "^«''* 

Si^rti-'^ktffBf  «^s^strnX"r?:s 

worf  5nd^.f  iSrrb^rouI^i^'^r.SS  ""^'^  "^^  ' 
were  with  them  •  yes  it  w« +w  "f^adful  Kene.    You 

you  did  n't  taow^*^;Lg  SSut'nrj:^  ^eh^hlo^;  but 
much  in  the  thick  of  UaU  «&,«.«■  T"^'  ^  "*  P'*^ 
to  make  her  see  re^on^,!  t^?^  ?,  ^l"*^*"  '*'°*'  «""^  I  tried 
to  treat  her  hntb^TL  but  I  eodVn't  :ZV'^i'^  """"" 
broke  out  at  him  one  day  and^^^t  ^'^  ^"^  ^'^^-  ^he 
to  h«.  and  that  he7u^<:^^t:d°  w'^J^T^*  Zt^^J^  i«^- 

Srrer-mrTerse^tfnS:-  .o^TL^L^^sfeT-ed^ 
long  saloon  on  that  afZul  ^'.w.^'"*  "P  ""^  ^°'^  that 
do4  anTthe  siS  filteS  a^rwK*"  '^'**  "^^  '^'"" 
hMda  at  her  dJ^  and  wL^J  K*^  "'''°'  '^^^''K  ''*  her 
air  An/J  th.  B  '"''7»"ng  her  arms  up  and  down  in  the 
htha^u^ovS'ht  «™°"  5  «>&  leaning'on  hie  elbow  wS 
MA  ^      P  **  *y*"  *"d  watched  her  under  it      An,q  v. 

h  Ik.  wSSih^  tbj^i  d„.a  „„  „^  ,„ 
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forgive  him  and  loathed  fte  thought  of  him,  and  that  he  had 

made  her  the  mort  wretched  of  women,  and  he  went  and  blew  hu 

brains  out  and  that  waa  the  end  of  him.    I  had  connderaWe 

difflcultt  in  getting  hold  of  that  letter.    It  was  on  him  when  he 

killed  Umself .    But  I  managed  to  talk  over  the  police  M»d  hnsh 

it  up.    Mercedes  gave  me  plenty  of  money  to  manage  with.    I 

don't  know  what  she  thinks  about  that  poor  fellow;  die  s  never 

named  his  name  since  that  day.    And  she  went  on  like  a  mad 

thing  for  two  years  or  more.    You  remember  about  that,  Karen. 

She  said  she'd  never  play  the  piano  again  or  see  anybody  and 

wanted  to  go  and  be  a  nun.    But  she  had  a  friend  who  waa  a 

prioress  of  a  convent,  and  she  advised  her  not  to.    I  g^f*  P«P' 

Mercedes  wouldn't  have  stayed  long  in  a  convent.    And  »« 

reason  she  was  nice  to  you  was  because  the  Baron  had.b^n  fond 

of  you  and  she  wanted  to  make  up  all  she  could  for  that  dreadful 

thing  in  her  life.    She  had  you  to  come  and  live  with  her.    Sou 

did  n't  interfere  with  anything  any  longer  and  it  sort  of  soothed 

her  to  think  it  was  what  he  'd  have  liked.    She 's  fond  of  yoxi, 

too.    She  wouldn't  have  put  up  with  you  for  so  long  if  she 

had  n't  been.    She  'd  have  found  some  excuse  for  being  qmt  ol 

vou.    But  aa  for  loving  you,  Karen  child,  like  yon  thon^t  she 

did.  or  like  you  love  her,  why  it's  pitifuL    I  used  to  wonder 

how  long  it  would  be  before  you  found  her  out. 

Karl's  face  waa  hidden;  she  had  rested  it  upon  her  Undj 
leaning  forward,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  Ae  had  nrt 
moved  while  Mrs.  Talcott  told  lier  story.  Now,  aa  Mrs.  Talcott 
sat  sUent,  she  stirred  slightly.  „„    .      «*.!•»  I 

"Tantel  Tantel"  she  muttered.    "My  beautiful  I  J 

Mrs.  Talcott  did  not  reply  to  this  for  some  momenta;  flien  ite 
laid  her  b.nd  on  Karen's  shoulder.  "That's  iV  Ae  B«:i 
«  She  'a  beautiful  and  it  most  kills  ua  to  find  out  how  cruel  and 
bad  she  can  be.  But  I  guess  we  can't  judge  people  like  Me^ 
cedes,  Karen.  When  you  go  through  life  like  a  mowing-ni- 
chine  and  see  everyone  flatten  out  before  you,  yoo.  must  g«i 
kind  of  exalted  ideaa  about  yourself.  If  anything  happe" 
that  makes  a  hitch,  or  if  anybody  don't  flatten  out,  why  * 
muat  seem  to  you  aa  if  they  were  wrong  in  some  way,  *)n« 
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168, 1  am  goinft"  said  Karen. 
Agam  Mm.  Talcott  gat  silent.    « I M  lik«  tn  t.iv  ♦- 
that,  Karen,"  d:e  then  aid.    "I  want  t„  «t       to  yon  about 
going  to  Frau  Lippheim.    There  ai^^.n^  ^  ''•"  ^  «*'*  "P 
a  poor  plan.    What  vornnoJ,/*    1    t'°^  ~°*  "»  **'*t-    It'. 
to^urU  yoS^'lLlSd??'  *°  '"'  ^'«''  "  t°  «»  right  back 

j^j^„         -.     «.  laicott,    she  said.    "  I  can  never  go  back  to 

rigKd^;.'„«rnJt'^af  on*'  T  ^  ««*  ^«  '" 
yon  '11  have  to  own  thlutli^f  If  ^^'. "'  5"™"-  ^  <r»eM 
her  putting  Z17n  t^lT^^Zt  ^t?"**^  '.'*  *° '«« 
eveiything;  and  there  'a  nn  „«m  ^  J?..  **",  *™®  ^"^  «P«"ing 
Mercedes"  ""  ""^  "^  •''^  «•"  do  that  better  thai 

h-^inTd  tSUn'tiS'and  m?  T  ^  ""*  '*«'««  '''•''* 
I MW  it  plainly     If  ro  ™.  ),   t  •*°''  1?*  ""*  ^''^^  "»•    I 

^  fJ^^n^  S  ^id'S:?  IS  t^ml'^*"*  '•• 

I  gww  yon  said  cruel  thing,  fa,  hini,^n» 
paS^  -Hook  her  head  alighU?,  with  ^SZ  rather  than  im. 

'  Now,  see  here,  Karen."  said  If  ra  T<iin/.u    m. 
rwt  let  me  work  it  out    X?u  'ifwT  .    ^/^'  '  P"»'  "yon 
WW  morning  I'M  sTvou  off  w       «  *°°?  "^"P  "^  *<^'»or- 
little  fam^ear  he^Ct  ?  i±!'"L^f  "*'^*  "  »P'  *«  a  nice 

"  ^*"'  "  "''y'  J"**  Md  quiet,  and  1*0  not  let 


r     ■    ^ 
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iS^ren  """  ""J",*"       Ttlcott.  Tou  do  not  understand,"  «he 
2f  "tntnnot'Ste'tot^' H.ve  I  not  told  you  il^t  h. 

'•^iS'^IdMr..  Talcott    "HoTl  love  you  f«t  enough 

"•^B^  ilrTS;.t»'s2d*^'n;;.ing  and  looking  doj^^ 
the  dd  wm  who«i  !«»,  in  the  dim  Ught.  had  a«umed  to  her 
StoJ  mSTan  «.pect  of  dangerou.mfatuat.on_'  I  do  not 
Sou  know  whatyou  are  saying     What  do  I  w«t  of  a  mn 

'^«°ir:ryrjrui^r?srxSU-;. 
bTrd^^e^^^er^-3^^^^^^^ 

fT  JrlwT     That  'B  hetter  than  batting  about  the  world  aU  by 
^'SS^fwaf'diSW  in  Karen.    She  saw  ^le  on  M. 

-^^Zrrlhds^-s  s^  r^ 

Cnr^^^n  «>i,  laat  desire  of  her  passionless  m- 
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iipf :  die  would  nerer  relinqniih  it    She  mi^ht  write  to  nr.»o.. 
.  _-*^  . .  ,     pi«<»<t.    And  he  might  come.    What  wen 

hTSd'iiVfd^rtS.t  m  .tT  ^  Shi  r"  '^r*"^  t" 
^^GoSLK^h-iiis'ii^s^,,^^^^^^^^^ 

Ihey  had  joined  hand   and  the  gtranireness  of  thi«  f»««,«ii 
the  knowledge  that  she  might  never  wTC  Takof^r^",' 

rtSf        ^'y  ^  ''"'  yo"  good-night? " 
They  had  never  kiaaed. 

pnfk7jhefmor  •"^f.«'P'^.  •"<!  »  cnriou,  contortion 
pncicered  her  mouth  and  chin.  Karen  thought  that  she  wu 
goaig  to  ciy  and  her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears 

But  Mrs.   Talcott  in  another  mome:  t  had   ma«t««.H   l,„ 
^notion,  or  more  probably,  it  could  find  no  outlet. ^Klent 
itoic  years  had  sealed  the  fount  of  weeping     Onlv  ^^..+^^^ 
tortion  of  her  face  spoke  of  her  dee?  eLg     C^*  ^ZZl 
.rma  around  her  and  they  kissed  each  other  ^  ^      ''*' 

«drnitrh^s;;rw^trsi?--"^^-- 

Jat  led  to  another  side  of  the  house  and  faded  awfy.    Ill  "^ 

S  J«1  ^*/°*  P""*®  °'  ^^'^''*^-    She  did  not  seem  to  think. 

on^SaldZt'^  '""'  •'^  walking-ahoes  and  p^t  St 
on,  ner  nat  and  cloak;  her  purse  with  its  half-crown  its  »;T«.n«; 

*e«  and  took  from  her  dressing-table  its  few  toUet  ^p^ 
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tnuncM.  aiewmi«d  then,  looking  at  ttitorwuMBto  of  her  girl- 
hood. She  BMt  taw  money.  She  mMt  leU  lomethmg;  yet  »U 
theee  her  guwditn  had  giren  her. 

No-  not  all.  Her  Uttle  gold  watch  ticked  peacefnlly,  lying 
on  the'  table  bcaide  her  bed  ai  it  had  lain  beiide  her  lor  •»  many 
yean;  her  beantiful  little  watch,  treanired  by  her  unce  the  dit- 
tant  birthday  when  Onkel  Ernst  had  giyen  it. 

She  clutched  it  tightly  in  her  hand  and  it  aeemed  to  her,  aa 
■he  had  once  said  to  Gregory,  that  the  iron  drove  deep  into  her 
heart  and  turned  up  not  only  dark  forgotten  thmga  but  dark 
and  dreadful  things  never  seen  before.  ,  ^v  i.  v  u 

She  leaned  against  the  table,  putting  the  hand  that  held 
Onkel  Bmsf  a  watch  to  her  eyes,  and  his  agony  became  part  ox 
her  own.  How  he  had  suffered.  And  the  other  man,  the  young, 
f onrotten  Buiaian.  Mrs.  Talcotf  s  itory  became  real  to  her  aa  it 
had  not  yet  been.  It  entered  her ;  it  flUed  her  past ;  it  linked 
itself  with  everything  that  she  had  been  and  done  and  believed. 
And  the  iron  drove  down  deeper,  until  of  her  heart  there  seemed 
only  to  be  left  a  deep  black  hole. 


CHAPTBB  XX  ;vir 

The  Toioe  of  Merced  J  whin  I    /'"l^ '"' hr^- ,   ,,leep,!» 

IVe  been  to  W  ™™    ^    u    f""**^-    "Where  i.  KwenP 

«  «  unDoited.    Is  ihe  gone  out  to  w«lk  m  earlv  ?  » 
.  Mr..  Ta.oott^«t  stUl  and  npright  in  her  S'^  What  tin. 

4"^«^.'pi:::^niSS'."°"'''-    ^o^ouinugine 
J*«.  Talcott  did  not  answer  thi.  qnery.    She  sprang  out  of 

with  the  car  ag  qLk  m  he  wn    V  ml  ^ft'*"?  *°  T^  """-^ 

^^^tgo.n..?.^aijre£;rrr,-^ 
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Madame  von  Harwitz  littened  to  her  impeded  ntterance 
frowning. 

"The  buB?  What  do  you  mean?  Why  is  ahe  meeting  the 
bus?" 

"To  take  her  to  London  where  she's  going  to  the  Lipp- 
heims,"  said  Mrs.  Taloott,  casting  aside  the  nightgown  and  re- 
Tealing  herself  in  chemise  and  petticoat  "  You  go  and  order 
that  car,  Mercedes,"  she  added,  as  she  buckled  together  her 
sturdy,  widely-waisted  stays.    "  This  ain't  no  time  for  talk." 

Madame  Ton  Marwitz  looked  at  her  for  another  moment  and 
then  rang  the  bell.  She  put  her  head  outside  the  door  to  await 
the  housemaid  and,  as  this  person  made  some  delay,  shouted  in 
a  loud  voice:  "Handcockl  Janel  Louise!  Where  are  you? 
Fainianteil"  she  sti«mped  her  foot,  and,  as  the  housemaid  ap- 
peared, running;  "Burton,"  she  commanded.  "The  car.  At 
once.  And  tell  Louise  to  bring  me  my  tea-gown,  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  my  fur  cloak,  at  once ;  but  at  once ;  make  haste  1 " 

"What  are  you  up  to,  Mercedes?"  Mrs.  Talcott  inquired,  as 
Madame  von  Marwitz  thrust  her  sside  from  the  dressing-table 
and  began  to  wind  up  her  hair  bsiorj  the  mirror. 

"I  am  getting  ready  to  go  with  you,  parbleul"  Madame  von 
Marwitz  replied.  "  Is  that  you,  Louise?  Come  in.  You  have 
the  things?  Put  on  my  shoes  and  stockings;  quickly;  mail 
depechez-vous  done!  The  tea-gown  —  yes,  over  this  —  over  it  I 
say !  So.  Now  bring  me  a  motor-veil  and  gloves.  I  shall  do 
thus." 

Mrs.  Talcott,  while  Louise  with  an  air  of  profonndest  gloom 
arrayed  her  mistress,  kept  silence,  but  when  Louise  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  motor-veil  she  remarked  in  a  low  but  imperative 
voice :  "  You  '11  get  out  at  the  road-side  and  wait  for  m%  that 's 
what  you  11  do.  I  won't  have  you  along  when  I  meet  Karen. 
She  could  n't  bear  the  sight  of  you." 

"  Peace ! "  Madame  von  Marwitz  commanded,  adjusting  the 
sash  of  her  tea-gown.  "  I  shall  see  Karen.  The  deplorable  mis- 
understanding of  last  night  shall  be  set  right  Her  behaviour 
has  been  undignified  and  underhanded ;  but  I  misunderstood  her, 
«nd,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  treachery  of  a  man  I  trusted,  I 
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Kwenwillmidewtand.    I  fa,ow 


^P^^^dfy.  without  thought. 

•tantog  before  the  mSTor  ^d  ^'^  T^  "  "»"*  ^^^^  head, 
nnseeuigly,  with  dark  ey«  e^  i*^'°»,  ",*  ^*"«"'  ««%  and 
ttea  and  swept  fron.  thfr^^^.^^  K^rH  **■-  ^'^^  ^™<"1 
hat  as  she  went,  foUowed  her  ^*''*"'  P^^og  on  her 

for  you  '11  neyer  get  her  back     T  'vTfii  T  '"^  "^  ^o"  =<»nuijr 
cedesj-yes,  I  ain't  afrS  "of  Ij^  *S  v''  f  *"'°"'  y""'  M«- 
her.    I  made  up  my  mind  tn  uT  T  ■  ^°"  ^<"^  "J-I  told 
and  heard  all  yL  shSu/Vo^ "fn X*  '^'^'J  '^^  ^^^  S« 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  vm,  .^^i^    ,.    '^  ^°'^^  treated  her 
not  if  I  could  he^t    'Se^Lfh'^^  °  *  ^'  ^°^^  "'  her  agata 
her  husband  waa  right  aU  aW  LI  T^  *°  *^"  *•>"'  *«d  ^.Tt 
be  trusted.    She  'd^^en  fo7Kf  *,"'  ^""^  ''^'^  «  woman  ta 
fade  a  sure  thing  of  it     T  'va  h?l^  "^"l  y°"  "ouM  do,  and  I 
but  I  spoke  out  Lt  niht     I  iant^L^r^  '"'  ""  ^^  W«. 
fod-    I  want  her  to  bo  bac-lr  V J?     ^    .*°  "^  ^"''  of  you  fo^ 
I'«  burst  up  the  whofe  cJntr^°>'  ''"'""•^-    ^es,  Merc^L; 

the'':JrdZ^;e7iS;tg;trr^  ^'^-^"^  «■«  ^^^^  of 
was  sitting  upright  and  was  starfn/  ^f  ""  ^''  ''hite  face, 
•peak  and  Mrs.  Talcott  welt  on  ^^  "*  ^''-    ^""^  «'uld  not 

''.«-^'^7o^ti^ltZrr\''T'  y-  -^  Baldwin 
»an.  She  k^ows  how  ^.^  t^tetl^*  il^''^  ^""^  «- 
WMn't  you  but  Ernst  who  w^  W^  T^  ^^^  '"<""'  how  it 
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mighty  tmfortoMte  creature  and  a  mighty  dangerouB  one;  and 
what  I  advise  you  to  do,  Mercedes,  is  to  get  oat  here  and  go 
right  home.  Karen  won't  ercr  come  back  to  you  again,  I'm 
■8  sure  of  it  as  I  'm  sure  my  name 's  Hannah  Talcott." 

They  sped,  with  softly  singing  speed,  through  the  chill  morn- 
ing air.  The  hard,  tight,  dark  eyeballs  still  fixed  themselves  on 
th»  old  woman  almost  lifelessly,  and  still  she  sat  graspmg  the 
side  of  the  car.  She  had  the  look  of  a  creature  shot  through  the 
heart  and  maintaining  the  poise  and  pride  of  its  startled  and 
arrested  Uf e.  Mechanical  forces  rather  than  volition  seemed  to 
sustain  her.  „  ,    ..  ,  j 

«'Say,  Mercedes,  will  you  get  out?"  Mrs.  Talcott  repeated. 
And  the  rigid  figure  then  moved  its  head  slightly  in  negation. 

They  reached  the  cross-roads  where  a  few  carts  and  an  ancient 
fly  stood  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  omnibus  that  pUed  be- 
tween the  Lizard  and  Helston.    Karen  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Perhaps  she  went  across  the  fields  and  got  mto  the  bus  at 
the  Lizard,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  "We'll  wait  and  see,  and  if 
she  isn't  in  the  bus  we'll  go  on  to  Helston.    Perhaps  she  a 

walking."  . 

Madame  von  Marwitz  continued  to  say  nothing,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  heard  behind  them  the  clashing  and  creaking  of  the 
omnibus.    It  drew  up  at  the  halt  and  Karen  was  not  in  it. 

«  To  Helston,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  standing  up  to  speak  to  the 
chauffeur.  . 

They  sped  on  before  the  omnibus  had  resumed  its  journey. 

Tints  of  azure  and  purple  crept  over  the  moors;  the  whitening 
sky  showed  rifts  of  blue;  it  was  a  beautiful  morning.  Mrs. 
Talcott.  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  surrounding  country,  be- 
came aware  presently  that  Mercedes  had  turned  her  gaze  upon 
her  and  was  examining  her. 

She  looked  round. 

There  was  no  anger,  no  resentment,  even,  on  the  pallid  face. 
It  seemed  engaged,  rather,  in  a  deep  perplexity  —  that  of  a  child 
struck  down  by  the  hand  that,  till  then,  had  cherished  it.  It 
bfooded  in  sick  wonder  on  Mrs.  Talcott,  and  Mrs.  Talcott  looked 


<«nld  yon?"  she  ea^T  «S.  t£     .  ™"*-  ,;Tallie-how 
her  ?  "  ""'  ^"^^  —  •""■  conld  you  have  told 

-  to  go.  too,  I  l^hStto^J  K^Xl  iltT  ^"* 

felt  mneh  sorrier  for  vou  tht -i  T  ^„  JTw.-      •    ^      ****  ^  ''*^" 
«  Tt,.™  I,        . -""^  y°"  '"'^  1  do  at  this  minute  " 

^d?"         ^  ''*''  ""  '*«  «="8  and  shoTT  it  to  my 

wSe""h1tULl\?r'r  ^^  y-  ^o^J^n't  -in 

A  mother  don't  tehave  sot  h:  tl°X^'  '^°^  ^"  '^' '«  "°t- 
^  ^^  on    Denave  so  to  her  child,  however  off  her  head  she 

vo;\^S  SiS^n;;  ^n^S"hS"t:^'';'^  ^°'-  ^»^''- 

plain.    IcanthrowmvselfnnW  T?*"""-    I  ^-^  ei- 

heart  was  broken  Onfis  Zf  °"'"^u,  ^  '°^^  ^^-^  »°d  "^T 
wounded  toS  tS  Xiek  iTr^^'\  "  "^  *«  '"•™'"' 
entering  its  fledi/'  '  ""^  **""  "*  «>«  "P^^^  it  feels 

«I 'm  awful  sorry  for  you,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs  Talrott 

^^  „  .     ane  soDDed.       Even  you  have  turned  against 

n'?hei""lnd  .~™f,  "^i^f  r"  "'^  Mrs.   Talcott. 
eotttookTeVha^d'andhffi'  ''"''  ''""^'^  '«?*'  ^^  ^al- 

the?Xr'iSta':"notj'TK '  '''  ^P'  ''""^  -^  ^o 
-^de  in.-4'XSfhXne"^-;Lr,*|-- 
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train  that  left  at  dawn;  but  no  one  had  noticed  roch  a  your 
lady.  Mm.  Talcott  came  back  to  the  car  with  her  fruitlei 
atory. 

Mercedes,  by  this  time,  had  dried  her  eyes  and  was  regaii 
ing,  apparently,  her  more  normal  energies.  "Not  here?  N( 
Been?  Not  heard  of?"  she  repeated.  "But  where  is  gl 
then?" 

Mrs.  Talcott  stood  at  the  door  of  the  car  and  looked  at  h« 
charge.  "  Well,  I  'm  afraid  she  made  off  in  the  night,  straigl 
away,  after  I  'd  talked  to  her." 

"  Made  off  in  the  night?  "  A  dark  colour  suddenly  suffuse 
Madame  von  Marwitz's  face. 

"Yes,  that's  it,  I  reckon.  I  must  have  said  something  t 
scare  her  about  her  going  back  to  her  husband.  Perhaps  sh 
thought  I'd  bring  him  down  without  her  knowing,  and  pei 
haps  she  was  n't  far  wrong.  I  'm  afraid  I  've  played  the  foo 
She  thought  I  'd  rouAd  on  her  in  some  way  and  so  she  just  li 
out." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  stared  at  her.  The  expression  of  he 
face  had  entirely  altered;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  dazed  am 
wretched  child.  Dark  forces  lit  her  eyes  and  the  relaxed  line 
of  her  lips  tightened. 

"  Get  in,"  she  commanded.  «  Tell  him  to  drive  back,  and  gc 
in."  And  when  Mrs.  Talcott  had  taken  her  place  beside  hei 
she  went  on  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice :  "  Is  it  not  possibli 
that  she  hag  joined  that  vile  seducer  ?  " 

Mrs.  Talcott  eyed  her  with  the  fixity  of  a  lion-tamer.  Theii 
moment  of  instinctive  closeness  had  passed.  "Now  see  here, 
Mercedes,"  she  said;  "I  advise  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say." 

"  Careful  1  I  am  half  mad  1  Pitween  you  all  you  will  drive 
me  mad ! "  said  Madame  von  Marwitz  with  intensity  of  fury. 
"You  fill  Karen's  mind  with  lies  about  my  past  —  oh,  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  story !  she  shall  hear  my  side !  —  you  drive 
her  forth  with  your  threats  to  hand  her  over  to  the  man  she 
loathes,  and  she  takes  refuge  — where  else?  — with  that  mif- 
oreant.  Why  not?  Where  else  had  she  to  go?  You  say  that 
ehe  had  no  money.    We  call  now  at  the  hotel.    If  he  is  gone, 
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«>d  if  within  the  d«v  »   j  '*' 

^S'tar  ^-^«" «- » ""  *^*  *« "  '^t-  i-i-.  we 

We  'II  wire  to  Lisa  and  1  '.T      "  ""^  *'  on™  to  Lise  >' 

Ah,  I  understand  your  ZZ    ■<.■    ™  l'e'^«."  ^ 

reache^,«  ^aii  Madame  voSiJ^-f  ?*  «  P^ece  with  all  your 
conflicting  auffers     «t/  ™°. -"^arwitz  m  a  voice  snffnZl  j  ^ 

he  will  spread  this  affairTroTd^'""!!"^^'  7°-  -ow  .  a" 
^^erSo^hfi-  -  ---  - '^^T«^^S5a£ 

Ja^uJwitfhlw^d^S:^;  -id   ^"-    'T'^ott.    «if 

•^^  on  the  lana.  ape  '^  *""*'  ^"  ^«^  away  and  fixed  her 
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They  retched  the  little  village  near  Lea  Solitndei,  and  at  tha 
little  hotel,  with  its  drowsy,  ont-of-sea«on  air,  Mrs.  Talcott 
descended,  leaving  Mercedee  proudly  seated  in  the  car,  indifferent 
to  the  possible  gaze  from  above  of  her  faithless  devotee,  lb* 
Talcott  returned  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Drew  was  up- 
stairs and  not  yet  awake.  "  Go  up.  Go  up  to  him,"  said  the 
tormented  woman,  after  a  moment  of  realized  relief  or  dia- 
appointment— who  can  say?  "He  may  have  seen  her.  He 
may  have  given  her  money  for  her  journey.  They  may  hav* 
arranged  to  meet  later." 

Mrs.  Talcott  again  disappeared  and  she  only  returned  after 
some  ten  minutes.  "  Home,"  she  then  said  to  Burton,  climbing 
heavily  into  the  car.  "  Yee,  there  he  was,  sleeping  as  peaceful 
as  a  dormouse  in  hia  silk  pyjamas,"  she  remarked.  "  I  startled 
him  some,  I  reckon,  when  I  waked  him  up.  No,  he  don't  know 
anything  about  her.  Ranted  to  jump  up  and  look  for  her  when 
I  told  him  she  was  missing.  Keep  still,  Mercedes  — what  do 
you  mean  by  bouncing  about  like  that  —  folks  can  see  you.  I 
talked  to  him  pretty  short  and  sharp,  that  young  man,  and  I  told 
him  the  btst  thing  he  could  do  now  was  to  pack  his  grip-sack  and 
clear  out.  Ho 's  going  right  away  and  he  promised  to  send  me 
a  telegram  from  London  to-night.  He  can  catch  the  sec«md 
train." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  leaned  back.  She  closed  her  eyes.  The 
oar  had  climbed  to  the  entrance  of  Les  Solitudes  and  the  fuchsia 
hedge  was  passing  on  each  side.  Mrs.  Takott,  looking  at  her 
companion,  saw  that  she  had  either  actually  fainted  or  was 
simulating  a  very  realistic  fainting-fit.  Mercedes  often  had 
fainting-fite  at  momenta  of  crisis;  but  she  was  a  robust  woman, 
and  Mra.  Talcott  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them 
had  been  genuine.  She  did  not  believe  that  thi"  one  was  genuine, 
yet  she  had  to  own,  looking  at  the  leaden  eydida  and  adien  face, 
that  Mercedes  had  been  through  enough  in  the  last  twelve  houn 
to  break  down  a  stronger  person.  And  it  was  approfniate  that 
she  should  return  to  her  desolate  home  in  a  prostrate  condition. 
Mrs.  Talcott,  as  often  before,  played  her  part.  The  mai  J 
were  summoned;  they  supported  Madame  von  Marwitz'a  hoaj; 
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Karen  arrived  in  London  dSSg tei^'sh!  1"?"  '-o-  « 
tt«t  erening.  Tlutt  from  Qreg^rTran  «  v  *  "*  ''"  "*«" 
K.ren.  What  has  happened?  Wri^  T  ^1«*°  w  h.wd  of 
come  to  yon?"  The  oC  „  ,  **  ^^  '**°™-  Or  ahaU  I 
-daaidL.tthe5phet^^i?"  *5'',^>P»'«'^'  ^4 
before  and  that  no  one  ^dtri^StJ^  ^"^^  ^  ^^ 

The  evening  dob*  hi.,1  ^„  ""ved  to  see  them, 
-ered  OregoJ^;*5S,«»SV„^  Jalcott  went  ont  «.d  an- 
t^  Karen  is  i/Lo^,    ^^^^^^''^^eT"^'    '^' 
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[BS.  TALCOTT  irent  early  to  Madame  von  Marwitz*!  room 
next  morning,  as  eoon,  in  fact,  as  she  had  seen  her  break- 
fast-tray carrj " '  away.  She  had  shown  Mercedes  her  tele- 
grams the  eyi  .  ig  before,  and  Mercedes,  lying  on  her  bed  whet« 
the  had  pas-:,  i  ihe  day  in  heavy  slumbers,  had  muttered,  "  Let 
me  sleep.  Ine  post  is  gone.  We  can  do  nothing  more  till  to- 
morrow." Like  a  wounded  creature  she  was  regaining  strength 
and  wholeness  in  oblivion.  When  Mrs.  Talcott  had  gone  softly 
into  her  room  at  bed-tjme,  she  had  found  her  soundly  sleeping. 

But  the  fumes  and  torpors  of  grief  and  pain  were  this  morning 
'dispersed.  Mercedes  sat  at  the  desk  in  her  bedroom  attired  in 
a  robe-de-chamire,  and  rapidly  and  feverishly  wrote. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  're  feeling  better,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs. 
Talcott,  closing  the  door  and  coming  to  her  side.  "  We  've  got  a 
lot  to  talk  over  this  morning.  I  guess  we  '11  have  to  send  for 
those  detectives.    What  are  you  writing  there  *  " 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  whose  face  had  the  soddWs  slumbrous 
look  that  follows  long  repose,  drew  the  paper  quick!)  to  one  sidf^ 
snd  replied :  "  You  may  mind  your  affairs  and  leave  me  tu  mind 
jny  own.    I  write  to  my  friend.    I  write  to  Mrs.  Porrester." 

"  You  hand  me  that  letter,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  in  a 
mild  but  singularly  determined  tone,  and  after  a  moment  Ma- 
dame von  Marwitz  did  hand  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Talcott  perused  the  first  page.  Then  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  her  companion,  who,  averting  hers  with  a  sullen  look,  fixed 
them  on  the  sea  outside.    It  was  raining  and  the  sea  was  leaden. 

"  Now  just  you  listen  to  me,  Mercedes  Okraska,"  said  Mre. 
Talcott,  heavily  emphasizing  her  words  and  leaning  the  hand  that 
held  the  letter  on  the  writing-table,  "  I  Tl  go  straight  up  to 
London  and  tell  the  whole  story  to  Mr.  Jardine  and  Mrs.  For- 
rester—  the  same  as  I  told  it  to  Kaitai  with  all  that's  hap- 
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daijgerous  man."    ^  "^ '"^^  *° ''^eP  »»e''-    He  «  a  depraved  and 

^g^-pnit^o?^  S  r:s;n^  v^c 

here,  that  I  can  paJ"  *"*"'  "«^*  "'"'•  "  y°n  "* 

you  pitiful,  BiUy  thing-  it  'g  thk^^^J  the  m.tter  with  yon, 
have  like  .  dist'racted^createt    STLTyJ^  ^'^r  "" 

addition  to  behavinu  like  a  wil,l3..t  l   7w  °  ""*  *""*  '» 

you  we.  fai^ly  daft^iS  jr^an^d  Z^TLtli'^Z 
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7M  yon  did,  HooadM,  it  don't  do  any  good  to  deny  it  now— 
if  in  addition  to  all  that  tbey  find  ont  that  yon  't*  bean  tiying 
to  HTe  your  face  by  blackening  her  character?  Why,  they'll 
think  you  're  the  meanest  aktmk  that  ever  walked  on  two  leg* ; 
and  they  11  be  about  rigjht.  ^lereaa,  Mercedes,"  Mrs.  Talcott 
bad  been  standing  square  and  erect  for  some  time  in  front  of  her 
companion,  and  now,  as  her  tone  became  more  argumentatiTe  and 
persuasive,  she  allowed  her  tired  old  body  to  sag  and  rest  heavily 
on  one  hip — "whereas  if  you  write  a  nice,  kind,  loving,  self- 
reproachful  letter,  all  full  of  your  dreadful  anxiety  and  affection 

—  why,  if  Karen  ever  sees  it  it  11  soften  her  towards  you  per- 
haps; and  it'll  make  all  your  friends  sorry  for  you,  too,  and 
inclined  to  hush  things  up  if  Mr.  Drew  spreads  the  story  around 

—  won't  it,  Mercedes?" — Madame  von  Marwitz  had  turned 
in  her  chair  and  was  staring  before  her  with  a  deeply  thoughtful 
eye. — "  Why,  it 's  as  pUn  as  can  be,  Mercedes,  that  that 's  your 
line." 

"True,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  now  said.  "True."  Her 
voice  was  deep  and  almost  solemn.  "  You  are  right  Yes;  you 
are  right,  Tallie." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hand,  shading  her  eyes  as  she 
pondered.  "A  letter  of  noble  admission;  of  sorrow;  of  love. 
Ah  I  yon  recall  me  to  my  better  self.  It  will  touch  her,  Tallie ;  it 
is  bound  to  touch  her,  is  it  not?  She  cannot  feel  the  bitterness 
she  now  feels  if  she  reads  sudi  a  letter;  is  not  that  so,  Tallie?" 

"That's  so.    You've  got  it,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott. 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  however,  continued  to  lean  on  her  desk 
and  to  shade  her  eyes,  and  some  moments  of  silence  passed  thus. 
Then,  as  she  leaned,  the  abjectness  of  her  own  position  seemed 
suddenly  borne  in  upon  her.  She  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
clutching  the  efigf  of  the  desk  vrith  both  hands,  gave  a  low  cry. 

Mrs.  Talcott  looked  at  her,  inquiring,  but  unmoved. 

"Oh  —  it  is  ea^  for  you  —  standing  there  —  watching  my 
humiliation  —  making  your  terms  1 "  Madame  von  Marwitz  ex- 
claimed in  bitter,  trembling  tones.  "  You  see  me  in  the  dust, 
—  and  it  is  you  who  strike  me  there.  I  am  to  drag  myself  — 
with  precautions  —  apologies — to  that  child's  feet — that  waif  I 
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bT ^H  "r^'ra-*  thing  I  pickrf  np  Md  m.d.1  I  «,  to 
I'Tl^  n,  .,T  ^  "'^u^J*  *"  "°'''  l""  to  mercy  I  Ah  I -it 
1.100  much  I  too  much  I  I  cur.,  the  day  that  I  mwW  I  I 
h«I  .  prewitiment-I  T«nember  it  nowL.  I  «"Lr  rtLid 

Z^'i:^""^"^^*''"''""*'-  Ifelt^nm/iSJ; 
^^  ™?.  *  7".*"  •'T?  "^  ~"*''-  She  take,  him  f  ronTl 
htVotrpi^Srer""*^'""'''  Andl^ntoimpJ 
.Wt  ,?;»d.f  tended  her  clenched  hand  in  .peaking  and  now 
.truck  It  violently  on  the  de.k.    The  .ilver  blotter,  the  InZ- 

ink,  iiplaahmg  up,  .pattered  her  white  «lk  robe, 
-^o^*"*  Jiow,"  said  Mr..  Talcott,  eyeing  her  impaaiivelv 
y°»  «  «°ne  and  spoiled  your  nice  drei."  ™P«««»eiy, 

Damn  the  drew  1 "  aaid  Madame  yon  Marwiti.    Leaniinr  h«. 

p"3ofp:';:i.**°'  *^^  *  ""^  ''^'^'  -^^  ^«'  ^o-"^" 

JL^  'T*''*''  »f  I  "ot.  TalUe,"  she  remarked.    «  And  yon  are 
yTih'al^S" ''*"'"•    I-^do-^you^y.    WaitthCa^ 

L^!         «^''  •?^"  '""'  ""  """""^  •">*  *•>«  scratching  of  Ma- 

S"eTe\e^r^'  ^  ""^  ^'^  '"^  "^'^  *•""'  '--«-'<> 

th.'^*"'  *"^°A'^  *•"*  do?"  she  asked,  leaning  back  with 
the  deepest  of  tte  sighs  and  handing  the  pages  to  Mrs.  Takott 

ttl  1„7"'*""'."  t  ^"^  P"^  onLr\tter  for  S^- 
Takott^.  rr  ""^f  ^\^^  '^"^'^  0"*  J^"  1«^  for  M™. 
SL      '^"^V""  ''*'■  stockings -one  saw  beyond  the  in 

to  Sdt^"^'^"^  n'*"^' '°°«  ^"™  "'  «=«°^  reaching  back 
to  chJdhood,  Menes  where,  in  crises,  her  own  craft  and  violence 
^i  unscrupulous  resource  har:-ig  undone  her.  she  had  fa^ 
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back  in  fondamental  dependence  on  the  one  stable  and  inalienable 
figure  in  her  life. 
Mrs.  Talcott  read: 

"  My  Friend — Dearest  and  best  Beloved, —  I  am  in  the  straits 
of  a  terrible  grief. —  I  am  blind  with  weeping,  dazed  from  a  sleep- 
less night  and  a  day  of  anguish. —  My  child,  my  Earen,  is  gone 
and,  oh  my  friend,  I  am  in  part  to  blame. —  I  am  hot  of  blood, 
quick  of  tongue,  as  you  know,  and  you  know  that  Karen  is 
haughty,  resentful,  unwilling  to  brook  reproof  even  from  me. 
But  I  do  not  attempt  to  exonerate  myself.  I  will  open  my  heart 
to  you  and  my  friend  will  read  aright  and  interpret  the  broken 
words.  Yon  know  that  I  cared  for  Claude  Drew;  you  guessed 
perhaps  how  strong  was  the  hold  upon  me  of  the  frail,  ambiguous, 
yet  so  intelligent  modern  spirit.  It  was  to  feel  the  Spring 
blossom  once  more  on  my  frosty  branches  when  this  young  life 
fell  at  my  knees  and  seemed  to  find  in  me  its  source  and  goal. 
Mine  was  a  sacred  Uve  and  pain  mingled  with  my  maternal 
tenderness  when  he  revealed  himself  to  me  as  seeking  from  me 
the  lesser  things  of  love,  the  things  I  could  not  give,  that  ele- 
mental soil  of  sense  and  passion  without  which  a  man's  devo- 
tion so  strangely  withers, —  I  could  give  him  water  from  the 
wells  and  light  from  the  air;  I  could  not  give  him  earth.  My 
friend,  he  was  here  when  Earen  came,  and,  already  I  had  seen 
it,  his  love  was  passing  from  me.  Her  youth,  her  guilelessness, 
her  courage  and  the  loyalty  of  her  return  to  me,  aroused  his 
curiosity,  his  indolent  and  —  you  will  remember  —  his  unsatis- 
fied, passion.  I  saw  at  once,  and  I  saw  danger.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  believing  in  neither  good  nor  evil,  seeking  only 
beauty  and  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  Not  once  —  but  twice, 
thrice,  did  I  warn  Earen,  and  she  resented  my  warnings.  She 
is  a  creature  profoundly  pure  and  profoundly  simple  and  her 
stubborn  spirit  rests  in  security  upon  its  own  assurances.  She 
resented  my  warnings  and  she  repulsed  my  attempts  to  lead 
and  guard  her.  Another  difference  had  also  come  between  us. 
I  hoped  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  husband; 
I  suggested  to  Earen  that  I  should  write  to  you  and  offer  myself 
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husband  is  intoCble  to  h»  ^„f  *S  °i!'  *"  «'°°8W  of  her 
bitterness.  I  was^'rt  In^T  /u  u*^  *^"'*'*  »Po°  »«  with 
tears.  My  frill  i?  waTliV  ^^  '^\  ^^'  '"""^''t  me  to 
Bight  before  laTt- 0,^1  f  T^^'  "^^^  *"  *»*  day -the 
garden;  Zi  fonn7  her  in  ^"^  "*'  '"^  ^'«°^«  »«''  i"  the 
she  had  not  retZJd^  bve  ^iT"'  .""^  ?.°*  '"^^'"'derrtand; 
them;  but  I    irmv  Jnit '     t'*^""^*  ^"^  "«  I  came  npon 

snatched  herefrom  Z  TdlX  to  th2  Cr\^'  ^'"'^' 
reproof.    I  sent  Karen  to  thTK-,  .  '^^  ^^  passionate 

deal  with  the  cre^re  who  Sad  ri?.°^J''°"°*^  ^'^"•^  *« 
now  my  avowed  enemy.    So  t  it     ?^f  ^."^^  *">«*•    ITe  is 

^^t?-ir^S^^  ^    -t  Ka.^s  =  to 

forbid herteiinnndSmy^f  '^ """''*  "'"^  »«  ^  -"«* 
but  she  had  rnisrde^to^  i,rh:^^'''/'''*"°*'»y''''^*J 
pleasure.    She  told  ™i,°wj,  t   ..  ^  ^f''*'^  '^"t^d  my  dis- 

-  for  them  as  I  havl  Sd  fou  t  r ""  V"  **»  *^«  ^^PP^d""' 
urged  upon  her  that  !l,»i.^^'  *  ^  "  ^^P  "ffection.  Tallie 
let\im  taow  wlat  had  tl  "r^^^^  ^th  her  husban^ 
were  to  blacL  me  in  his  ^Sndt"',.*';  'Tr'''^  «  " 
been  so  I -But  she  reDX/tb7.f  7"*^  *?  ^"^  *"*  "  had 
must  also  have  fflLSr  with  V^^'f  T  '^^  ''"**"'«»•  « 
make  some  fu4e7a«emT,t  ^  h^  'k'1  "^  ^''"''^  °""«I^«> 
it  was  in  the  S  ^d^L^^ •  .T  "^"V'  "conciliation;  for 
that  she  went  fSoS  sraJd  Talli  ta^  ^'''j^'*  '"''"*' 
-as  to  go  to  the  LippLm.s  ,S  day  '  '"'  ""^^  "«*  "^ 

EugSd'^^ttr:  ^STu^'f^!- ''-'  ''^  »•- '«" 

with  him.    She  mav  ll  Ik  I  •^!!,'*°*'  ^"'J  *«  i*  not 

-ncealed  in  the  c^un^ry^nea'C-^^he^'^T'  *^  """^  »!« 
tTnless  we  have  news  of  bp?t^         '    ^  '^^  ^  ^  I*ndoi. 

Oh,  to  hold  hir  Lmy  amsl    rr°^  \""^^  '"^  »  ^''^^''■ 
r  in  my  arms  I    I  am  crushed  to  the  earth  with 
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Know  and  remorse.    Show  thig  letter  to  her  husband.    I  hat* 
no  thought  of  pride. 

"Your  devoted  and  unhappy  Mercedes." 

Mrs.  Talcott  read  and  remained  for  some  moments  reflecting 
after  she  had  read.  "Well,  I  suppose  that's  got  to  do,"  she 
commented,  "though  I  don't  call  it  a  satisfactory  letter. 
Ton  've  filed  it  up  real  smart,  but  it 's  a  long  way  off  the  truth." 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  while  Mrs.  Talcott  read,  had  been  put- 
ting back  the  disordered  strands  of  her  hair,  adjusting  her  laces, 
and  dabbing  vaguely  with  her  handkerchief  at  the  splashes  of 
ink  that  disfigured  the  front  of  her  dress  —  thereby  ruining  the 
handkerchief;  she  looked  up  sharply  now. 

"  I  deny  that  it  is  a  long  way  off  the  truth." 

"A  long  way  off,"  Mrs.  Talcott  repeated  colourlessly;  "but 
I  guess  it  '11  have  to  dp.  I  'm  willing  you  should  make  the  best 
story  out  for  yourself  yon  can  to  your  friends,  so  long  as  Karen 
knows  the  truth  and  so  long  as  you  don't  spread  scandal  about 
her.    Now  I  '11  write  to  Mr.  Jardine." 

Madame  von  Marwitz's  eyes  were  still  fixed  sharply  on  her 
and  a  sudden  suspicion  leapt  to  them.  "Here  thenl''  she  ex- 
claimed. "  You  write  in  my  presence  as  I  have  done  in  yours. 
And  we  go  to  the  village  together  that  I  may  see  you  post  the 
self-same  letter.    I  have  had  enough  of  betrayals  I " 

Mrs.  Talcott  allowed  a  grim  smile  to  touch  her  lips.  "My, 
but  yon  're  silly,  Mercedes,"  she  said.  "  Get  up,  then,  and  let  me 
sit  there.  I  'd  just  as  leave  I  'm  sure.  You  know  I  'm  deter- 
mined that  Karen  shall  go  back  to  her  husband  and  that  I  'm  go- 
ingtodoalllcansoasshe  shall.    So  there's  nothing  I  want 

to  hide." 

She  took  up  the  pea  and  Madame  von  Marwitz  leaned  over  her 
shoulder  and  read  as  she  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Jardine, —  Mercedes  and  Karen  have  had  a  dis- 
agreement and  Karen  took  it  very  hard  and  has  made  off,  we 
don't  know  where.  Go  round  to  Mrs.  Forrester  and  see  what 
Mercedes  has  got  to  say  about  it.    Karen  will  tell  you  her  side 
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it'll  all  come  righi  You'd  ^tWfi?* '"''  ^'  ^^'^^>  ""i 
called  at  the  Lippheiins' ^dL^  dlt^t  ""^/A**"  Karen ', 
out.  If  she 's  ;1th  the,^n*Gem±^l'!r'^  *^  -""^  ^^^  her 
over  and  see  her.- Yoms  SnoeJ^y^  ^  "^"^  y°°  *°  8o  right 

"Hannah  Talcoti" 

ced^'cSe'^i^^^^^^^^  ^'l^'thing  „,  Mer- 

W.    She  knCTT  iTw  M      J        '***"e''-    She  did  not  look  at 
that  Ue:Xi:Xi^Z^'  '"  '^^^«'  ""^  ^adiniTand 

it  that  you're  beingTtLed    '?„!      '     h"*  «yon'«  set  on 
we'U  walk  down  a/dSSi  foS"  *""  ""'  ^««  "^^ 
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IT  was  on  the  second  morning  after  this  that  the  lettew  were 
brought  in  to  Madame  von  Marwitz  while  she  and  Mrs. 
Talcott  sat  in  the  music-room  together.  „     .         .  „ 

The  two  days  had  told  upon  them  both.    The  face  of  Mer- 

cedes  was  like  a  beautiful  fruit,  lain-sodden  and  piawed  at 

the  heart  by  a  worm.    Mrs.  Talcott's  was  more  bleached,  more 

desolate,  more  austere.  ~  ,    j. 

The  one  letter  that  Handcock  brought  to  Mrs.  Talcott  was 

from  Gregory  Jardine: 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Talcott,"  it  said,  "  Thank  you  for  your  kind  note. 
I  am  very  unhappy  and  only  a  little  less  unhappy  than  when 
Karen  left  me.  One  cause  of  our  estrangement  is,  perhaps,  re- 
moved: but  the  fact  borne  ^n  upon  me  at  the  time  of  *«  part- 
ing was  that,  while  she  was  everything  in  life  to  me,  she  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  love  and  marriage.  I  need  not 
tell  Tou  that  I  will  do  aU  in  my  ^)ower  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  me,  and  all  in  my  power  to  win  her  heart.  It  was  useless 
to  make  any  attempt  at  reconciliation  while  her  guardian  stood 
between  us.  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  feel  more  kmdly  towards 
Madame  von  Marwitz  now;  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  she  has  treated  Karen  shamefuUy.  You  must  for- 
give me  for  my  frankness.— Sincerely  yours, 
*  «  Gregory  Jardine. 

Mrs.  Talcott  when  she  looked  np  from  this  lett«r  saw  that 
Mercedes  was  absorbed  in  hers.  Her  expression  had  stiffened 
as  she  read,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  hand  holdmg  it 
drc^ped  to  her  side.  She  sat  looking  down  in  a  dark  con- 
templation. 


TANTB  j^ 

nature  that  had  overtaken  hT-iherewa,  tet  »  J^  T  '""*  "' 

Talcott  reflated  fi  thte^was  not  mt^h^'^r^^^  '"''''  M"- 

nnderstandSTtte  S     She  h^J"         n'  ""*  *»""''  '^''^P^' 

sorry  for  hinf    S),b  ™'  ^.1  "**"  ^"^Sory,  Bhe  was  yery 

rry  for  him.    She  was,  apparently,  sorry  for  everyone;  exce? 
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of  couree,  Mr.  Drew,  the  viUain  of  the  piece;  but  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  of  Mercedes's  m  jred  love  for  him,  she  made  no  mention. 
Mrs.  Forrester  wsb  fond,  but  she  was  wary.  She  had  received, 
evidently,  her  dim  thrust  of  diaillusion.  Mercedes  had  blamed 
herself  and  Mrs.  Forrester  did  not  deny  that  Mercedes  must  b« 
to  blame. 

"Yes;  she's  feeling  pretty  sick,"  Mrs.  Talcott  commented 
when  she  had  read.  "  The  trouble  is  that  anybody  who  knows 
how  much  Karen  loved  yon  knows  that  she  would  n't  have  made 
off  like  that  without  you'd  treated  her  ugly.  That'll  be  the 
trouble  with  most  of  your  friends,  I  reckon.  Who  'e  your  other 
letter  from?" 

Madame  von  Marwitz  roused  herself  from  her  state  of  con- 
templation. She  opened  the  second  letter  saying,  tersely: 
"  Scrotton." 

"  She  ain't  likely  to  take  sides  with  Karen,"  Mrs.  Talcott 
observed,  inserting  her  hand  once  more  in  the  stocking  she  was 
darning,  these  homely  occupations  having  for  the  last  few  days 
been  brought  into  the  music-room,  since  Mercedes  would  not  be 
left  alone.  "  She  was  always  just  as  jealous  of  Karen  as  could 
be." 

She  proceeded  to  dam  and  Madame  von  Marwitz  to  read,  and 
as  she  read  a  dark  flush  mounted  to  her  face.  Clenching  her 
hand  on  Miss  Scrotton's  letter,  she  brought  it  down  heavily  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  she  sat  in.  Then,  without  speaking,  she 
got  up,  tossed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Talcott,  ap  began  to  pace  the 
room,  setting  the  furniture  that  she  encountered  out  of  her  way 
with  vindictive  violence. 

"My  Darling,  Darling  Mercedes,"  Miss  Scrotton  wrote, 
"  This  is  too  terrible.  Shall  I  come  to  you  at  once  ?  I  thought 
this  morning  after  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Forrester  and  read  your  heart- 
breaking letter  that  I  would  start  to-day ;  but  let  me  hear  from 
you  i  you  may  be  coming  up  to  town.  If  you  stay  in  Cornwall, 
Mercedes,  you  must  not  be  alone;  yoi  must  not;  and  I  am,  as 
you  know,  devoted  heart  and  soul.  If  all  the  world  turned 
against  you,  Mercedes,  I  ahould  keep  my  faith  in  yon.    I  m 
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^^}Z!Z:^'^^l7o:t,  ^f  --  i.  in  London 

«.d  the  xnieerable  little  cnSre\Tln^  T"^  ^'f'  '«'""'  "^ 
t'on.  The  Btorjr  that  Bhe  hw  heaTd  .L  vJ?-"'"'""  '«*'»''^- 
I^ndon  wiU  believe -is  the  rrn^  ^^"^  believes -and  that 
astrou^ly,  have  lent  colon  to'™  „'  Tl'fi?'.*!:''*.'''"'*'''  '"  <^'- 
dnvms  Karen  away.  My  r^r  ^w  i'  "•'  '""*""  i'^^o^T. 
"ot  tell  you  that  /„n£Ci'  ^"Vwt""?  '"^"^'  ^'  "^-^d 
m  every  line,  and  ig  but  tnT™  ■    ^***®'"  ™»»»  t™e  to  me 

had  you  but  istened  to  Lvw«  ™^'""?°'"'-°'>*f «'«"!«'- 
Do  yon  remember  ha^'i'^^^ TuTa,'""'"'  *'*  ^^"''ed  nun. 
pearls  before  swine?  And  von  "  \  ^°^  ""*  "tattering  your 
convince  me  as  it  seemed  to  do  Mr£T  °'  f  "*°  ^^^  "»* 
le«  woman  is  not  found -late  at'  ^c-hf  •  "^  '"^'^'y  «^»«- 
I  cannot  forget  Karen's  origins  Th»r^  "I?  "  ""^'«  "O"- 
ment  of  reckless  passion  Z    n        ?""*  ^  '°  ^er  the  ele- 

Jdealis^  account  of  h^^d^L^hTtn"  "^'""^^  "  '''«Wy 
to  see  Antigone  in  the  clutehes^  rw        *^^°"  *°««*her  was 
Mfasfaction  in  knowing  4at  the  m^i^r'^^'^    '^'"'  »  «<»°e 
Md.is  haunted  by  the  idLtwT""^  "''"«« "^''t^acted 
«ucide.    Betty  JardineMj^th*^*^^*  """^  '"^^  «°""^tted 
have  to  appear  at  the  inqu^t  -!.  oS  mv  T  T  '"'^  ^^  ^""'"J 
I  feel  snre  that  this  is  iiSpTss  ble     T?^  ^°°'  Mercedes  I  -  But 
Karen  from  you  and  it^Hn  tr  l^^',  "?*  ^.'i'*^'^^'  ^^^ 
f3  8f«'g  everybody  that  I  cSn    Zt^u  n'l^^^J'  '«*'°°-    I 
Thei,^es8isinthecountrv  Thav^Z:*/"  have  my  version, 
to  her  at  once  if  you  do  ^tZnit^Z     f-  ^-  ^"  *'"'*  ^  ''"1  go 
"hould  have  the  facts^T^'°'^''5j»i»>IH,rtant  that  she 
™nou«  reach  her.    Dear  Mr?  Po^^*^'""  ^^'''  abominable 
do  loyallyj  you  may  count  ^on  f  °"f^^  ^^<^.  I  am  sure,  to 
Jts  breath  iarms  anTiTer      *'  S^°  \'''  •-'^'•^'  ^ut 
letter  as  I  do.  '  "*®  °°«»  not  interpret  your 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  one     Wire  to  me  please,  at  once 
Ever  and  always  ton  Eleanor  devZ^}. 
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"  Well,"  Mri.  Talcott  commented  werily,  folding  the  letter  snd 
glancing  at  Madame  Ton  Marwitz ;  "  ahe  don't  let  any  grais  grow 
under  her  feet,  doea  ihe?    Do  yor.  want  her  down?  " 

"Want  herl  Why  ahonld  I  want  her  I  The  inroflerable 
fool! "  cried  Madame  von  Marwitz  still  striding  to  and  fro  with 
tigerish  regularity.  "  Does  she  think  me,  too,  a  fool,  to  be  taken 
in  by  her  grimaces  of  loyalty  when  it  is  as  apparent  as  the  day 
that  delight  is  her  chief  emotion.  Here  is  her  opportunity  — 
parhleul  —  At  last !  I  am  in  the  dust  —  and  if  also  in  the  dock 
so  much  the  better.  She  will  stand  by  me  when  others  fall  away. 
She  will  defend  the  prostrate  Titaness  from  the  Tultures  that 
prey  upon  her  and  gain  at  last  the  significance  she  has,  for  so 
long,  so  eagerly  and  so  fruitlessly  pursued.  Ah  I  —  par  exemple  I 
Let  her  come  to  me  expecting  gratitude.  I  will  spurn  her  from 
me  like  a  dog  I"  Madame  von  Marwitz,  varying  her  course, 
struck  a  chair  aside  as  she  spoke. 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  fly  out  at  her  if  I  was  yon,"  said  Mrs. 
Talcott.  "  She  'b  as  silly  aa  they  make  'em,  I  allow,  hut  it 's 
all  to  the  good  if  her  silliness  keeps  her  sticking  to  you  through 
thick  and  thin.  It's  just  as  well  to  have  someone  around  to 
drive  off  the  vultures,  even  if  it's  only  a  scarecrow  —  and  Miss 
Scrotton  is  better  than  that  She 's  a  pretty  brainy  woman,  for 
all  her  silliness,  and  she's  pretty  fond  of  you,  too,  only  you 
haven't  treated  her  as  well  as  she  thinks  you  ought  to  have, 
and  it  makes  her  feel  kind  of  spry  and  cheerful  to  see  that  her 
time 's  come  to  show  you  what  a  fine  fellow  she  is.  Most  folks 
are  like  that,  I  guess,"  Mrs.  Talcott  mused,  returning  to  her 
stocking,  "they  don't  suffer  so  powerful  over  their  friends' 
misfortunes  if  it  gives  them  a  chance  of  showing  what  fine  fel- 
lows they  are." 

"  Friends ! "  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated  with  scorching 
emphasis.  "  Friends  1  Truly  I  have  proved  them,  these  friends 
of  mine.  Cowards  and  traitors  all,  or  crouching  hounds.  I  am 
to  be  left,  I  perceive,  with  the  Scrotton  as  my  sole  companion." 
But  now  she  paused  in  her  course,  struck  by  a  belated  memory. 
"  You  had  a  letter.  You  have  heard  from  the  husband." 
"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott, "  and  you  may  as  well  see  it." 
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Zf^VT^lr^"  '-**•'  '-»  -^'  ««,  he.p  of  d«ni.g 

tion.,  she  .tood  hig  -  her  efeS  '*Tk  ^  '^'"^  '°«*'- 

"He  ain't  u  violent  a.  mi!L  k!     ^  "?  *^*  ^found. 
cott  suggested.    vS^s^Z'lt,"'^'''  ^'^"  ""•  ^W- 

one  that  .ight.itig1te*t.':tu:iS°f  **'"^"*^'^»  " 

W  pacing,  with  a^tter  liugh  "Id  t^tv  1'^^°^*'  "'""'"« 
«ntly,  « that  I  hoped  —  bnt  t™i„  xT  \  ^^^°^'  '^^  "'"^  P^m- 
to  reconcile  them  I  To  tMn  wi^^ w^^  " '''"'  '^^  °>y  heart - 
anintennediao-  Itwas^S  l'rf"*,f  '^'''^'  *°  ^aren  a, 
Mrs.  Forr.ste/-thari  Zr^K  "''"rr-*''''*I*°l'l 
and  gentleness  and  that  Kr^H  °  °'  '  -''*  »"  ^o™ 
"And  you '11  recoZt ••  1  •  *  w      .Jl^°  "**  "'^''  «  Egress." 

keep  your'handsTa  anTtfa^Vo^K *''''  '  1°'^^°"  *" 
as  It  was.  Why  I  guess  vou  ,17/^  """"^f  enough  mischief 
wanted  to  get  rid  ofKaren  and  to  .w  «°  ^'"=''-    ^o" 

J^u^se^;  that .  the  truth,  Z%  So n^teif  tL^ L^i? 

do;^  h«e  as  soo^  as  .hf 's'^nlh  °D"Sr»  ^°"'^  '^^^  ^- 

Her  fcYiort  tVh°:f  srr.T^''-"^-  -^^^ 

force  of  her  fury  had  .asl  I"  */*  ^  '"'  ^"*«-"    The 

^themselves  fYlt'"'  ralCSsetdt"^"""  ^''^  '^- 

fo''d%Khrda;  ?:kTrt^°^-  /  '-^  ^--  ^«  -t 

she  is  in  London."   ^  '  ^  ^°  *°  ^°^o"-    I  believe  that 

Mrs.  Taleott  faced  her     «Tf  =%»'=•    t     j 
«  «ooa  by  Mr.  JardirTe*  «,  by  you  »         ^''^°°  "^^ '"  '"'  ^"^^ 
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«  Y«i;  th»t  miy  be,"  Mid  MercwK  »aA  diiweaon,  toow,  lud 
eridently  the  maitery;  "bnt  Karen  will  not  lafoN  to  tee  me. 
I  mnit  lee  her.  I  mnit  implore  her  forgivenee  i.  Yon  would  not 
oppoie  that,  would  yon,  TaUie?" 

•'  No,  I  'd  not  oppoae  your  uking  her  to  forgiTe  you,"  Mrt. 
Talcott  conceded,  <*  when  ahe  'a  got  back  to  her  huaband.  Only  I 
adviae  you  to  atay  where  you  are  till  you  hear  ahe 'a  found." 

"I  will  do  aa  you  aay,  Tallie,"  said  Madame  Ton  Marwiti 
meekly.  She  went  to  the  piano,  and  leating  heraeU  began  to 
play  the  WoMUmptrir'v  Clavier. 


Un. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

S^^Jl^A  ^  P"**^  •'"«'  Karen'.  diMDne««n«.     ti. 
tiy  had  been  warciied  •  i^nAr.     "'"PP**'*'"*.    The  conn- 

•^>  paper,  weTe  ^^^  tb™  J' -T  ^^^  ex^inei. 
f'^i^  girl  Karen  b^ilt^  "''?  .Portrait,  of  the 
dead,  it  «,eined,  ^henl^l^'^£  Z^T*""^  !"°"'  *'>'"' 

^^ra^eraci/£S  - ---t.? 

gt^  •»>-  .ro.  her,  ha'ffiir.S  IrSil:?: 

Iwnd.    She  Traa  to  be  alone  tiI^^^^^«'  '  ^^  '''*  «  l«tleg. 

.t  once  an  oppr^ion  afd  a  reliS  ^h!  «"'.  T«°,  '  *'»  ""'""d" 
jy«  to  ga«,  w«eeinglv  over  the  W«  !?   ""^  ^"'^      ""°«  her 
fer  or  to  look  dow?  «^^elS«?r^  "*'!.*'     ^  •**«*"> 
%  .t  her  feet    The^S^^Wt  of  «  T  °'  7'*=*"''  '•>" 
Victor     He  lay  ^th  hi.  h^  oK  1*1^!.^°"*'  '"!^  '«'«='"='J 
Me  of  qnie«!encej  but  hi.  ear?«^^°u!?  P*'"  in  an  atti- 
^  eye.,  a.  he  turned  the^  no»  InT/™'"^  *°  watchfnlnese, 
were  troubled.    Aware  ofZ^lZ  „f  «"  "^  ^  •'^  "»^«*«» 
,7*  Marwit,  stooped  «riA^^  "L'l.rS''""''' ^"'"»'' 
WMprofonndlTMi    Vi^^^  *,  ^' .'"'^  ''*««•"    Her  voice 
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coast-gnards'  path  along  the  cIi£E-top.  The  white  stones  that 
mark^  the  way  for  the  coast-guaids  made  a  wide  detour  behind 
Uadame  Ton  Marwitz's  property  and  this  nearer  egress  to  the 
cliff  was  guarded  by  a  large  placard  warning  off  trespassers. 
Tet,  looking  in  tha  direction  of  the  voices,  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz,  to  her  astonishment,  saw  that  three  ladies,  braving  the 
interdict,  were  actually  marching  down  in  single  file  upon  her. 

One  was  elderly  and  two  were  young;  they  wore  travelling 
dress,  and,  as  she  gazed  at  them  in  chill  displeasure,  the  features 
of  the  first  became  dimly  familiar  to  her.  Where,  she  could  not 
have  said,  yet  she  had  seen  that  neat,  grey  head  before,  that  box- 
like hat  with  its  depending  veil,  that  firmly  corseted,  matronly 
form,  with  its  silver-set  pouch,  suggesting,  typical  of  the  travel- 
ling American  lady  as  it  was,  a  marsupial  species.  She  did  not 
know  where  she  had  *een  this  lady ;  but  she  was  a  travelling 
American;  she  accosted  one  in  determined  tones,  and,  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  she  had  waylaid  and  inconvenienced  her.  Ma- 
dame von  Marwitz,  as  the  three  trooped  down  upon  her,  did 
not  rise.  She  pointed  to  the  lower  terrace.  "  This  is  private 
property,"  she  said,  and  her  aspect  might  well  have  turned  the 
unwary  visitors,  Acteon-like,  into  stags,  "I  must  ask  you  to 
leave  it  at  once.  You  see  the  small  door  in  the  garden  wall 
below;  it  is  unlocked  and  it  leads  to  the  village.  Good-day  to 
you." 

But,  with  a  singularly  bright  and  puckered  look,  the  look  of  a 
surf-bather,  who  measures  with  swift  eye  the  height  of  the  roll- 
ing breaker  and  plunges  therein,  the  elderly  lady  addressed  her 
with  extraordinary  volubility. 

"Baroness,  you  don't  remember  us  —  but  we've  met  before, 
we  have  a  mutual  friend:  —  Mrs.  General  Tollman  of  St.  Paul's, 
Minnesota. —  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  again :  —  Mrs.  Slifer 
—  Mrs.  Hamilton  K.  Slifer:  — my  girls,  Maude  and  Beatrice. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  making  your  acquaintance  over  a  year 
ago.  Baroness,  at  the  station  in  London,  just  before  you  spiled, 
and  we  had  some  talks  on  the  steamer  to  that  perfectly  charm- 
ing woman.  Miss  Scrotton.  I  hope  she's  well.  We're  over 
again  this  year,  you  Bee;  we  pine  for  dear  old  England  and 
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Bwiftly  .nd  depAcTSSy-SrS  i:    ^^"'"  ''"'«''*^ 
English  eirlg    the  Bn^^T    ^^^''^  «*  so  often  taken  for 

frieTsSngSnuCT''  .^^  T"  ^'^-    ^«'^«  «^t 

lire.  Baroness,  to  have  fflautift.1  „,*'  «"*'?'*  ^^^^  Pl««- 
Bplendid  dogLhow  d'Ti^n  ^- .  ^'""P''  of  you -with  your 
members  ml;  we  p^tfed^hil'7'"*  V^^^  ^  ^°  ^«««^«  he  re- 
niece  was  iomir^S:  We  sarM  ''*  *''1«*««'»'  ''hen  your 
Baroness -such  a  ^^.,J  ■  ^"-  '^*^'^«  «»«  otW  day, 
-ry  to  see  R  so'de""te  "C^T'  ^-^^^  -'- 
place  for  her.  We  strved  tW  tl,  /°'''*.  '^  ^  J"'*  *« 
cause  my  Beatrice  h^™  I  *''^^  ^^^^  «**«'  lan<3ing,  be- 

have a  iWJst  Cre'^IS.ir"'  ""'  ^."""^^d  ';r  to 
Mrs.  Jardine's  getting  bitter ''^^     "^  "^^  ^^    ^  ^°  l'°P« 

dectUtd  ;tire  SS  Madf '  "t^P"^'  ^^^^  ^  -  "f 

in  her  bewildL^Tditati^n  ^^^'^'^^"'^^^^^  ''^°  '"'^  "''"^ 
arm,  her  white  cIoaTca^ht  «bn^l  f'.  ^J'  ^°°^  ^""""^^  ^eiw 
to  check  the  ton^S  of  £  h  aSs  tf  'T^  "°  "PP'''*'"'*^ 
swiftly  and  as  casuallv  Tty,        *  t  ^^  '^*  ^"'^s  came  as 

ut:Sce^^f/whrdo'^;lX''of  L?^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^  -"^'  - 

groLTto^V^rrLtl'^i^^^r  "^^^r,'  -  *»>«  •'-ic- 
afterwards  that  she  se^Zd  t  f.  i  •^-  v"  ™°'^«'  "^  "'^r 
thing  was  doing.  ^  *°  *'"'  '*  ">  ^"  hones  that  some- 

buSSg'Sd's^S:;- '« wrh^'Tii'TP'^'  "'^'^^  -*' 

^  America,"  .e  saS,  %  we  tSuSrrm&"cS\r  S 
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in  London  and  Bee  that  splendid  temple  you'd  given  her — -m 
heard  all  about  that,  too.  I  never  saw  a  picture  of  him,  but  I 
knew  her  in  a  minute,  naturally,  though  she  did  look  so  pulled 
down.    Why,  Baroness — what 's  the  matter  I " 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  suddenly  clutched  Mrs.  Slifer'g  arm 
with  an  almost  appalling  violence  of  mien  and  gesture. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated,  shak- 
ing Mrs.  Slifer's  arm.  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
My  niece  has  been  lost  for  a  week  I  The  whole  country  is  search- 
ing for  her  I  Where  have  you  seen  her?  When  was  it?  An- 
swer me  at  once ! " 

"  Why  Baroness,  by  all  means,  but  you  need  n't  shake  my  head 
off,"  said  Mrs.  Slifer,  not  without  dignity,  raising  her  free  hand 
to  straighten  her  hat,  "We've  never  heard  a  word  about  it. 
Why  this  is  perfectly  providential. —  Baroness  —  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  go  on  shaking  me  like  that  I've  got  a  very  delicate 
stomach  and  the  least  thing  upsets  my  digestion." 

"Jtutes  deuxt"  Madame  von  Marwitz  cried,  dropping  Mrs. 
Slifer's  arm  and  raising  her  hands  to  her  head,  while,  in  the 
background.  Miss  Beatrice's  kodak  gave  a  click— "Will  the 
woman  drive  me  mad !    Karen !    My  child  I    Where  is  she  1 " 

"Why,  we  saw  her  at  the  station  at  Brockenhurst  —  in  the 
New  Forest  —  did  n't  we  Maude,"  said  Mrs.  Slifer, "  and  it  must 
have  been — now  let  me  see — "  poor  Mrs.  Slifer  collected  her 
wits,  a  bent  forefinger  at  her  lips.  "To-day's  Thursday  and 
we  got  to  Mullion  yesterday  —  and  we  stopped  at  Windiester 
for  a  day  and  night  on  our  way  to  the  New  Forest,  it  was  on 
Saturday  last  of  course.  We  'd  been  having  a  drive  about  that 
part  of  the  forest  and  we  were  taking  the  train  and  they  had 
just  come  and  we  saw  them  on  the  opposite  platform.  He  was 
just  helping  her  out  of  the  train  and  we  did  n't  have  any  time 
to  go  round  and  speak  to  them  — " 

"  They  I "  Madame  von  Marwitz  nearly  shouted.  "  She  was 
with  a  man  I  Last  Saturday !  Who  was  it?  Describe  him  to 
me  I  Was  he  slender  —  with  fair  hair — dark  eyes — the  air 
of  a  poet?"    She  panted.    And  her  aspect  was  w  nngolai 
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SSd'S'^ir  ■'"'•'  """-  ■"■"-fc"!  ~ai».^ 

-diss  r.'?5  Sa^s  saH?.r "" -'^ 

was  her  husband.    She  l^k^}^a  '^  ,*"*  ^  eonclnded  he 

«  Fleshy  ?  »  Madame  v™  m!^  -f  ^^'^  ""''  '""°'^'  Baroness." 
W  n.oan!  was  aW  TacefSr  «S?''  '^^  "^^  -^^'  '- 
">an?  A  stout  old  m^?^  ghe  heS  hf'  T/'^.  ^°  "'-^ 
pressed  to  her  head.    "What  sta,Au  5'"*'  *»*r««!tedly 

I»  it  a  stranger  she  has  met/''      "'"^  "^  ^"^  ^'^''  ^no'? 

Had-;?:  ir^::^--.:s'c\TZ'  n  =— •  =« 

noticing  his  hair-  and  hp  »!.     11^  '°^  of  red -I  remember 

Win  it  Z'ZM:;ztt!::^  -^  -  -« •^^^  '^^^ « 

whilfMrfsii;.?;trStrt*T^^^  '••«  '^^  ''«^. 
that  she  might  esca^hef-i^  1  ^  "  """  '"'  ^•"'^H  afraid 
above  Mrs.  s4ThLd  a^  t^^™  "w.^"^  '^^^  «  ^^^  gaze 
Beatrice.  «  Bed  hairTl  A  W  ^'^  ^'  "^'^^  Maude  and 
•ha^n?  Did  he  wX  eyegla^^?  'mf  h'.T.' l'^'^'^^  "'*»" 
Clan?    Did  he  look  like^  pll.-  ^  *  **  &«»  of  a  musi- 

j^^„  °°^  JUte  an  Englishman — an  EngUsh  gentle- 

AefSi'^.Tfttt:r?rt^*^  *•>  ^"*  "^^t--' 

Maude  and  BeaWce  wm  Sat  V,  I  ''V^'^"  *"  ^"^  ^  ■««  *« 
than  English.  H^loT^tst  hJ;  1^""'  ^""^  ""•«>  ««™an 
"Pra^  IJppwT«1j?iadl^™'"J*"'J«°t'  BaroneM.- 
bacfc  upon  the  seat  from"tich^v  T.^"^*^-  She  sank 
before  bsp  eyes.  "''  **  '"^  ™«°'  P^tti^g  «  hand 

int:^1i'tiVe'^X''?h:Ze:T  '*•'  ^"^'"^  "'^"^  - 
near  «>d  ga»d  ta  sZce  upon  ttT^.Tw"'^  '"^'1  ^"^'"^ 
carefully  adjusting  her  cm^a  .Iff?  I*""''"'  """^  S™"*' 
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aniiong  dog  at  her  kneeg,  found  ita  way  into  the  American  prew 
and  illuBtrated  touchingly  the  story  of  the  lost  adopted  child. 
Madame  von  Marwits  was  not  sorry  when,  among  a  batch  of 
press-cuttings,  she  came  across  the  photograph  and  saw  that  her 
most  genuine  emotion  had  been  thus  made  public. 

She  looked  up  at  last,  and  the  dizziness  of  untried  and 
perilous  freedom  was  in  her  eyes;  but  curious,  now,  of  other  ob- 
jects, they  took  in,  weighed  and  measured  the  Utile  group  before 
her  r  power  grew  in  them,  an  upwelling  of  force  and  strategy. 

She  smiled  upon  the  Slifers  and  she  rose. 

"  You  have  done  me  an  immeasurable  service,-"  she  said,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  took  Mrs.  Slifer's  hand  with  a  noblo  dignity. 
"  You  have  lifted  me  from  despair.  It  is  blessed  news  that  you 
bring.  My  child  is  sale  with  a  good,  a  talented  man;  one  for 
whom  I  have  the  deepest  affection.  And  in  the  New  Forest  — 
at  Brockenhurst  — on  Saturday.    Ah,  I  shall  soon  have  her  in 

my  arms."  ,  „  ,,     , 

Still  holding  Mrs.  Slifer's  hand  she  led  them  up  the  terraces 
and  towards  the  house.  « I'he  poor  chUd  is  ill,  distraught  She 
had  parted  from  her  husband  —  fled  from  him.  Ah,  it  has  been 
a  miserable  affaji-,  that  marriage.  But  now,  aU  will  be  weU. 
Bon  meul  what  joyl  What  peace  of  heart  you  have  brought 
mel  I  shall  be  with  her  to-morrow.  I  start  at  once.  And  you, 
my  good  friends,  let  me  hear  your  plans.  Let  me  be  of  service 
to  you.  Come  with  me  for  the  last  stage  of  your  journey.  I 
wiU  not  part  with  yon  willingly." 

« It 's  all  simply  too  wonderful.  Baroness,"  Mrs.  Slifer  gasped, 
as  she  skipped  along  on  her  short  legs  beside  the  goddess-like 
stride  of  the  great  woman,  who  held  her  — who  held  her  very 
tightly.  "  We  were  just  going  to  drift  along  up  to  Tintagel  and 
then  work  up  to  London,  taking  ^-  all  the  cathedrals  we  could 

on  our  way."  .        ,     i.      •  tv. 

"  And  yon  will  change  your  route  in  order  to  give  me  tne 
pleasure  of  your  company.  You  will  forfeit  Tintagel:  is  it  not 
80?"  Madame  von  Marwitz  smiled  divinely.  «  You  wJl  come 
with  me  in  my  car  to  Truro  where  we  take  the  train  and  I  will 
drop  you  to-night  at  the  feet  of  a  cathedraL    So.    Your  luggage 
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Slifer."  she  pre«ed  ttflS^s^Z.  1 1  "^  u  J""^^  y"^'  ^^ 
7th  me.  ha.  left  me  for  theXy  an^^  ^  '"•""*'  '''°  "^^ 
old  to  travel.  I  must  not  be  Ir!^'  r.L?'"'"'"'''  ■*"  «  ^ 
nesa  that  yo„  will  do  me  Now°l  n,"^  ?""•  "  "  «  kind- 
tea  will  be  brought  to  von  I  ZT^"  ''"*  ^'"  ""> ''«™  "^ 
few  moments."  ''^  """^^  ^*^P  yo"  waiting  but  for  a 

in  the  middle  of  it.^Z^Z^:.  ^f  y^"'  h^^ed  toge&er 
almost  in  whispers  "*  *^''"  '^'^^  awestruck  and  spoke 

"tii;^'«.?mrtSiSsrir  '"^  ^'^  ^"*  *»  ^'  -^. 

"  You  've  piiUed  it  off  tT^■      "  "^^  ''"°»-" 
«id  M.ude/gWng°om^hatTr."'t'''  ""^  "°  ^^^^ke/' 
"Do  look  at  that  ^rf^iTw  f   J^'^'  °P  "*  «>«  Sargent, 
picture.    Did  yTem  SUh'^  "^'^  *«  ^'^  °n  in  That 
foUow  you,  don't  thi?«      '""^^  P««J»J  a^d  the  eyes  seem  to 

Sli;e^^?I'^LuMn'ti?nd*J?Ur  ^"^  *°  "='"  ^^^  M- 
"All  the  same,"  B^Sli^f  f^^uT  'L'''"*'^  "^  '^"W  be." 
now  commented.  « I  dS'T't^nV  ?•'*'"«  ^°°"=  »*  "^e  group, 
ought  to  have  Sak^  y^  lik^^at  '1"  ""!''  *'  ^''  "^^ 
•^ed  the  appurtenances  o/Se',^,"'-  ^*»*™«  '''«'  ex- 
Mnchalance.  It  was  she  whin  «^*J0°"i  'ith  a  touch  of 
"•ted  on  the  pile7f  lugg^         ^^""^  ^^  '^''  «*  ^'  «*•«<"». 

ooking at"'^^'        '  *  ^'**  "O"!  •*  ^^^  heat  We've  te« 
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Hudcock  tt  thii  point  brotij^t  in  tea,  «nd  after  die  h^ 
placed  the  tray  and  diipowid  the  platea  of  cake  and  bread-and- 
butter  and  left  the  Slifera  alone  again,  Mrs.  Shfer  went  on 
under  her  breath,  seating  herself  to  pour  out  the  tea.  And 
do  look  at  this  teapot,  girls;  isn't  it  too  cute  for  words.  My  I 
What  wiU  the  Jones  say  when  they  hear  about  this  I  They  d 
give  their  eye-teeth  to  be  with  ns  now."  j      i_        t* 

The  Slifers,  indeed,  were  never  to  forget  their  adventure.  It 
was  to  be  impressed  upon  their  minds  not  only  by  its  supreme 
enviableness  but  by  its  supreme  discomfort.  It  was  almost  five 
when,  like  three  Ganymedes  uplifted  by  the  talons  of  a  fierce, 
bright  bird,  they  soared  with  Madame  von  Marwitz  towards 
Truro,  and  at  Truro,  in  spite  of  a  reckless  speed  which  desper- 
ately dishevelled  their'  hair  and  hats,  they  arrived  too  late  to 
catch  the  6.40  train  for  Exeter. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  strode  majestically  along  the  platform, 
her  white  cloak  trailing  in  the  dust,  called  for  station-masters, 
demanded  special  trains,  fixed  haughty,  uncomprehending  eyes 
upon  the  officials  who  informed  her  that  she  could  not  possibly 
get  a  train  until  ten,  resigned  herself,  with  sundry  exclamations 
of  indignation  and  stamps  of  the  foot,  to  the  tedious  wait,  saUed 
into  the  refreshment  room  only  to  sail  out  again,  mounted  the 
car  not  yet  dismissed,  bore  the  Slifers  to  a  hotel  where  they  had 
a  dinner  over  which  she  murmured  at  intervals  "Bon  Dieu. 
ut-ct-donc  T'^Vlel"  and  then,  in  the  chill,  dark  evening, 
toured  about  in  the  adjacent  country  untU  ten,  when  Burton 
was  sent  back  to  Les  SoUtudes  and  when  they  aU  got  mto  the 
train  for  Exeter.  „  ,     ,        ,   -  □, 

She  had  never  in  all  her  Ufe  travelled  alone  before.  She 
hardly  knew  how  to  procure  her  ticket,  and  her  helplessness  in 
regard  to  box  and  dressing-case  was  so  apparent  that  Mrs. 
SUfer  saw  to  the  one  and  Maude  carried  the  other,  together 
with  the  fur-lined  coat  when  this  was  thrown  aside. 

The  hours  that  thev  passed  with  her  in  the  train  were  the 
strangest  that  the  Slifers  had  ever  passed.  They  were  chiM, 
they  were  sleepy,  they  were  utterly  exhausted;  but  they  W 
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^I^Z'^  "*  *^'  ^'^'*^«'  "'P'o-d^t  "Weci  th.t  up. 

xn™t'«m,li'?  r^  ^"^'^  ^-  -other  -ndlter 
docUe  coiupirar  dltunmated  carriage  like 

<«^Xther'^tS':,far"^"'°'*^    ^^'^ '" -'^ 

avdl^  W^l  A  *v  •  •  -^^'^  ^*''»°'«  ^on  Marwitz  further 
availed  herself  of  the  aervices  of  Maude  and  Mrs  Slifer  ^rlhl 
wa.mcap.ble  of  unpacking  her  box  and  d^,^^t«     Ift 

Mad«ne  Ton  Marwit*  bade  Mr*  Slifer  u>d  Maude  the  kindeat 
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good-night,  imiling  dimly  at  them  orer  her  bed-room  owidIe< 
■tick  H  she  uihered  them  to  the  door.  "So,"  she  said;  "I 
leave  you  to  your  cathedral." 

When  the  Slifers  arose  next  day,  late,  for  they  were  very 
weaiy,  they  found  that  Madame  von  Marwita  had  departed  by 
an  early  train. 

Meanwhile,  at  Les  Solitudes,  old  Mrs.  Talcott  turned  from 
side  to  side  all  night,  sleepless.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with 
anxiety. 

BCaren  was  found  and  to-morrow  Mercedes  would  be  with  her ; 
she  had  sent  for  Mercedes,  so  the  note  pinned  to  Mrs.  Talcotf • 
dressing-table  had  informed  her,  and  Mercedes  would  write. 

What  had  happened?'  Who  were  i'le  unknown  ladies  who  had 
appeared  from  no  one  knew  where  during  her  absence  at  Helfton 
and  departed  with  Mercedes  for  Truro? 

"Something's  wrong.  Something's  wrong,"  Mrs.  Talcott 
muttered  to  herself  during  the  long  hours.  "I  don't  believe 
she's  sent  for  Mercedes  — not  unless  she's  gone  crazy." 

At  dawn  nhe  fell  at  last  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  She  drauned 
that  she  and  Mercedes  were  walking  in  the  streets  of  Cracow, 
and  Mercedes  was  a  little  child.  She  jumped  beside  Mrs. 
Talcott,  holding  her  by  the  hand.  The  scene  was  innocent,  yet 
the  presage  of  disaster  filled  it  with  a  strange  horror.  Mrs. 
Talcott  woke  bathed  in  sweat. 

"  1 11  get  an  answer  to  my  telegram  this  morning,  she  said 
to  herself.  She  had  telegraphed  to  Gregory  last  night,  at  once: 
"Karen  is  found.    Mewedes  has  gone  to  her.    That's  all  I 

know  yet"  „  .        i. 

She  clung  to  the  thought  of  Gregory's  answer.  Perhaps  he, 
too,  had  news.  But  she  had  no  answer  to  her  tdegram.  The 
post,  instead,  brought  her  a  letter  from  Gregory  that  had  been 
written  the  morning  before. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Talcott,"  it  raa.  "Karen  is  found.  The  de- 
tectives discovered  that  Mr.  Praai  lippheim  had  not  gone  to 
Germany  with  his  family.    They  traced  him  to  an  iaa  in  to 
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?«W„?*"*  ^  "  ^*^  ^^  "^  '■"  *^«»  hi"  name.    May 

"  Gregory  Jardine." 
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IT  wemed  to  Karen,  after  honn  had  paaaed,  that  die  had 
ceawd  to  be  tired  and  that  her  body,  wafted  by  an  inrolim* 
tary  rhythm,  waa  ai  light  as  thistle-down  on  the  wind. 

She  had  croeeed  the  Qoonhilly  Down*  where  the  moonlight, 
apreading  far  and  wide  with  vast  unearthly  brightness,  filled  all 
the  vision  with  immensities  of  space  and  brought  memories  of 
strains  from  Schubert'p  symphonies,  silver  monotonies  of  never- 
ending  sound. 

She  had  plunged  down  winding  roads,  blackly  shadowed  by 
their  hedgerow  trees,  passing  sometimes  a  cottage  that  slept 
between  its  clumps  of  fuchsia  and  veronica.  She  had  climbed 
bare  hill-sides  where  abandoned  mines  or  quarries  had  left 
desolate  mementoes  that  looked  in  the  moonlight  like  ancient 
toTQba  and  catacombs. 

Horror  lay  behind  her  at  Les  Solitudes,  a  long,  low  cloud  on 
the  horizon  to  which  she  had  turned  her  back.  The  misery  that 
had  overpowered  and  made  her  one  with  its  dread  realities  lay 
beneath  her  leet.  She  was  lifted  above  it  in  a  strange,  dis- 
embodied enfranchisement  all  the  night,  and  the  steady  blowing 
of  the  wind,  the  leagues  of  silver,  the  mighty  sky  with  its  far, 
high  priestess,  were  part  of  an  ecstasy  of  sadness,  impersonal, 
serene,  hallucinated,  like  that  of  the  music  that  accompanied 
the  rhythm  of  her  feet. 

The  night  was  almost  over  and  dawn  was  coming,  when,  on  a 
long  uphill  road,  she  felt  her  heart  flag  and  her  footsteps 
stagger. 

The  moon  still  rode  sharp  and  high,  but  its  light  seemed  con- 
centrated in  its  own  glittering  disk  and  the  world  was  visible  in 
an  uncanny  darkness  that  was  not  dark.  The  magic  of  the  night 
had  vanished  and  the  beat  of  vast,  winding  melodies  melted 
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mouth -from  whiA Tt^ST!),.  i?  '~\« ''••^ad  .bore  Ftl- 

•he  might  be  miiwd  and  SiIIT  *.  "^  '"'"  "^  ^^e  night 
»ot  think  of  PaCui  tJS  ISm"  .'•J'*""*^-  '^"y  '0"J<J 
walk  M  far.  In  the  toi^n  .^!  ,f  ""'*  "'""°  *»*  "he  could 
•nd  t.ke  the  e.Sy  tJ.S^  £X  2^  °°'^'  ^™*'''  '"t'^ 
'rith  Prau  LippheS  S^  th«  j^j  hy.  evening  ,he  would  be 
night.  ^^*"^    ^^ '"^ '^'1  «*«  it  all.  in  fl«he.,  iMt 

the  sewe  of  her  eLiSo„  L^!!,*V*"'^'"«f  •»»  J'"  ''"ehead, 
to  fix  her  thoughTon  the  t^^I     <'<"«.npon  her.    She  tried 
danced  in  her  ^^i.    '£ ^'S.TTlZ'^^  '"««="*•  ««* 
«  Ae  had  told  heTsto^Z  "^'''''«-°' **"•  T»'~«'"  ey««d 
«he  and  Qregoir  had^  the  Pattern  of  the  breakfast  ,et  that 
&  that  «emo?I_t^7,'^  ""'-"ot  *'*'  *«  "">"*  »<>* 
«««>  town  whe«  ehe  wL  to  flnT«  ^^  °'  f*""*  ''"'«  «•'- 
join  the  Lippheim.  thit^Ae  fl^    v^f?'  ''"  *""»'>  't  was  to 
^th  their..^  Sn^unS  t^,!'  vl^"^  "°*  ■**  •""  '"«  "  led 
held,  she  reacKf  Xo?   H«  S  "  "'  "P°°  '  '**«  *« 
hke  a  baUoon.  buffeted  LL  ^Z^T^^"".  T"**^  *°  ^'^<^ 
t«iled  with  le;jen  fXcLs^p*^  m      t  V  '''""  """"l-    She 
.he  pau«d  and  lookS  ^oZa?  the  w/°.*l'  '"*  '''^''  '^'^'^ 
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mItw  <bm  vpon  th*  other,  itatlthy,  nrift,  not  to  b*  cmipod. 
Sh«  Mw  the  horrible  kindneH  is  Mn.  Teleotf  •  eyes,  relegated, 
not  lelinquidied.  She  etw  henelf  pumed,  entrapped,  con- 
fronted by  Qregory,  equally  entrapped,  forced  by  her  need, 
her  helpleetnew,  to  come  to  her  and  coldly  determined  —  aa 
(he  had  leen  him  on  that  dreadfnl  CTening  of  their  parting— 
to  do  hit  duty  by  her,  to  make  her  and  to  keep  her  Mfe,  and 
hii  own  dignity  lecnre.  To  aee  him  again,  to  itrire  againit 
him  again,  weaponleai,  now,  without  refuge,  and  rerealed  to 
henelf  and  to  him  aa  a  creature  whoae  whole  life  had  been 
founded  on  illuiion,  to  etrive  not  only  againit  his  ironic  au- 
thority but,  wont  of  all,  againit  a  longing,  unarowed,  nnlooked 
at,  a  longing  that  crippled  and  unitrung  her,  and  that  ran 
under  everything  like  a  hidden  river  under  granite  hilla  — 
the  would  die,  she  felt,  rather  than  endure  it. 

She  had  closed  her  eyes  ai  ihe  leaned  her  head  against  the 
tree  and  when  ihe  opened  them  she  mw  that  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  had  turned  from  black  to  green  and  that  the  grass  wa> 
green  and  the  tea  and  sky  faintly  blue.  Above  her  head  the 
long,  carved  ripples  of  the  morning  cirri  flushed  with  a  heavenly 
pink  and  there  came  from  a  thicket  of  a  little  wood  the  firat 
soft  whistle  of  a  wakened  bird.  Another  came  and  then  an- 
other, and  suddenly  the  air  was  full  of  an  almost  jangling 
sweetness.  Karen  felt  herself  trembling.  Shudders  ran  over 
her.  She  was  ravished  to  life,  yet  without  the  answering  power 
of  life.  Her  longing,  her  loneliness,  her  fear,  were  pArt  of  the 
intolerable  loveliness  and  they  pierced  her  through  and  through. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet,  holding  the  tree  in  her  clasp,  anH, 
after  the  galvanised  effort,  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  a;^  i  again 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  bark. 

Then  it  was  that  she  heard  f-otetepn,  sudden  footsteps,  near. 
For  a  moment  a  paralysis  of  fear  held  down  her  eyelids.  "  Ac\ 
Oottl "  she  heard.  And  opening'  her  eyes,  she  saw  Franx  Lipp- 
heim  before  her. 

Franz  Lippheim  was  dressed,  very  strangely  dressed,  in  tweedi 
and  knicker-bockers  and  wore  a  soft  round  hat  with  a  quill  in 
it — the  oddest  of  hafa  —  and  had  a  knapsack  on  his  back. 


<^  tad  red-Vd  hS?hfa  SrhTl!!!f*!!*^  ^  "^^  "<Idy 
red  tia    H.  wu  Q^rmlir  flf^L^"  '!^'"°«f  "'l  '•right 

""4clrsr<s "''  °™-*°*'p*^      '  •"' '  ^''^"^ 

her  w^kln  "iftf;^,"th':„  J^;*-*  *"  7^^  "  h"  -PPnHich*! 
^  And  u.  not  .peakin,  Ma  oU.^1  I  d«pe«mg  a  vision. 

eyegIa.M,,gii,tenf„_  ,j°°'r-"d  even  '^  Franz',  tie  and 
lowered  her  gently  ioTZ^'^^VZ^  ''^■■jfht;  but  he  had 
•upporting  her  rfionldera  aKttin  T  "f  '''"•'*  ^'^'  '"d  '« 
•  little  while  he  made  W  drk.k  ll^'-.t^  ^'^*'  "P'-  After 
'peak  to  him.  "'""^  """"e  ""ilk  and  then  she  could 

^f^sTLTs^l  KaS;  ^.t'^i  f  e  l>«d  left  her 
The  ,h.me  and  pity  th^had  go^  with  i!  1"']^  "^  °^  ^er? 
flnpr,  on  her  lip,  .,  ,he  thoulht  of  T,nf  *7  ^'^'  ^'^  *!>"' 
left  her.    Her  mind  .^J^j  ^*'''«  «"'!  "f  >  hv  she  >i<^ 

^"  Franz,"  1  jfd.'^jS  t.tT^  "^'^'"^  '"^""i 
You  will  not  quertio'n  Je    Set'^ir    J  ^'"'  '«*'  ^ante. 
ha,  been  unkind  to  me     r  ..t  *  ^"^^  ^*^een  ng  ■  .he 

with  cl««r  tnoughtThe  fJu^a  IIS  'I^^^Z''^"  And'now 
Mdemlood  about  me  and  Tv  h^.^^''"  o^**"-  "  ^^' '""  »"' 
afraid  that  ,he  would  «nd  for  IL  I""?  ''*'■  '^""'^  I  wa, 
«  I  thought  Ae  w«.  Sz  JnSl^w  ^''%"  ?°*  "'  '<""'  "'^^ 
came.  Franz,  will  ^u  S  mj  toT  '.'="^^°  *°  l""  'hen  I 
I  «»>  going  with  yon^ll  to  Qemany^fr'  *°  ^"^  """"""^ 
hnng  there."  "ennany.    I  am  going  to  earn  my 

•t  Karen  in  eon,ten.atioa«oi?Sl'''r'''^-  ^'  ^^^ 
-  hM  been  unkind  to  you  ?  I,  K*  ^"^^Z '""'  ««**  ^ante 
^,  "Yes.  Franz:  you  murt  htu  °  **""«•  Karen?" 

tion  me."  '  ^°"  '""•*  '«''"«  ^ne.    You  muat  not  que^ 
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« Tnwt  me,  my  KAwn,"  »«id  Hew  Lippheim  now;  " *)  not 
fear  It  ehaU  be  u  you  say.  But  I  cannot  take  you  to  the 
Mutterchen  in  London,  for  she  is  not  there.  They  have  goM 
back  to  Germany,  Karen,  and  it  is  to  Germany  that  we  must  go. 

"  Can  you  take  me  there,  Franz,  at  once?  I  have  no  money; 
but  I  am  going  to  pawn  this  watch  that  Onkel  Ernst  gave  me. 

"  That  is  all  simple,  my  Karen.  I  have  money.  I  took  with 
me  the  money  for  my  tour;  I  was  on  a  walking-tour,  do  you  see, 
and  reached  Fklmouth  last  night  and  had  but  started  now  to 
pay  my  respects  at  Les  Solitudes.  I  wished  to  see  you,  Karen, 
and  to  see  if  you  were  weU.  But  it  is jery  far  to  your  village. 
How  have  you  come  so  far,  at  night?" 

"I  walked.  I  have  walked  all  night.  I  am  so  tired,  Franz. 
So  tired.  I  do  not  kn6w  how  I  shall  go  any  further."  She 
closed  her  eyes;  her  head  rested  against  his  shoulder. 

Franz  Lippheim  looked  down  at  her  with  an  infinite  com- 
passion and  gentleness.  "  It  will  all  be  well,  my  Karen ;  do  not 
fear"  he  said.  "The  train  does  not  go  from  Falmouth  for 
thTM  hours  still.  We  wiU  take  it  then  and  go  to  Southampton 
and  sail  for  Germany  to-night.  And  for  now,  you  will  drink 
this  milk  — so,  yes;  that  is  well;  — and  eat  this  chocolate;  — 
you  cannot;  it  will  be  for  later  then.  And  you  will  he  stiU 
with  my  cloak  around  you,  so ;  and  you  wUl  sleep.  And  I  wiU 
sit  beside  you  and  you  will  have  no  troubled  thoughts.  You 
are  with  your  friends,  my  Karen."  While  he  spoke  he  had 
wrapped  her  round  and  laid  her  head  softly  on  a  folded  gar- 
ment that  he  drew  from  his  knapsack;  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  saw  that  she  slept,  the  profound  sleep  of  complete  ex- 
haustion. 1    1.  liV       •       *.. 

Franz  Lippheim  sat  above  her,  not  darmg  to  light  his  pipe  for 
fear  of  waking  her.  He  watched  the  glory  of  the  sunnse.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  hour  in  Franz's  life. 

Phrases  of  splendid  music  passed  through  his  mind,  mingling 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea.  No  personal  pain  and  no  personal 
hope  was  in  his  heart.  He  was  uplifted,  translated,  with  the 
beauty  of  the  hour  and  its  significance. 

Karen  needed  him.    Karen  was  to  come  to  them.    He  was 
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joieehet  henceforward  in  his  lifo     it.  —.   ^ 

W.    Hewaeherfn^d     T^«»i*    f  *  *"  *»  «n"d  wd  help 

played  it     A^  wh^'h«  i^ji  1*'"^  *"  ^*  ^  "*^«'  »«f«e 
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CHAPTER  XUI 


MADAME  VON  MABWITZ  looked  out  from  her  fly  at  the 
ngly  little  wayside  inn  with  its  nariow  lawn  and  it»  bands 
of  early  flowers.  Trees  Tose  round  it,  the  moors  of  the  forest 
stretched  before.    It  was  remote  and  very  silent. 

Here  it  was,  she  had  learned  at  the  station,  some  miles  away, 
that  the  German  lady  and  gentleman  were  staying,  and  the 
lady  was  said  to  be  very  ill.  Madame  von  Marwitz's  glance, 
as  it  rested  upon  the  goal  of  her  journey,  had  in  it  the  look 
of  vast,  constructive  power,  as  when,  for  the  first  time,  it 
rested  on  a  new  piece  of  music,  realized  it,  mastered  it,  pos- 
sessed it,  actual,  in  her  mind,  before  her  fingers  gave  it  to  the 
world.  So,  now,  she  realized  and  mastered  and  possessed  the 
scene  Hkut  was  to  be  enacted. 

She  got  out  of  the  fly  and  told  the  man  to  carry  in  her  box 
and  dressing-case  and  then  to  wait.  She  opened  the  little  gate, 
and  as  she  did  so,  glancing  up,  she  saw  Franz  lippheim  stand- 
ing looking  out  at  her  from  a  ground-floor  window.  His  gaze 
was  stark  in  its  astonishment  She  returned  it  with  a  solemn 
smile.  In  another  moment  she  had  put  the  landlady  aside 
with  benign  authority  and  was  in  the  little  sitting-room.  "  My 
Franz!"  she  exclaimed  in  Qerman.  "Thank  Qod!"  She 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  burst  into  sobs. 

Franz,  holding  a  pipe  extended  in  his  hand,  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silence  his  eyes  still  staring  their  innocent  dismay 
over  her  shoulder.  Then  he  said:  "How  have  you  come  here, 
gnddige  Frcmt" 

"Come,   Franz!"  Madame  von  Marwitz  echoed,  weeping: 

"  Have  I  not  been  seeking  my  child  for  the  last  six  days  I    Love 

such  as  mine  is  a  torch  that  lights  one's  path  I     Come!    Yes;  I 

am  come.    I  have  found  her!    She  ia  safe,  and  with  my 

■Franz!" 

393 


yonandherhland''^    '  "^'''  ^'''"''  '""''^  ■*«  '«»"5- 
^^'^i':,  ^^l^S^-  --  -  a.w  He.  ..a 

y  ;  «id  I  will  «ake  confeBsfon  to  Z„  B^  "'l'^  '"  \"'^' 
has  punished  me  too  crnellv  t/i  ■""*  —  o°'— my  child 
At  nightl  It  was  the  t?rrnr„.I  Ti  "'  ''"'"'"*  "  ''o^d! 
it,  rrlnz.  Yes  it  has  b^  °'  ^".'^"^and  that  drove  her  to 
ill  when  she  wl't  Lt^nt^"  '  ^"''"'^  °^  **"°^-    She  was 

And  I  have  promised  to  take  Lre  of  her  fl^,l'"l  ^'^■ 
my  mother  in  Germanv  «n  JT  T.  ^  ""  to  take  her  to 
on  our  way  to  S^ntl^^  "'  "^i  ^  '"'^^l-  ^e  were 
with  the  Muttewhen  W^h^t   ^°"i?  '"''*  •^'  ^T^  ""ce, 

I  did  not  taLow  what  was  Slt?^  ^7  T  ^'''  ""^  '^'"""'"n. 
little  inn  wherT  ttie  MflSl,^>,         '^J''    ^"^  ^  remembered  this 

ago^  when  ,7lll  ^^^t^Z^riZ S^"^  ^*'"' 
good;  and  so  I  thoiifflif  nt  ),™      j  v        .    landlady  was  very 

when  she  is  better  I  SLf  ti"  he°  toT'*  ^""^  ''*™-  ^-t 
I  have  promised  it."  °  Germany,  jnadfjg  y„«. 

von'^M.'rS^^  t'::  '^tv  ^ /^r'^"^  """'  ^^  ^o  Madame 
hernostS  a  thonehSl^        **?  angularly,  and  with  them 
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There  wm  no  confewion  to  ta  made  to  Pranz.    Kwen  had 

spared  her.  ,     .  v     v    j 

She  looked  at  him,  looked  and  looked,  and  ahe  shook  her  head 
with  infinite  gentieness.    "But  Franz,"  she  said,  "I  do  not 
wish  her  to  go  back  to  her  husband.    I  was  in  fault,  yes,  grave 
fault,  to  urge  it  upon  her;  but  Karen's  terror  was  her  mistake, 
her  delirium.    It  was  for  my  sake  that  she  had  left  him,  Franz, 
because  to  me  he  had  shown  insolence  and  insult;  — for  your 
sake,  too,  Franz,  for  he  tried  to  part  her  from  all  her  fnends  and 
of  you  he  spoke  with  an  unworthy  jealouay.    But  though  uiy 
heart  bled  that  Karen  should  be  tied  to  such  a  man,  I  knew 
him  to  be  not  a  bad  man;  hard,  narrow,  but  in  his  narrownes? 
upright,  and  fond,  I  truly  beliered  it,  of  his  wife.    And  I  could 
not  let  her  break  her  majrriage  — do  you  not  see,  Fraaz,-— if 
it  were  for  my  sake.    I  could  not  see  her  young  life  ruined  in 
its  dawn.    I  wished  to  write  to  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Forrester 
—  who  is  also  Karen's  friend,  and  his,  and  I  offered  myself  as 
intermediary,  as  intercessor  from  him  to  Karen,  if  need  be. 
Was  it  so  black,  my  fault?    For  it  was  this  that  Karen  re- 
sented so  cruelly,  Franz.    Our  Karen  can  be  harsh  and  quick, 
you  know  that,  Franz.    But  no  I    Can  she  — can  you,  believe 
for  one  moment  that  I  would  now  have  her  return  to  him,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  any  longer  possible?    No,  Franz;  no;  no;  no; 
Karen  shall  naver  see  that  man  again.    Only  over  my  dead  body 
should  he  pass  to  her.    I  swear  it,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  myself. 
And  Franz,  dear  Franz,  what  I  think  of  now  is  you,  and  your 
love  and  byalty  to  my  Kareu.    You  have  saved  her;  you  have 
saved  me;  it  is  life  you  bring  — a  new  life,  Franz,"  and  smil- 
ing upon  him,  her  cheeks  still  wet  with  tears,  she  softly  sang 
Tristan's  phrase  to  Kurvenal:  "  Bolder  I  Treuert  —  wte  toll  dir 
Tristan  danken!"  ,.        ov 

Her  joy,  her  ecstasy  of  gratitude,  shone  upon  him.  She  was 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  his  famUy.  Trust,  for  himself  and  for 
his  loved  Karen,  went  out  to  her  and  took  refuge  beneath  the 
great  wings  she  spread.  And  as  she  held  his  hands  and  smiled 
upon  him  he  told  her  in  his  earnest,  honest  German,  aU  that  had 
h^pened  to  him  and  Karen;  of  his  walking-tour;  and  of  the 
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meeting  on  the  Falmonth  headland  at  dawn;  and  of  their 
jonmey  here.  "And  one  thing,  gnadig,  Fran,"  he  laid,  "that 
troubled  me,  but  that  wiU  now  be  well,  since  you  are  ^me  to 
M,  »  that  I  have  told  them  here  that  Karen  ia  my  wife  See 
fw  f^f'i", /""«'  the  good  landlady  knows  ua  all  and  knows 
™*^*^  J*"^'  ""^  Elizabeth  are  the  only  daughters  that 
the  Mutterehen  has -besides  the  little  ones.  I  remembered 
that  tiie  Mutterchen  had  told  her  this;  she  talked  much  with 
iier;  it  was  but  three  years  ago,  gnadige  Frau;  it  was  not  time 
^ough  for  a  very  Uttle  one  to  grow  up;  so  I  could  not  say  that 
^ren  was  my  sister;  and  I  have  to  be  much  with  her;  I  sit 
beside  her  aU  through  the  night -for  she  is  afraid  to  be  alone, 
the  ormM  Kxnd;  and  the  good  landlady  and  the  maid  must 
sleep.  So  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  right  to  teU  them  that 
FmTf""^  "y  ''"*•    '^°"  t"^^  «>'  too,  nicU  wahr,  gnadige 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  Ustened,  her  deeply  smiling  eyes 
following,  understanding  aU;  and  as  the  last  phase  of  the  story 
came  they  uoepened  to  only  a  greater  sweetnsss.  They  showed 
no  surprise.    A  content  almost  blissful  shone  on  Pranz  Lipp- 

"?  ",r"'  ^"«"  Ae  said.  "Tea,  you  have  done  rightly. 
AU  18  well ;  more  well  than  you  yet  perhaps  see.  Karen  is  safe, 
and  Karen  shaU  be  free.  What  has  happ>.ned  is  God-sent. 
Ine  situation  is  in  our  hands." 

For  a  further  moment,  silent  and  weighty,  she  gazed  at  him 
and  tiien  she  added:  «  There  need  be  no  fear  for  you  and  Karen, 
i  wiU  face  all  pain  and  difficulty  for  you  both.  You  are  to 
marry  Karen,  Franz." 

The  shuttle  that  held  the  great  gold  thread  of  her  plan  was 
throTO.  She  saw  the  pattern  stretch  firm  and  fair  before  her. 
Silently  and  sweetly,  with  the  intentness  of  a  sibyl  who  pours 
and  holds  forth  a  deep  potion,  she  smiled  at  him  across  the 
table. 

B^anz,  who  all  this  ti-nt  had  been  leaning  on  his  arms,  his 
Hands  m  hers,  his  eyes,  through  their  enlarging  pince-nez,  ftred 
on  her,  did  not  move  for  some  moments  after  the  astounding 
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itatement  reached  bim.  Hii  itillnen  and  his  look  of  aneatad 
atapor  auggested,  indeed,  a  large  blue-bottle  slung  aecnrely  in 
fhe  inbtle  threads  of  a  spider's  web  and  teduced  to  torpid 
acquiescence  by  the  spider's  stealthy  ministrations.  He  gazed 
with  mildness,  almost  with  blandness,  upon  the  enchantress,  as 
if  some  prodigy  of  nature  overtopping  all  human  power  of  com- 
ment had  taken  place  before  him.  The'-  in  a  small,  feeble  voice 
he  said:  "  Wats  meinen  Sie,  gnddige  Fraut" 

"  Dear,  dear  Franz,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  murmured,  press- 
ing his  hands  with  maternal  solicitude,  and  thus  giving  him 
more  tune  to  adjust  himself  to  his  situation.  "It  is  not  as 
strange  as  your  humility  finds  it.  And  it  is  now  inevitable. 
Tou  do  not  I  think  realize  the  position  in  which  you  and  Karen 
are  placed.  I  am  not  the  only  witness;  the  landlady,  the  doctor, 
the  maid,  and  who  kndws  who  else, —  all  will  testify  that  you 
have  been  here  with  Karen  as  your  wife,  that  you  have  been 
with  her  day  and  night.  Do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Jardine 
has  sought  to  take  Karen  back  or  would  try  to.  He  has  made 
no  movement  to  get  her  back.  He  has  most  completely  ac- 
quiesced in  their  estrangement.  And  when  he  hears  that  she 
has  fled  with  you,  that  she  has  passed  here,  for  a  week  almost, 
as  your  wife,  he  will  be  delighted  —  but  delighted,  with  all  his 
anger  against  you  —  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  divorcing  her 
and  setting  himself  free." 

But  while  she  spoke  Franz's  large  and  ruddy  face  had  paled. 
He  had  drawn  his  hands  from  hers  though  she  tried  to  retain 
them.  He  rose  from  his  chair.  "  But,  gndd'ge  Frau,"  he  said, 
"that  is  not  right.  No;  that  is  wrong.  He  may  not  divorce 
Karen." 

"How  will  yon  prevent  him  from  divorcing  her,  Franz?" 
Madame  von  Marwitz  returned,  holding  him  with  her  eye,  while, 
in  great  agitation,  he  passed  his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  fore- 
head and  hair.  "You  have  l.een  seen.  I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  had  seen  you  that  yon  and  Karen  were  here.  Already 
Karen's  husband  must  know  it.  And  if  you  could  prevent  it, 
would  you  wish  to,  Franz?  Would  you  wish,  if  you  could,  to 
bind  her  to  this  man  for  life?    Try  to  think  clearly,  my  friend. 


1  am  not  devote,  and  Ka^f':.  nn/  .     '°'i"^  ^^°«*J  ^nt 
huaband,  nor  are  yo^  Ske  mv  Inl  S^i'^"''  ""  "  ^^ 
that  one  bo  voun/so  hlL  i     ^     "°"^  '*"^«  K"e°-    I  eay 
her  life  wr  JKAe'^S;  "ri"'*""'*^'  ^'"'"  -*  '"'- 
you  and  Karen  can  aflorHo  snan  ™?,  T  "  y°"  '''"""?''»' 
gross  verdict.    Karen  will  h«J^t^  your  fingers  at  the  world'a 
I  wiU  cherish  ^Zn^e^ohM^"'  J  'l".*"^^  ^"  «''«"'d- 
defence.    In  less  th"n  a  vLffh^         '?''"*'^    We  make  no 
come  for  Karen  and  you'^^m  t  T  "^f '    ^'"'  ^""^  '^i" 
will  give  Karen  a  lari  L  i»\  ,?""^/'°°'  ""^  '"'"'«•    I 
life.    And  vou  and  s^wmV     •    o"  """*  ^o""  "°*hing  in  her 
«>d  your  ^at^ust   3  vr^^n'"^^'  '^^  7°-  fiends 
hoped  for  two  yerrs^ZlfeoL  f ''''  ^"^-    ^'"'*  ^  ^ad 
ahall  be  forgotten  »  "*  *°  J"*'"  '^'^  ^^  b«d  dream 

4^d\et?iron'aaif  3  ,?•  ^^f^  ^  ^^^^  - 
eyes  leaned  his  head  upon  Z^    J?'""**  ^«  '"""ds  before  his 
tions.    "Ach  QottJ   Zef:^flicHf^'^  broken  ejacula- 
think  onl    You  are  kind  HnT      -i-     l''^  happmess  is  not  to 
f  U  for  the^t.^B;t"K;«:;:l';„S""-   J^-I'^I^^-that 
Karen  I    She  does  not  love  me     H^^'tf /'""'  °"  ^"«« 
-e?    Never  for  one  molnt  ha^e  I  Wd    %?" '''^P^ ''*^ 
>ny  wiA  that  the  Mutterchen  wrote  to  vou  th-f  r  ""L''^'^^' 
««o.    No;  always  I  saw  it  •  shrr.V^'^f     '*  *""*'  ^^o  yea™ 
friendliness;  but  VZe'ntl         i'"^*""  ""'^  *«"  "^ '^^  • 
smirch  our  Karen^s  nZ'  «Z-  ""I  '''^'-    ^^"^  "  "^  »>«  *» 
disgrace  for  her    Ve^;snSf!,^''"- ,  "  ^"1  l'«  to  accept 
for  it  is  not  true     Ah  ^^!?-      ^    ''""  '""^  ^l^^  accusation, 
world.    Can  Z'  nS^'Z^TJ''''"'  ^""^  "«  ^"'"'^^  ^^  the 
Kansn  did  nof^Vmt?  »*  """"^  *'"*  "  '"  '^'-^^'  ^^ 

Pe2UXii:ui^1n°d  If^  n'  ^™*^^'  ''p- 

-%.  --  £^y""witru:t^iaVr  Tamil 
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Pr.ni'.  cri.p  uprtmdiBg  li.ir,  the  thick  rtai  rf  "-"J^ 
•an  the  thick  toger.  with  their  square  and  rather  dir^  «^ 
^d'thTlarge  turquoise  that  adon«d  one  of  them.    CogiUtaon. 
Klf^ontrol  and  fierce  determination  were  in  her  g«e;  ^^^  » 
Veiled  itself  again  in  gentleness  and.  with  a  steady  ^^nd  ^urt^t 
patience,  she  said:    «  You  are  astray,  my  fnend.  much  astray 
^i  ver;  ignorant.    Look  with  me  at  fact,  and  then  say,  ^  yon 
caa,  that  we  can  make  it  known  that  it  is  untrue     You  are 
Town  to  be  in  love  with  Karen;  you  are  known ^to  have  "ked 
me  for  her  hand.    Karen  makes  a  marriage  that  is  unhappy, 
Tis  kn':^  that  she  is  not  happy  wUh  h"  husband     Did  y^ 
rot  yourself  see  that  all  was  not  well  with  them?    It  has  been 
kLown  for  long.    You  arrive  in  London;  Karen  sees  you  again, 
ne°Way  she  flies  from  Mr.  Jardine  and  takes  ^i^i-T'^JZ 
at  your  lodgings.    Yes,  you  will  say,  but  your  mother,  your 
Sste",  too,  weS  there..    Yes.  the  world  will  ««'w«   "md  Je 
came  to  me  to  wait  till  they  were  gone  and  you  &««  j«  J«» 
her.    In  a  fortnight's  time  she  seizes  a  pretext  for  ^'■^g ^ 
_i  speak  of  whit  the  world  will  say  Franz -and  ™=ets jou 
WiU  L  world,  wiU  Karen's  husband,  be-  re  that  it  was  by 
ch.mce?    She  is  found  hidden  with  you  here,  those  who  see 
fo^ome  to  me;  it  is  so  I  find  you,  «id  she  is  here  bearmg 
your  name.    Come,  my  friend,  it  is  no  question  of  saying  Karen 
C  s^rches;  th;  world  wUl  say  that  it   s  your  du^  a.,  an 
honourable  msii  to  marry  Karen.    Better  that  she    honla  ^e 
known  as  your  wife  than  as  your  abandoned  ^""f!«»-    »« 
S^X  the  world,  Franz.    And  though  we  know  that  it  speaks 
£i  we  h' ve  no  power  to  undeceive  it.    But  now,  mark  me 
mrfriend-  I  have  no  wish  to  undedeive  tt.    I  do  not  see  the 
Ttoryrtold  even  in  these  terms,  as  disgraceful;  I  do  not  «,e  my 
S  smirched.    I  am  not  one  who  we^hs  the  hnman  heart 
^d  its  needs  in  the  measures  of  convention.    Bravely  and  m 
Sl^^^  frees  herself.    So  be  it.    ^ou  say  tjt  she  dc« 
not  love  you.    I  say,  Franz,  how  do  you  know  that?    1  mJ 
ftit  if  she  does  not  love  you  yet,  she  wiU  love  you;  and  I  add^ 
Franz,  for  the  full  ease  of  your  conscience,  that  if  Karen,  wha 
L  i«  free,  does  not  wish  to  marry  you,  then-it  is  very  smipto 
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—  •he  nnwiiu  with  me  and  does  not  marry.  Bnt  what  I  aak 
of  you  now  ia  bravery  and  diacretion,  for  our  Earen'e  take. 
fflie  moat  be  freed;  in  your  heart  you  know  that  it  ia  well  that 
Karen  should  be  freed.  In  your  heart  you  know  that  Karen 
miwt  not  be  bound  till  death  to  this  man  she  loathes  and  dreads 
and  inll  never  see  again.  If  not  you,  Franz,  is  it  not  possible 
that  Karen  may  love  another  man  one  day?    But  it  is  you  that 

v  J"^m'°'*'  ^^'  '*  "  ^"^  "^  ^°^^  1  '"^"^  ™y  Karen's 
heart.    Tell  me,  Franz,  am  I  not  right  in  what  I  say  ?  " 

For  some  time  now  Franz  had  been  looking  at  her  and  her 
voice  grew  more  tender  and  more  soft  as  she  saw  that  he  found 
no  word  of  protest.  He  sat  upright,  still,  at  intervals,  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  his  hair,  breathing  deeply,  near  tears, 
yet  arrested  and  appeased.  And  hope,  beautiful,  strange  hope, 
luikmg  Itself  to  the  intuitions  of  the  dawn  when  he  had  sat 
above  Karen's  sleep,  stole  into  his  heart.  Why  could  it  not 
be  true?  Why  should  not  Karen  come  to  love  him?  She 
would  be  with  him,  free,  knowing  how  deep  and  tender  was  his 
love  for  her,  and  that  it  made  no  claim.  Would  not  her  heart 
answer  his  one  day?  And  as  if  guessing  at  his  thoughts 
Madame  von  Marwitz  added,  the  dimness  of  tears  in  her  own 
eyes:  " See,  my  Franz,  let  it  be  in  this  wise.  I  bring  Karen 
to  your  mother  in  a  few  days;  bhe  will  be  strong  enough  for 
travel  m  a  few  days,  is  it  not  so?  She  wiU  chen  be  with  you 
and  yours  in  Germany,  and  I  watching  over  you.  So  you  will 
see  her  from  day  to  day?  So  you  will  gently  mend  the  torn 
young  heart  and  come  to  read  it  And  you  may  trust  a  wise 
old  woman,  Franz,  when  I  prophesy  to  you  that  Karen's  heart 
will  turn  and  grow  to  yours.  You  may  trust  one  wise  in  hearts 
V7hen  she  tells  you  that  Karen  is  to  be  your  loving  wife." 

She  rose,  and  the  sincerity  of  her  voice  was  unfeigned.  She 
was  moved,  deeply  moved,  by  the  beauty  of  the  pattern  she 
wove.    She  was  deeply  convinced  by  her  own  creation. 

Franz^  too,  got  up,  stumbling. 

"And  now,  Franz,"  she  said,  "we  say  m  revoir.  I  have 
come  and  it  is  not  seemly  that  you  remain  here  longer.  You 
go  to  Germany  to  make  ready  for  us  and  I  write  to  your  mother 
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to-daj.    Ahl— thedcwliiel    Her  hwrt  will  rejoice  t    Where 
ii  yonr  room,  Franz,  and  where  ii  Earen'i?" 

There  were  three  doon  in  the  little  litting-room.  She  had 
entered  from  the  paitage  by  one.  She  looked  now  towardi  the 
otben. 

Franx  opened  one,  it  showed  a  flight  of  itain.  "Earen'i 
room  ii  up  thote  itain,"  he  said,  cloaing  it  very  nftly.  "  And 
mine  i*  here,  next  this  one  where  we  are.  We  are  very  quiet, 
you  lee,  and  ehut  in  to  ounelves.  There  ia  no  other  way  to 
Karen'i  room  but  thii,  and  her  room  ii  at  the  back,  (o  that  no  dif- 
turbance  reaches  her.  I  think  that  ahe  ttill  tleepi,  gnddig* 
Fran;  we  must  not  wake  her  if  she  sleeps.  I  will  t^e  you  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  is  awake." 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  with  her  unchanging  smile,  wu  preta- 
ing  him  towards  the  door  of  his  own  room. 

"I  will  wait  I  will  wait  until  she  wakes,  Franz.  Yonr 
luggage?    It  is  here?    I  will  help  you  to  pack,  my  Franz." 

She  had  drawn  him  into  his  room,  her  arm  passed  into  his, 
and,  even  while  she  spoke,  she  pointed  out  the  few  effects  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  And,  with  his  torpid  look  of  a  creature 
hypnotized,  Franz  obeyed  her,  taking  from  her  hands  the  worn 
brush,  the  shaving  appliances,  the  socks  and  book  and  nightshirt. 

When  all  were  laid  together  in  his  kiiapsack  and  he  had  drawn 
the  straps,  he  turned  to  her,  still  with  the  dazzled  gaze.  "  But 
this  may  wait,"  he  said,  "  until  I  have  said  good-bye  to  Karen." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  looked  at  him  with  an  almost  musing 
sweetness.  She  had  the  aspect  of  a  conjuror  who,  with  a  last 
light  puff  of  breath  or  touch  of  a  magic  finger,  puts  forth 
the  final  resource  of  a  stupefying  dexterity.  So  delicately,  so 
softly,  with  a  calm  that  knew  no  doubt  or  hesitation,  she  shook 
her  head.  "No;  no  farewells,  now,  my  Franz.  That  would 
not  ^e  well.  That  would  agitate  her.  She  could  not  listen  to 
all  our  story.  She  could  not  understand.  Later,  when  she  is 
in  my  arms,  at  peace,  I  will  tell  her  all  and  that  you  are  gone 
to  wait  for  us,  and  give  her  your  adieu." 

He  gazed  at  the  conjuror.    "  But,  gnadige  Fran,  may  I  not 
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••jr  good-bye  to  Karen?    Together  we  wnld  tell  her.    It  will  be 
■tnnge  to  her  to  wake  and  find  that  I  am  gone." 

Her  arm  wag  paaeed  in  hii  again.  She  wai  leading  him 
through  the  litting-room.  And  she  repeated  with  no  change 
of  Toice:  "No,  my  Prana.  I  know  theae  illnestei.  A  little 
agitation  ii  yery  bad.  You  will  write  to  her  daily.  She  ihall 
have  your  letter.,  every  day.  You  promiie  me  —  but  I  need  not 
a»k  It  ot  our  Franz  — to  write.  In  three  days,  or  in  four,  we 
will  be  with  you." 

She  had  got  him  out  of  hia  room,  out  of  the  iitUng-room,  into 
the  paaaage.  The  cab  etill  waited,  the  cabman  dozed  on  hia  box 
m  the  apring  sunlight.  Before  the  landlady  Madame  von 
Marwitz  embraced  Franz  and  kissed  and  blessed  him.  She  kept 
an  arm  round  him  till  she  had  him  at  the  cab-door.  She  almost 
ufted  him  in. 

"You  will  tell  Karen  — that  you  did  not  find  it  right  — that 
I  should  say  good-bye  to  her,"  he  stammered. 

And  with  a  last  long  pressure  of  the  hand  she  said :  "  I  will 
tell  her,  Franz.  We  will  talk  much  of  you,  Karen  and  I.  Trust 
me,  I  am  with  you  both.    In  my  hands  you  are  safe." 

The  cab  rolled  away  and  Franz's  face,  from  under  the  round 
hat  and  the  quill,  looked  back  at  the  triumphant  ronjuror,  dulled 
and  dazed  rather  than  elated,  by  the  spectacle  ot  her  inconeeiy- 
able  ikiU. 
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CHAFTEB  XUII 

KABEK  lay  ilMping  in  the  littl*  room  tbore.  She  had 
ilept  10  muoh  (inM  they  had  carried  her,  Franz,  and  the 
two  women  with  kind  facei,  into  tbii  little  room ;  deep  draughtt 
of  deep,  aa  thongh  her  ezhaoated  nature  oonld  never  reit  enough. 
Fever  itill  drowied  in  her  blood  and  a  haze  of  half  delirioaa 
viaion*  often  accompanied  her  waking.  They  seemed  to  gather 
round  her  now,  aa,  in  confuaed  and  painful  dreams,  she  rose 
from  the  depths  towards  consciousness  again.  Dimly  she  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  ahd  her  dream  wove  them  into  images  ol 
fear  and  sorrow. 

She  waa  running  along  the  cliff-top.  She  had  run  for  miles 
and  it  waa  night  and  beside  her  yawned  the  black  gulfs  of  the 
cliff-edge.  And  from  far  below,  in  the  darkness,  she  heard  a 
voice  wailing  aa  if  from  some  creature  lost  upoii  Uie  rocky  beach. 
It  wu  Gregory  in  some  great  peril.  Pity  and  fear  beat  upon 
her  like  black  wings  aa  ^e  ran,  and  whether  it  wu  to  eacape 
him  or  to  succour  him  she  did  not  know. 

Then  from  the  waking  world  came  distinctly  the  sound  of 
rolling  wheels,  and  opening  her  eyes  she  looked  out  upon  her 
room,  its  low  uneven  ceiling,  it  !olonred  print  of  Queen  Victoria 
over  the  mantelpiece,  its  text  above  the  washhand->  *and  and 
chest  of  drawers.  On  the  little  table  beside  her  bed  Onkel 
Emsf  s  watch  ticked  softly.  The  window  was  open  and  a  tree 
rustled  outside.  And  through  these  small,  familiar  sounds  she 
still  heard  the  rolling  of  retreating  wheels.  The  terror  of  her 
dream  fastened  upon  this  sound  until  another  seemed  to  strike, 
like  a  soft,  stealthy  blow,  upon  her  consciousness. 

Footsteps  were  mounting  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Not  Franz's 
footsteps,  nor  the  doctor's,  nor  the  landlady's,  nor  Annie  the 
housemaid's.    She  knew  all  these. 

Who  was  it  then  who  mounted,  softly  rustling,  towards  her? 
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2;  W  of  th.  dr-m  r,nUM  to  .  t««.  tr<mn  ^  ^ 

"»«  "J,  Dui  tnere  wai  no  way  of  cwatM     it  ...  rr    i.  "^  .'^ 

jnd  in  th,  loag  .tiUneS  J'^r^fl^"^^^^^^ 

brain,  and  Xante  8Un<]in<,  ♦».-..  u      ""**'*<'  ''"'ongh  Karen'* 

pJow!""'"  ^'""'  '^P*'*'"''  *°"^«  ••«  head  .way  on  th. 

^ee,  changed,  yet  eo  intimate^y^X  f fofi^"  'T  '*  *! 
Karen  were  the  more  herself.  reL^TZ' ihfi.         f  ""  "  "^   ' 
personality;  rocky,  wasted.  alieS     "^onr^'lT"''"'  "' 

gnaatly  wra.th,  not  as  a  imrsmng  ft,ry;  but  as  a  suppliant. 
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Her  eyea  rested  on  her  guardian  and  their  gaze,  now,  was  like 
cold,  calm  daylight.    "  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

Madame  yon  Marwitz's  sobs,  at  this,  broke  forth  more  vio- 
lently. "  You  remember  our  parting,  my  child  I  You  remem- 
ber my  mad  and  shameful  words !  How  could  I  not  come ! " 
she  articulated  brokenly.  "  Oh,  I  have  sought  you  in  terror,  in 
unspeakable  longing!  My  child  —  it  was  a  madness.  Did  you 
not  see  it  ?  I  went  to  you  at  dawn  that  day  to  kneel  before  you, 
as  I  kneel  now,  and  to  implore  your  pardon.  And  you  were 
gone !  Oh,  Karen  —  you  will  listen  to  me  now ! " 
"  You  need  not  tell  me,"  said  Karen.  "  I  understand." 
"Ah,  no:  ah,  no:"  said  Madame  von  Mansitz,  laying  her 
supplicating  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  Karen's  nightdress.  "  You 
do  not  understand.  How  could  you  —  young  and  cold  and  flaw- 
less—  understand  my  heart,  my  wild,  stained  heart,  Karen,  my 
fierce  and  desolate  and  broken  heart.  You  are  air  and  water; 
I  am  earth  and  fire ;  how  could  you  understand  my  darkness  and 
my  rage?"  She  spoke,  sobbing,  with  a  sincerity  dreadful  and 
irrefragable,  as  if  she  stripped  herself  and  showed  a  body  scarred 
and  burning.  With  all  the  forces  of  her  nature  she  threw  her- 
self on  Karen's  pity,  tearing  from  herself,  with  a  humility  far 
above  pride  and  shame,  the  glamour  that  had  held  Karen's  heart 
to  hers.  Deep  instinct  guided  her  spontaneity.  Her  glamour, 
now,  must  consist  in  having  none;  her  nobility  must  consist 
in  abasement,  her  greatness  in  being  piteous. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Karen,"  she  sobbed,  "  The  world  knows  but 
one  side  of  me  —  you  have  known  but  one  side;  — even  Tallie, 
who  knows  so  much,  who  understands  so  much  —  does  not  know 
the  other  —  the  dark  and  tortured  soul.  I  am  not  a  good 
woman,  Karen,  the  blood  that  flows  in  my  veins  is  tainted, 
ambiguous.  I  have  sinned.  I  have  been  savage  and  dastardly; 
but  it  has  always  been  in  a  madness  when  I  could  not  seize 
my  better  self:  flames  seem  to  sweep  me  on.  Listen,  Karen, 
you  are  so  strong,  so  calm,  how  could  yon  dream  of  what  a 
woman's  last  wild  passion  can  be,  a  woman  whose  whole  soul 
is  passion?  Love!  it  is  all  that  I  have  craved.  Love!  love! 
all  my  inner  life  has  been  enmeshed  in  it — in  craving,  in  leek- 
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infc  in  destroyii^r.    (^  -^  iju 

will  not  nnde™  .li-  vet  th„  i' p^T,  '"P"?  ™*'  ^««°-    You 
us  wretched  wo  >,er  ■  do  wT  J  W    7''  "  "n""'  "^  "^^  «" 
great  flame  to  yf.ch  we  mav  sun^n^'     T^^i*"  °'  '"'  ^"^  ^^-^ 
pease  and  e«lt  us,  an^LTa»  us^et  tv*'  ^T-  *^**  '"'  "P" 
acy?    So  I  have  always  Ion  JS  ^     5^     T  ^''*  ^  '*«  «"P™m- 
never  been  the  selualpTssilSL'L'  °u*  «L°'''^'  ">'''«  ^a, 
of  life  that  I  have  sough      And  ^^  ^-^  ^'""^  *"    *'  ^''«''*' 
has  come  no  appeasement   1  o.^ff.       ^v"'  *^°  *"*  ^°'  »« 
dark  smoulderinTo  Tolinel     w1  r  '"*  °°^  "^'^''y^'  "^ 
the  great  and  sacred  devotion  ZV  J     .""^  T"  *"'°^  ^  ^-^ta 
thus  cursed.    JeXlv  fte  °™         T'  ""^  ''^'''  *"=««"««  I  ^as 
sion,  for  the  ecsti^K  Xfound   h,"^  ^T  """P'^'^  P^^^^' 
drove  me  on  to  the  dest™PtinT  fTf'     '""^  ^"""^^  '"  «y  hlood, 
•nyaelf,  I  kiled  him     oh  Karen       T^"""  *'"^-    ^  '^^''ked 
Convulsively,  the  bkckness  o^ hP. '  ^°"    °'"'  "*  '''"'°'  ^  'P^^k" 
old  forms  of  horror  MaT°!       T.""™' '''"''""«  ^" '°  their 
face  in  the  belclottes  he^LT,  ^'T''  '°^^^'  ^^^y^S  her 
Bleeve.    She  lifted  her  te  Z  tt^^^^*"  •='"**  "*  ^^^^'a 
her  closed  lids.    "I^t  me  n?t  tMt  T-f*''™'^  ^""^  ""'J*'- 
How  could  I,  having  iTwntW^  °V*  °^^  '''«"  ^  """1. 
where  you  ha;e  seen\S    Be  Ski     H?;  "f.  *"  *^«  ?'«- 
- 1  believed.    My  youth  was  fart  Wt  '*'^*'^  ""^  ^  '"'«* 

the  time  was  to  come  whLno  ti''  l^^l^^^^S  "Id-    Soon 
Be  pitiful.    You  do  not  Sj'^Sisr-'^  7" '1*"™  to  me. 
life  slowly  growing  dark  aZ  7^t     -Z     ^°°}  '''*^°"'  ""J  ^ 
memories;    It  lame  to  n,!  r  J  ?  .  ""**""  ""^  '«  "'''y  «°ister 
water-his  1 1:  "l  £h"veJt  t     'T^^'^'lZ'''"'  '=°°^'  --* 
sobbed,  "how  I  loved  bfri^        ,    i'°'*^  ••""•    Oh-"  she 
with  sick  jeaTousT  when^s'JrV.-^r.'^y  ^"^  '««  torn 
you.    I  loJed  yo^  Sren  yet  T  wL  '  """^  ^"''^  ^^o-  «>«  to 
heart  to  me,  my  cSdo  n„t    *f  ^°"-    ?P'°  y°"  8«°«™«« 
stand  how  it  may  be  ttt  nn«  .    ^l™u  "^  *""»  y°"-    ^nder- 
I  knew  mysein^  the  t?  sHf^  '*'^'  "' '^'  '""^^  °°«  l°-«»- 
tear  it  from  me.    I  eveTfeLed^itb    ^"^"""'^^^  ^  ""^d  "ot 
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you  with  him,  but  a  creature  maddened  with  pain  and  jealottiy, 
who  lor  day«  had  fought  against  her  madnete  and  knew  when 
she  spoke  that  she  wa»  mad.  When  I  had  sent  him  from  lae, 
when  he  waa  gone  from  my  life,  and  I  knew  that  all  was  over, 
the  evil  fury  passed  from  my  brain  like  a  nust.  I  knew  my- 
self again.  I  saw  again  the  sweet  and  sacred  places  of  my  life. 
I  saw  you,  Karen.  Oh,  my  child,"  again  the  pleading  hand 
trembled  on  Karen's  sleeve,  "  it  has  not  all  bsen  misplaced,  your 
love  for  me;  not  all  illusion.  I  am  still  the  woman  who  has 
loved  you  through  so  many  years.  You  will  not  let  one  hour 
of  frenzy  efface  our  happy  years  together?" 

The  words,  the  sobbing  questions  that  waited  for  no  answer, 
the  wailing  supplications,  had  been  poured  forth  in  one  great 
•upwelling.  Through  the  tears  that  streamed  she  had  seen 
Karen's  face  in  blurred  glimpses,  lying  in  profile  to  her  on  its 
pillow.  Now,  when  all  had  been  said  and  her  mind  was  empty, 
waiting,  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  clearing  them  of 
tears,  and  fixed  them  on  Karen. 

And  silence  followed.  So  long  a  silence  that  wonder  came. 
Had  she  understood?  Was  she  half  unconscious?  Had  all  the 
long  appeal  been  wasted? 

But  Karen  at  last  spoke  and  the  words,  in  their  calm,  seemed 
to  the  listening  woman  to  pass  like  a  cold  wind  over  buds  and 
tendrils  of  reviving  life,  blighting  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Karen.    "  And  I  understand." 
Madame  von  Marwitz  stared  at  her  for  another  silent  moment. 
"  Yes,"  she  then  said,  "  you  are  sorry  for  me.    You  understand. 
It  is  my  child's  great  heart.    And  you  forgive  me,  Karen?" 

Again  came  silence;  then,  restlessly  turning  her  head  as  if  the 
effort  to  think  pained  her,  Karen  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
forgiveness?" 

"I  mean  pity,  Karen,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz.  And 
compassion,  and  tenderness.  To  be  forgiven  is  to  be  taken 
back." 

"  Taken  back?  "  Karen  repeated.    "  But  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
love  you  any  longer."    She  spoke  in  a  dull,  calm  voice. 
Madame  von  Marwitz  remained  kneeling  for  some  momenta 
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I^;).  ?v,  L^'*  *"*  "^^^  **>  J""  '«»•  She  became 
aware  that  her  knees  were  stiff  with  kneeUng  and  her  cheeks  salt 

pddy.    She  rose  and  looked  about  her  4ith  dim  eves. 

frnfJ^  J!^  au"'"'"f*'^  *8^*  *«  ''''"  «*  »  «"!«  distance 
from  the  bed  She  went  to  it  and  sank  down  upon  it,  and  lean- 
Jig  her  head  npon  her  hand  she  wept  softly  to  herself.  Her 
desolation  was  extreme.  "«™eu.    iier 

of  sorrow  and  oppression.  She  was  very  sorry  for  the  weepine 
woman;  but  she  wished  that  she  would  ^o  aw^.    And  ZmZ 

Pral^J'Thetked.  "  *"'  *"«'*  ""  ''''"*^-  "^'^  ^ 
The  fount  of  Madame  ron  Marwitz-s  tears  was  exhausted. 
She  dned  her  eyes  and  cheeks.  She  blew  her  nose.  She 
^thered  together  her  thoughts.  "  Karen  »  she  said,  « I  will  not 
speak  of  myself.  Tou  say  that  yon  do  not  loye  me.  I  can  only 
pray  aiat  my  love  for  you  may  in  time  win  you  to  me  again. 
ZW^\  J  ^T  IK^^J  '*'"'*  ^^"'^  y°^'  ''"ternished, 
H^  "'  '"'*  ^  "^^  ^'*  ""y  ^I'^d'"  d««P  heart  as 

strength  once  more  comes  to  her.  Pity  will  grow  to  love  I 
wiU  love  yon;  that  will  be  enough.  But  I  have  come  to  you 
not  only  as  a  mother  to  her  child.  I  have  come  to  you  as  a 
fnend  to  whom  your  welfare  is  of  the  first  importance.  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you,  Karen." 

.r5^f  r^T  ^''"^*'  '°'*-  ^'^  '"'°*  *«  «»•»  washhand-stand 
and  bathed  her  face.  The  triumph  that  she  had  held  in  her 
hand  seemed  meltmg  through  her  fingers;  but,  thinking  rapidly 
and  deeply  she  drew  the  scattered  threads  of  the  plan  together 
once  more,  faced  her  peril  and  computed  her  resources. 
.1/  /  °°" '«*  on  *e  pillow  was  unchanged,  its  eyes  still  calmly 
closed.    She  could  not  attempt  to  take  the  hand  of  this  alien 

chS°'  "'""  '^^^  ^  *°""''  ^"^  ^^^'*-    ^^®  "'"n*  ^''^  *°  J'*' 

"  Karen,"  she  said,  "  if  you  cannot  loye  me,  you  can  still  think 

or  me  as  your  friend  and  connseUor.    I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
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speak  of  onr  Franz.  That  lights  my  way.  I  have  had  mnch 
talk  with  our  good  :..ia  faithful  Fianz.  Together  we  hare  faced 
all  that  there  is  of  difficult  and  sad  to  face.  My  child  shall 
be  spared  all  that  could  trouble  her.  Franz  and  I  are  beside 
you  through  it  all.  Your  husband,  Karen,  is  to  divorce  you 
because  of  Franz.    You  are  to  be  set  free,  my  child." 

a.  strange  thing  happened  then.  If  Madame  von  Marwitz  had 
plunged  a  dagger  into  Karen's  heart,  the  change  that  trans- 
formed her  deathly  face  could  hardly  have  been  more  violent. 
It  was  as  if  all  the  amazed  and  desperate  life  fled  to  her  eyes 
and  lips  and  cheeks.  Colour  flooded  her.  Her  eyes  opened  and 
shone.  Her  lips  parted,  trembled,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  She 
turned  her  head  and  looked  at  her  guardian.  Hev  dream  was 
with  her.    What  was  that  loud  cry  for  help,  hers  or  his? 

Madame  von  Marwitz  looked  back  and  her  face,  t<x),  was 
changed.  Eealizations,  till  then  evaded,  flashed  o-jer  it  as 
though  from  Karen's  it  caught  the  bright  up-flaming  of  the 
truth.  Fear  followed,  darkening  it.  Karen'-i  truth  threatened 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  plan,  threatened  her  life  in  all  that 
it  held  of  value.  Ee«ntment  for  a  moment  convulsed  it.  Then, 
with  a  steady  mastery,  yet  the  glance,  sunken,  sickened,  of  one 
who  Lolds  oft  disabling  pity  while  he  presses  out  a  fluttering 
life  beneath  his  hand,  she  said :  "  Yes,  my  child.  Your  wild 
adventure  is  known.  You  have  been  here  for  days  and  nights 
with  this  young  man  who  loves  you  and  he  has  given  you  his 
name.  Your  husband  seizes  the  opportunity  to  free  himself. 
Can  you  not  rejoice,  Karen,  that  it  is  to  set  you  free  also?  It 
is  of  that  only  that  I  have  thought  I  have  rejoiced  for  you. 
And  I  have  told  Franz  that  I  will  stand  by  you  and  by  him 
so  that  no  breath  of  shame  or  difficulty  shall  touch  you.  In 
me  you  have  the  steuncheat  friend." 

Madame  von  Marwitz,  while  she  addressed  these  remarks  to 
the  strange,  vivid  face  that  stared  at  her  with  wide  and  shining 
eyes,  was  aware  of  a  sense  cf  nausea  and  giddiness  so  acuu.  that 
she  feared  she  might  succumb  to  sickness.  She  put  her  hand 
before  her  eyes,  r^ecting  that  she  must  have  some  food  'f  she 
were  to  think  clearly.    She  sat  thus  for  some  moments,  strag- 
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SS  Irtrnt'^l.^'*^^^  ''?"™*™-    ^«  "he  looked  up 

know  whethe  •  it  wa«  ^?i?'/  T*""'  °"'"'*°*'  *«  ^'^  not 

deathly  f,^r*  aL         ^^  *"""  "  ''°P*  **•"*  *«  scanned  the 

™'£;:'L'^.t  -  iisx"  •"'' "  '"•■■  -'^  '"^- 

^^  I  most  see  him,"  gaid  Karen. 

von  wTJlf  "Y^tf  Tv.'r'  "-^K"™"."  ""-J  Madame 
f ""     t         .     /°^  ^■^e  ^'th  those  who  love  you.    Have  no 

wfl"  .    ??  '^  °*  ""y  "^^ '°  "^^  '""tte'.  Karen.    Youw^ll  not 
.^.dene:^Sli^^ 

Inf^fr'l"!  ■'"'*?  "'"^^  ^y*"'  t«™ed  her  head  away  on  the  nil 

I-rfn    T!.^-''  ^"'^*^  ^-'^  ^^°«^  "b-ve  her  and    as  when 
mlr^   ""^tf**^    *«   nnlooked-for    tidings    of    KaSa 

'^^^n'^ir^  ^"  '^t  ^^"^^  ''«»  »  deepened  hope, 
moment       '  '""  "'  ^^'''"  *"  -P-^^  S^^t'^  «^ter  a 

when'he^omTlLck?^*^*-    ^"^ '-^  ?<>»  "e^d  Pruiu  to  me 
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"Yei,  my  child;  yes,"  aaid  Madame  von  Marwiti.  "It  is 
well  I  will  be  below.  I  will  watch  over  you."  She  railed 
herself  at  last  "  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
Karen?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Karen.  Her  voice,  too,  seemed  sinking  into 
ashes. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  opened  the  door  to  the  dark  little  stair- 
case and  dosed  it.  In  tlie  cloaking  darkness  she  paused  and 
leaned  against  the  wall.  "Bon  Dieu!"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self "Bon  Dieul" 

She  felt  sick.  She  wished  to  sleep.  But  she  could  not  sleep 
yet  She  must  eat  and  restore  her  strength.  And  she  had 
letters  to  write;  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  a  letter  to  Frau  lipp- 
heim,  and  a  note  to  l^alUe.  It  was  as  if  she  had  thrown  her 
shuttle  across  a  vast  loom  that,  drawing  her  after  the  thread 
she  held,  enmeshed  her  now  with  all  the  others  in  its  moving  web. 
She  no  longer  wove;  she  was  being  woven  into  the  pattern. 
Even  if  she  would  she  could  not  extricate  herself. 

The  thought  of  this  overmastering  destiny  sustained  and 
fortified  her.  She  went  on  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  little 
sitting-room. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

m  Madame  von  Marwitz's  memory  as  a  ekre  of  in+/^1o™KiI 
«^Jt,  obliterating  all  details  in  ita^hrat  atd"  ^  it 
might    durmg  the  hours  when  she  knelt  supplicatln/ beside 

corpse  lying  m  it,  strangely  unconsnmed,  passive  and  nn- 
^ponszve.  There  was  no  cruelty  in  Karen's  ^coldness  no  un- 
^rf^v'^*"--  l'\^^  con-prehension  were  there;  but  th^y 
weremks  agamst  which  Madame  von  Marwite  dashed  her^lf 

When  she  would  slip  from  her  kneeling  position  and  lie  grovel- 
'^Pkl  fr'"^  ?  the  ground.  Karen  sometimes  woXIy: 

whlT  ^  T  ^'"^  ^°°'*  ''^'"  ^  "  *o™  of  distress.  But 
when  the  question,  repeated  in  every  key,  came :  «  Karen  wSl 
you^ot  love  me  again?"   Karen's  a'^swer  was  a  MpS 

&!hooling  the  fury  of  her  eagerness,  and  in  another  mood 

r^m  1'?^  ^"''!1'  '*'''  ^""^  •=°«^^^^''°^  '-  *e  little  siS 
room,  would  mount  to  point  out  to  Karen  that  to  persist  in  hfr 

herself  and  him,  and  to  this  Karen  monotonously  and  iml^Mv 
woiJd  reply  that  she  would  not  marry  Franz  ™"o™Wy 

Wn^*  ^on  Marwitz  had  not  been  able  to  keep  from  her 
teyond  the  evening  of  the  first  day  faat  Franz  had  Jone  «  To 
&  (:  "^^  f  "u  "'  ''^'"'  ^  ^^  ^"t  for  you."    :Sren's  eyes 

m^t  and  she  had  spoken  no  word;  nor  had  she  made  any^S^ 
m«.t  on  Madame  von  Marwitz's  further  explanations.^ 
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Kaicn  lay  silent,  but  the  impauive  bitterneu  deepened  on  her 
lipB.  When  Franz's  first  letter  to  Karen  arrived  Madame  von 
llarwitz  opened,  read  and  destroyed  it.  It  revealed  too  plainly, 
in  its  ingenuous  solicitude  and  sorrow,  the  coercion  under  which 
Franz  had  departed.  Yes ;  the  plan  was  there  and  they  were  all 
enmeshed  in  it;  but  what  was  to  happen  if  Karen  would  not 
marry  Franz  ?  How  could  that  be  made  to  match  the  story  she 
had  now  written  to  Mrs.  Forrester  ?  And  what  was  to  happen  if 
Karen  refused  to  come  with  her  ?  It  would  not  do,  Madame  von 
Marwitz  saw  that  clearly,  for  an  alienated  Karen  to  be  taken  to 
the  Lippheims'.  Comparisons  and  disclosures  would  ensue  that 
would  send  the  loom,  with  a  mighty  whirr,  weaving  rapidly  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  plan.  Franz,  in  Qermany,  must 
be  pacified,  and  Karen  be  carried  ofE  to  some  lovely,  lonely  spot 
until  the  husband's  suit  was  safely  won.  It  was  not  fatal  to  the 
plan  that  Karen  should  be  supposed,  finally,  to  refuse  to  marry 
Franz;  that  might  be  mitigated,  explained  away  when  the  time 
came;  but  a  loveless  Karen  at  large  in  the  world  was  a  figure  only 
less  terrifying  than  a  Karen  reunited  to  her  husband.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  drawn  herself  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  where 
Karen's  flight  had  precipitated  her  and  as  if,  breathing  the  air, 
seeing  the  light  of  the  happy  world,  she  swung  in  a  circle,  clutch- 
ing her  wet  rope,  horrible  depths  below  her  snd  no  helping  hand 
put  out  to  draw  her  to  the  brink. 

Gregory's  letter  in  answer  to  the  letter  she  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Forrester,  with  the  request  that  he  should  be  informed  of  its  con- 
tents, came  on  the  second  morning.  It  fortified  her.  There  was 
no  questioning;  no  donbt.  He  formally  assured  her  that  he 
woidd  at  once  take  steps  to  set  Karen  free. 

"  Ah,  he  does  not  love  her,  that  is  evident,"  said  Madame  von 
Harwitz  to  herself,  and  with  a  sense  of  quieted  pulses.  The 
letter  was  shown  to  Karen. 

Mrs.  Forrester's  note  was  not  quite  reassuring.  It,  also,  ac- 
cepted her  story;  but  its  dismay  constituted  a  lack  of  sympathy, 
even,  Madame  von  Marwitz  felt,  a  reproach. 

She  wrote  of  Gregory's  broken  heart.    She  lamented  the  breach 
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ttaj_  h.d  come  betwe«  him  «d  K^n  «.d  nude  thi.  diurter 

iTS  a  ::^i:  -  ^-^^  -  '^^l  -"^i.  r.^: 

waS;^;rorE  JStiS  Tame's  direction,  and  until  she 
secure.  Lt  nSy  ^j"".  ^ ,7"  '^'  »tould  not  feel  herself 
that  Frau  Upp^TLlL^^f^^  °S'  """*«'^  *°  «>e  doctor 
Bea  voyage.  Sh7™uK„!.Th  J!  f'"'^'*  *"  """^^  «  '^"'^ 
trained  nurses  Ld  a  litT.  ""'  '^"^  ?^  ^"^^^^  <^^  *he  best  of 
her.  The  dSor  was  rS  itrlfanTM'.''  *'  ^^^^  ^'^'"S  for 
in  terror  lest,  duri^/^e  mom.nf  l^*'^''"' ^'"' ^"'^"^  ^"^ 

Karen  should'burst^Sr:rdLXro  ht'"  '^''^^^' 
ccirr^MfpatnT-^Hj^^^^^^ 

^tS"=i!it^S^-r-S! 

pleasantly  of  Grew^  L,|L .  «r^"  reminded  her  un- 
parture?"  ^^  Jardine;-«her  husband's  sudden  de- 

at  her  with  eyer^ore  SXT^!  mor^^  t^^ff  and  ^^  '°°''' 
spar^  the  ^o.^'^^aVsiSfb'^^t^rcotte^S  ""^^^  "^ 

most  di&ult  part  of  her  task  s«uTfo°  ^3^    sl^ZT'""  "t 
wa.«atin,hrfiLS:e:?aii-^-tS; 
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to  her  •  letter  the  hni  th»t  morning  receWed  from  Frwu.  It 
wu  a  letter  ehe  could  ihow.    Franj  wm  in  OermMiy. 

"  The  dear  Franj.  The  good  Franz,"  Madame  yon  MarwiU 
mueed,  when  Karen  had  finished  and  her  weak  hand  dropped  with 
the  letter  to  the  (heet.  "  No  woman  had  ever  a  truer  friend  than 
Franz.  You  eee  how  he  writes,  Karen.  He  wiU  never  trouble 
you  with  his  hopes." 

«  No;  Franz  will  never  trouble  me,"  said  Karen. 

«  Poor  Franz,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  repeated.  "  He  will  be 
seen  by  the  world  as  a  man  who  refuses  to  marry  his  mistress 
when  she  is  freed." 

« I  am  not  his  mistress,"  sa'd  Karen,  who,  for  all  her  apathy, 
could  show  at  moments  a  disconcerting  vehemence. 

"  You  will  be  thought.so,  my  child." 

" Not  by  lim,"  said  Karen. 

"No;  E.3t  ht   him,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  assented  with 

melancholy.  _  „  .    ^      i  v 

«  Not  by  his  mother  and  sisters,"  said  Karen.       And  not  by 

Mrs.  Talcott."  „      .^      ... 

«  Nor  by  me,  my  Karen,"  said  Madame  von  Marwite  with  a 
more  profound  gloom.  „ 

"No;  not  by  you.  No  one  who  knows  me  will  think  so, 
laid  Karen. 

Madame  von  Marwitz  paused  after  this  for  a  few  moments. 
Experience  had  taught  her  that  to  abandon  herself  to  her  grief 
was  not  the  way  to  move  Karen.  When  she  spoke  again  it  was 
in  a  firm,  calm  voice.  . 

«  Listen,  my  Karen,"  she  said.  "  I  see  that  you  are  fiisd  in 
this  resolve  and  I  will  plead  with  you  no  further.  I  will  weary 
you  no  more.  Bemember  only,  in  fairness,  that  it  is  for  your 
sake  that  I  have  pleaded.  You  vrill  be  divorced ;  so  be  it.  And 
you  wiU  not  marry  Franz.    But  after  this  Karen?  and  until 

this?"  ,^     ,.    J      f 

Karen  lay  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  her  head  rest- 

"Why  do  you  ask  me?    How  can  I  tell ?"  she  said.    "I  wish 
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"But,  mj  Karen,"  uid  Madame  von  Marwitz  with  great 

gentleneM,  "do  yoa  not  Me  that  for  you  to  go  to  Fr«u'.  mSSer 

you  cojJd  then  perhap.  go  to  her.  though  it  will  be  at  any  time 
with  thjB  «:andal  behujd  you,  to  place  our  poor  Lise.  our  poor 
S>anz,  m  an  ambignious  position  indeed.    But  now,  Karen? 

W  ?h.^V"!  "  «°'"«  •??  Your  husband  say,,  you  remem- 
ber, that  he  starts  proceedings  at  once." 

«  mv  «!.?  f  i"'    ^^  '"^  «*"'y  *••*  **»"  ™°  ^"W"  her  cheeks. 
Why  cannot  I  see  Franz?"  she  said.    «  Why  do  you  ask  me 
questions  that  I^not  answer?    How  do  I  know  Jhat  I  sh™ 
do?"    She  sobbed,  quick,  dry,  alarming  sobs. 

Karen  — my  Karen,"  Madame  von  Marwitz  murmured,  "do 

Zll^i'  "^  r  °'"'-  J^  "'^""^  yo""*''-  Do  not  sp,;ak  so 
harshly  to  me,  Karen.    WiU  you  let  me  think  for  you  ?    Sw  mv 

child.  I  accept  .11.    I  ask  for  nothing.    Yon  do  not  forjve' me 

-oh.  not  truely-you  do  not  love  me.    Our  old  life  is  dead. 

I  have  kJled  It  with  my  own  hand.    I  see  it  all,  Karen.    And 

L'^.^J^  f  ^   ^r    ^"*  "'"'  '^'  «"»  ?<">  ''"t  be  merciful  to 
me  and  let  ine  help  yon  now  ?    Do  not  break  my  heart,  my  child 
Do  not  crush  me  down  into  the  dust.    Come  with  me.    I  will 
take  yon  to  quiet  and  beautiful  shores.    I  will  trouble  you  in 

You  shall  do  as  it  pleases  you  in  all  things,  and  I  will  ask  only 
to  watch  over  you  I*t  me  do  this  until  you  are  free  and  can 
choo«,  your  own  hfe  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  hate  me  so  much 
that  you  will  not  do  this  for  me." 

Her  voice  was  T.^ighted  with  iU  longing,  ito  humility,  it^ 
tenderness.  The  sound  of  it  seemed  to  beafits  wayX  Karen 
airough  miste  that  lay  about  her  as  Tante's  cries  and  tears  had 
hit""*;,  t  *?fP«' *rust  of  pity  pierced  her.  "I  do  not 
hate  yon,  she  said.  «  You  must  not  think  that  I  nnderBtand 
and  I  Mn  ve^  soriy.  But  I  do  not  love  you.  I  AaU  not  love 
you  again.    And  how  could  I  come  witi  you  ?    You  said  — what 
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iid  you  My  thtt  night?"  She  pnt  her  htnd  before  her  eyee 
in  the  effort  of  memory.  "  That  I  wu  ungrateful ;  —  that  you 
fed  and  clothed  me;  — that  I  took  all  and  gave  nothing.  And 
other,  worae  things;  you  aaid  them  to  me.  How  can  that  be 
■gain?  How  could  I  come  with  a  person  who  laid  thoae  thingi 
tome?"  ,        , 

"Oh but  —  my  child — "    Madame  yon  Marwitre  Toice 

trembled  in  iU  hope  and  fear,  though  she  reitrained  heraelf  from 
rising  and  bending  to  the  girl:  "  did  I  not  make  yon  belieye  me 
when  I  told  you  that  I  was  mad  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Tile 
words  were  the  weapons  I  took  up  against  you  in  my  madness? 
That  you  gave  nothing,  Karen?  When  you  are  my  only  stay  in 
life,  the  only  thing  near  me  in  the  world  —  you  and  Tallie  —  the 
thing  that  I  have  thought  of  as  mine  —  as  if  you  were  my  child. 
And  if  you  came  to  me  now  you  would  give  still  more.  If  it  is 
known  that  you  will  not  return — that  you  will  not  forgive  me 
and  come  with  me  — I  am  disgraced,  my  child.  All  the  world 
will  believe  that  I  have  been  cruel  to  you.  All  the  world  will 
believe  that  you  bate  me  and  that  hatred  is  all  that  I  have  de- 
served from  you." 

Eaien  again  had  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  What  do  you 
mean?"  she  questioned  faintly.  "Will  it  help  you  if  I  come 
with  you?" 

Madame  von  Marwitz  steadied  her  voice  that  now  shook  with 
rising  sobs.    "  If  you  will  not  come  I  am  ruined." 

"  You  ask  to  have  me  to  come — though  I  do  not  love  you?  " 

"  I  ask  you  to  come  —  on  any  terms,  my  Karen,  And  because 
I  love  yon;  because  you  will  always  be  the  thing  dearest  in  the 
world  to  me." 

"  I  could  go  to  Prau  lippheim,  if  you  would  help  to  send  me 
to  her,"  said  Karen,  still  holding  her  hand  to  her  head;  "I 
could,  I  am  sure,  explain  to  her  and  to  Franz  so  that  they  would 
not  blame  me.    But  people  must  not  think  that  I  hate  you." 

"  No ;  no  ?  "  Madame  von  Marwitz  hardly  breathed. 

"  They  must  not  think  that ;  for  it  is  not  true.  I  do  not  love 
you,  but  I  have  no  hatred  for  you,"  said  Karen. 

«  You  will  come  then,  Karen?  " 
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StUl  with  her  ey*  hidden  the  girl  hetitoted  u  if  bewildered 
S,^*?^ T""  "^^T  "^i-t'o--    "  Yon  would  l..Te  rS 

Tl   ^»°  ^""^^  '«'»  *•"'  to  me  ?    I  ehould  be  quiet  ?  " 
Oh.  my  Karen  — quiet  — quiet— "  Madwne  von  Marwite 
wu  now  wbbing.    "You  will  ^Lnd  for  me  if^  f^"  thaTTou 

^nZ^''  '^^-r.'*"^  ^  ^°  "°*  obtrude  m;:^io:*/ou 
You  wUl  have  an  attendant  of  your  own.    All  d^U  be  a.  yTu 

#^w  '''*  ^°'^^  ^'°'*  yon  I  all  that  1  have  at  your 

%^r™IM/^P  ':l '!  ^"*«  "-^""^  mcoherently.      ^    ' 

fainj?  LlS  M  H~*'*  '"'«"'"•*  «°'"  ^«°  *••«".  -"ore 
laintly,  aalced.    Madame  von  Marwitz  had  riaen  to  her  feet. 

aboYB  her  head  and  danced.  And  the  strong  control  »he  put 
npon  herself  gave  to  her  f«»  almost  the  grim^e  of  a  ch  Id  that 
marten  it.  weeping.  She  was  drawn  from  her  wel .  She  stoS 
upon  firm  ground  «In  two  days,  my  child,  if  yon  «e  ,^^ 
enough.    In  two  days  we  wiU  set  saU."  »re  "rong 

"In  two  days,"  Karen  repeated.    And,  dully,  Ae  repeated 
■gam;  « I  come  with  you  in  two  days "  =i«»»«» 

thf  ^r  ^  ^"r^**  ""r  """"^  ""*  *«•"  »«  '^om  under 

ii^'^tu  S:::  tz;'  ^'^^'^  '''™'^  ''•'  «•>*  ^^  -»* 

ov",^?  5*^^  " '"'™  "^  *™^-    She  would  reat    Is  it  not  lo? 
ShjU  I  leave  her?"  rf«  leaned  above  the  girl  t»  ask 
"  Tea ;  I  am  tired,"  said  Karen. 

w^  il^  *^*"l  "^'^  *^'  '^^^*''  'i^'  •l'o«  the  heart 
^g  Witt  it,  secret  agony,  in  aU  her  ecstasy  and  profound 

S  hi;  lY/t^tT/^":^*'  """^  *""' "''  the  bitterest  momenta 
iie^?;  1  t  ^^  ^""f  "^f^-  »"*  ''"'*  '"  h»  loss,  her 
tt^d^of  K  ^°  """  ^f'^  ""'^  '*»^««  "he  leaned,  as  on 

tte  day  of  her  coming,  against  the  wall,  and  murmured  as  she 
h^  murmured  then:    "Bon  Dieut  Bo„  W/ "TuTS'e  wo  & 

rtri!"'^?!,''^  ^^  '^^  *"*'  "<"'  "ncontroUably,  diook  he?  „ 
•he  stumbled  on  in  the  darkness. 


CHAPTEB  XLV 

SOME  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Talcott  had  been  in  Lon- 
don,  and  it  seemed  to  her,  coming  np  from  her  soUtudes, 
noisier,  more  crowded,  more  oppressive  than  when  she  had  seen 
it  last.  She  had  a  jaded  yet  an  acute  eye  for  its  varioiis  aspects, 
as  she  drove  from  Paddington  towards  St.  James's,  and  «,  di^. 
taste,  born  of  her  many  years  of  life  in  cities,  took  more  definite 
shape  in  her,  even  while  the  excitement  of  the  movement  and 
uproar  accompanied  not  injsppropriately  the  strong  impulses  that 
moved  her  vdorous  soul.  .    .  j,        3 

Mrs.  Talcott  wore  a  smaU,  round,  black  straw  hat  tnmmed 
with  a  black  bow.  It  was  the  shape  that  she  had  worn  for  years ; 
it  was  unaffected  by  the  weather  and  indifferent  to  the  slufting 
of  fashion.  Her  neck-gear  was  the  one  invariable  with  her  in 
the  day-time;  a  coUar  of  lawn  turned  down  over  a  black  silk 
stock.  About  her  shoulders  was  a  black  cloth  cape.  Sittmg 
there  in  her  hansom,  she  looked  very  old,  and  she  looked  also 
vray  national  and  typical;  the  adventurous,  indomitable  old  girl 
of  America,  bent  on  seeing  all  that  there  was  to  see,  emerged 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  from  her  provinces,  and  oarrymg,  it 
might  have  been,  a  Baedeker  under  her  arm. 

It  was  many  years  since  Mrs.  Talcott  had  passed  beyond  the 
need  of  Baedekers,  and  her  provinces  were  a  distant  memory; 
yet  she,  too,  was  engaged,  Uke  the  old  American  girl,  in  the  final 
adventure  of  her  life.  She  did  not  know,  as  she  drove  along  m 
her  hansom  with  her  shabby  little  box  on  the  roof,  whether  she 
were  ever  to  see  Les  Solitudes  again. 

"  Carry  it  right  up,"  she  said  to  the  porter  at  the  mansions  in 
St.  James's  when  she  arrived  there.    "  I  've  come  for  the  night, 

I  expect"  ,    ,  ._! 

The  pori«r  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Jardrne  had  come  in.    And 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  Talcott  curiously. 
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At  the  door  of  Qwgory'i  flat  Mn.  Tdcott  encountered  a  cheek. 
Barker,  monnifn]  and  low-toned  ae  an  undertaker,  informed  her 
fimly  tiiat  Mr.  Jarduie  was  seeing  nobody.  He  fixed  an  aston- 
S*fift*  °^"  Tafcotfs  box  which  was  being  taken  from 

"llat's  aU  rig^t,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  "Mr.  JardineTl  see 
me.    Ton  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Talcott  is  here." 

She  had  walked  past  Barker  into  the  hall  and  her  box  was 
placed  beside  her. 

Barker  was  very  much  disconcerted,  yet  he  felt  Mrs.  Talcott 
to  be  a  person  of  weight.    He  ushered  her  into  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  late  sunlight  it  was  as  gay  and  as  crisp  as  ever,  but  for 
the  lack  of  flowers,  and  the  Bouddha  still  sat  presiding  in  his 
golden  niche.  r         "c       "» 

"Mr.  Jardine  is  in  the  smoking-room,  Madam,"  said  Barker, 
and,  gaugmg  stiU  further  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  guest 
Whose  name  he  now  recovered  as  one  familiar  to  him  on  letters 
he  added  m  a  low  voice:  "He  has  not  used  this  room  since' 
Mrs.  Jardine  left  us." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Talcott  gravely.  «  Well,  you  go  and 
brmg  him  here  right  away." 

Mrs.  Talcott  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  when  Barker  had 
gone  and  gazed  at  the  Bouddha.  And  again  her  figure  strongly 
suggested  that  of  the  sight-seer,  unperturbed  and  adequate 
amidst  sta'ange  and  alien  surroundings.  Gregory  found  her  be- 
fore the  Bouddha  when  he  came  in.  If  Mrs.  Talcott  had  been 
ui  any  doubt  as  to  one  of  the  deep  intuitions  that  had,  from  the 
flrs^  suBtamed  her,  Gregory's  face  would  have  reassured  her. 
It  had  a  look  of  suffocated  grief;  it  was  ravaged;  it  asked  noth- 
ing and  gave  nothing;  it  was  fixed  on  its  one  devourine  nre- 
occupation.  *  '^ 

«  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Talcott,"  he  said.  They  shook  hands. 
Uis  voice  was  curiously  soft. 

"I 've  come  up,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.  « I 've  come  up 
to  see  yon,  Mr.  Jardine." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Gregory  gently.  He  had  placed  a  chair  for  her 
but,  when  she  sat  down,  he  remained  standing.    He  did  not,  it 
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wu  evident,  imagine  her  errand  to  be  one  that  wonld  reqnire 
«  prolonged  attention  from  him. 

"Mr.  Jardine,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  "what  was  your  idea  when 
jou  first  found  out  about  Karen  from  the  detective  and  asked 
me  not  to  tell?" 

Gregory  collected  his  thoughts,  with  di£Sculty.  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  had  any  idea,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  stunned.  I  wanted 
time  to  think." 

"  And  you  hoped  it  was  n't  true,  perhaps?  " 

"No;  I  hadn't  any  hope.  I  knew  it  was  true.  Earen  had 
said  things  to  me  that  made  it  nothing  of  a  surprise.  But  per- 
haps my  idea  was  that  she  would  be  sorry  for  what  she  had  done 
and  write  to  me,  or  to  you.  I  think  I  wanted  to  give  Karen 
time."  I 

"  Well,  and  then?  "  Mrs.  Talcott  asked.  "  If  she  had  writ- 
ten?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  'd  have  gone  to  her." 

"  You  'd  have  taken  her  back  ?" 

"U  she  would  have  come,  of  course,"  said  Gregory,  in  his 
iroice  of  wraith-like  gentleness. 

"  You  wanted  her  back  if  she  'd  gone  off  with  another  man 
like  that  and  did  n't  love  you  any  more  ?  " 

Gregory  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  she  saw  that  her  persist- 
ence troubled  and  perplexed  him. 

"  As  to  love,"  he  said,  "  Karen  was  a  child  in  some  things.  I 
believe  that  she  would  have  grown  to  love  me  if  her  guardian 
had  n't  come  between  us.  And  it  might  have  been  to  encape  from 
her  guardian  as  well  as  with  the  idea  of  freeing  hersdf  from  me 
that  she  took  refuge  with  this  man.  I  am  convinced  that  her 
guardian  behaved  badly  to  her.  It's  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
talk  to  you,  Mrs.  Talcott,"  said  Gregory,  "  though  I  am  grateful 
for  your  kindness,  because  I  so  inexpressibly  detest  a  person 
whom  you  care  for." 

"  Mr.  Jardine,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him, 
"  I  want  to  say  something  right  here,  so  as  there  shan't  be  any 
mistake  about  it  You  were  right  about  Mercedes,  all  along; 
do  you  take  that  ia?    I  don't  want  to  say  any  more  about  Mer- 
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cedes  th«a  I've  got  to;  I've  cut  loose  from  my  moorings,  hxtt 
I  gness  I  do  care  more  about  Mercedes  than  anyone 's  ever  done 
who 's  known  her  as  well  as  I  do.  But  yon  were  right  about  her. 
And  I'm  your  friend  and  I'm  Karen's  friend,  and  it  pretty 
near  killed  me  when  all  this  happened." 

Gregory  now  had  taken  a  chair  before  her  and  his  eyes,  with  a 
new  look,  gazed  deeply  into  hers  as  she  went  on :  "I  would  n't 
have  accepted  what  your  letter  said,  not  for  a  minute,  if  I  had  n't 
got  Mercedes's  next  thing  and  if  I  had  n't  seen  that  Mercedes,  for 
a  wonder,  was  n't  telling  lies.  I  was  a  mighty  sick  woman,  Mr. 
Jardine,  for  a  few  days;  I  just  seemed  to  give  up.  But  then  I 
got  to  thinking.  I  got  to  thinking,  and  the  more  I  thought  the 
more  I  could  n't  lie  there  and  take  it.  I  thought  about  Mercedes, 
and  what  she 's  capable  of ;  and  I  though!  ibout  you  and  how  I 
felt  dead  sure  yon  loved  Karen;  and  I  thought  about  that  poor 
child  and  all  she'd  gone  through;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  I  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  Mercedes  was  up  to  mischief. 
Karen  sent  for  her,  she  said;  but  I  don't  believe  Karen  sent  for 
her;  —  I  believe  she  got  wind  somehow  of  where  Karen  was  anci 
lit  out  before  I  could  stop  her;  yes,  I  was  away  that  day,  Mr. 
Jardine,  and  when  I  came  back  I  found  that  three  ladies  had 
come  for  Mercedes  and  she'd  made  off  with  them.  It  may  bo 
true  about  Karen;  she  may  have  done  this  wicked  thing;  but 
if  she's  done  it  I  don't  believe  it's  the  way  Mercedes  says  she 
has.  And  I  've  worked  it  out  to  this :  yon  must  see  Karen,  Mr. 
Jardine;  you  must  have  it  from  her  own  mouth  that  she  loves 
Prana  and  wants  to  go  off  with  him  and  marry  him  before  you 
give  her  up." 

Gregory's  face,  as  these  last  words  were  spoken,  showed  a  deli- 
cate stiffening.    "  She  won't  see  me,"  he  said. 

"Who  says  so?"  asked  Mrs.  Talcott 

"  Don't  imagine  that  I  'd  have  accepted  her  guardian's  word 
for  it,"  said  Gregory,  "but  everything  Madame  von  Marwitz  has 
written  has  been  merely  corroborative.  She  told  us  that  Karen 
was  there  with  this  man  and  I  knew  it  already.  She  said  that 
Karen  had  begun  to  look  to  him  as  a  rescuer  from  me  on  the 
day  she  saw  him  here  in  London,  and  what  I  remembered  of  that 
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d*7  bote  it  ont  She  «aid  fhat  I  should  remember  that  on  the 
night  ire  parted  Karen  told  me  that  she  would  try  to  let  herself 
free.  Karen  has  confided  in  her;  it  yrti  true.  And  it's  true, 
is  n't  it,  that  Karen  vas  in  terror  of  falling  into  my  hand*.  You 
can't  deny  this,  can  you  ?  Why  should  I  torture  Karen  and  my- 
self by  seeing  her? "  said  Gregory.  He  had  averted  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke. 

"But  do  you  want  her  back,  Mr.  Jardiiie?"  Mrs.  Talcott 
hii  faced  bin  catalogue  of  evidence  immovably. 

"  Ifot  if  she  loves  this  man,"  said  Gregory.  "  And  that 's  the 
final  fact.  I  know  Karen;  she  couldn't  have  done  this  unless 
she  loved  him.  The  provocation  was  n't  extreme  enough  other- 
wise. She  would  n't,  from  sheer  generosity,  disgrace  herself  to 
free  me,  especially  since  she  knew  that  I  considered  that  that 
would  be  to  disgrace  me,  (too.  No;  her  guardian's  story  has  all 
•he  marks  of  truth  on  it.  She  loves  the  man  and  she  had 
Vlanned  to  meet  him.  And  all  I  've  got  to  do  now  is  to  see  that 
she  is  free  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  possible."  He  got  up  as  he 
spoke  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

Mrs.  Talcotf s  eye  followed  him  and  his  despair  seemed  a  fuel 
to  her  faith.  "  Mr.  Jardine,"  she  said,  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
"  1 11  stake  my  life  on  it  you  're  wrong.  I  know  Karen  better 
than  you  do;  I  guess  women  understand  each  other  better  than 
a  man  ever  understands  them.  The  bed-rock  fact  about  a  woman 
is  that  she  11  hide  the  thing  she  feels  most  and  she  'I  say  what 
she  hopes  ain't  true  so  as  to  give  the  man  a  chance  for  con- 
vincing her  it  ain't  true.  And  the  blamed  foolishness  of  the 
man  is  that  he  never  does.  He  just  goes  ofF,  sick  and  mournful, 
and  leaves  her  to  fight  it  out  the  best  she  can.  Karen  don't 
love  Franz  Lippheim,  Mr.  Jardine;  nothing  11  make  me  believe 
she  loves  him.  And  nothing  11  make  me  believe  but  what  you 
could  have  got  her  to  stay  that  time  she  left  you  if  you  'd  un- 
derstood women  better.  She  loves  you,  Mr.  Jardine,  though 
she  may  n't  know  it,  and  it 's  on  the  cards  she  knows  it  s^  well 
that  she 's  dead  scared  of  showing  it.  Because  Karen 's  a  wife 
through  and  through;  can't  you  see  it  in  her  face?  You're 
youngish  yet,  and  a  man,  so  I  don't  feel  as  angry  with  you  as 
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^u  dwerre,  perhaps,  for  not  TrnderBtanding  bettor  and  for  letting 
Karen  get  it  into  her  head  you  didn't  love  her  any  more:  for 
that  8  what  ahe  beheyee,  Mr.  Jaidine.  And  what  I  'm  a«  am* 
of  as  that  my  name's  Hannah  Talcott  is  that  she'll  never  get 
OTOT  yon.  She's  that  kind  of  woman;  a  tare  kind;  rocky;  she 
don«t  chanp.  And  if  she 's  gone  and  done  this  thing,  like  it  ap- 
pears  she  has,  it  isnt  in  the  way  Mercedes  Days;  it's  only  to 
Bet  you  free  and  to  get  away  from  the  fear  of  being  handed 
over  to  a  man  who  don't  love  her.  For  she  did  n't  understand, 
^er,  Mr.  Jardine.    Women  are  blamed  foolish  in  their  way, 

Gr^iy  had  stopped  in  his  walk  and  was  standing  b-fore  Mrs. 
Talcott  lookmg  down  at  her;  and  while  Mrs.  Talcott  fixed  the 
intense  blue  of  her  eyes  upon  him  he  became  aware  of  an  impres- 
sion almost  physical  in  its  vividness.  It  was  as  if  Mrs.  Talcott 
were  tte  most  wise,  most  skilful,  most  benevolent  of  doctors  who 
by  gome  miraculous  modem  invention,  were  pumping  blood  int<J 
his  vems  from  her  own  superabundance.  It  seemed  to  find  its 
way  along  hardened  arteries,  to  creep,  to  run,  to  tingle ;  to  spread 
with  a  radiant  glow  through  all  his  chilled  and  weary  body 
Hope  and  fear  mounted  in  him  suddenly. 

He  could  not  have  said,  after  that,  eiadly  what  happened,  but 
^  could  afterwards  recaU,  brokenly,  tuat  he  must  have  shed 
tears;  for  his  first  distinct  recollection  was  that  he  was  leaning 
against  tte  end  of  the  piano  and  that  Mrs.  Talcott,  who  had  risen! 
was  holding  him  by  the  hand  and  saying:  "There  now,  yes. 
I  guess  you  "ve  had  a  pretty  bad  time.  You  hang  on,  Mr.  jar- 
dine,  and  we  11  get  her  back  yet" 

He  wanted  to  put  his  head  on  Mrs.  Talcotf  s  shoulder  and  be 
held  by  her  to  her  broad  breast  for  a  long  time;  but,  since  such 
action  would  have  been  starUingly  uncharacteristic  of  them  both 
hejrnly,  when  he  could  speak,  thanked  her. 

"What  shall  I  do,  now  ?  "  he  asked.  He  was  in  Mrs.  Talcotf s 
hands.  « It 's  no  good  writing  to  Karen.  Madame  von  Marwitz 
will  intercept  my  letter  if  what  you  believe  is  true.  Shall  we  go 
down  to  the  New  Poiwrt  directly  ?  ShaU  I  force  my  way  in  Jn 
Karen?"  '      •' 
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" That's  jut  what  yon  11  have  to  do;  I  don't  doubt  it,"  laid 
Un.  Talcott.  "  And  I  ^  go  vith  yon,  to  manage  Mercedea  while 
you  get  hold  of  Earen.  And  I  'm  not  fit  for  it  till  I  'to  had  a 
nighf  a  rest,  so  we  11  go  down  first  thing  to-morrow,  Hi.  Jardine. 
I  'm  spending  the  night  here  80  as  we  can  talk  it  all  out  to-night. 
But  first  I  'm  going  round  to  Mrs.  Forrester's.  If  I  'm  li^t, 
Mr.  Jardine,  and  there  ain't  any  '  if '  about  it  in  my  own  mind, 
it 's  important  that  people  should  know  what  the  truth  is  now, 
before  we  go.  We  don't  want  to  have  to  seem  to  work  up  a' story 
to  shield  Karen  if  she  comes  back  to  you.  I  'm  going  to  Mrs. 
Forrester's  and  I'm  going  to  that  mighty  silly  woman,  Miss 
Scrotton,  and  1 11  have  to  tell  them  a  thing  or  two  that  '11  make 
them  sit  up." 

"  But  wait  first,  yon  miut  be  so  tired.  Bo  hare  some  tea  first," 
Gregory  urged,  as  the  indomitable  old  woman  made  her  way  to- 
wards the  door.  "And  what  can  you  say  to  them,  after  all? 
We  are  sure  of  nothing." 

Mrs.  Talcott  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  door  knob.  "  I  'm 
snre  of  one  thing,  and  they  've  got  to  hear  it;  and  that  is  that 
Mercedes  treated  Karen  so  bad  she  had  to  go.  Mercedes  is  n't 
going  to  get  let  oS  that  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  I  'd  come 
right  up  and  tell  her  friends  about  her  if  she  stole  a  march  on 
me,  and  that 's  what  she 's  done.  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  open- 
ing the  door,  "  I  're  cut  loose  from  my  moorings  and  Mercedes's 
friends  have  got  to  hear  the  truth  of  that  story  and  I  'm  going 
to  see  that  they  do  right  away.  €k>od-b}  3,  Mr.  Jardine.  I  don't 
want  any  tea;  I  '11  be  back  in  time  for  dinner,  I  guess." 


CHAPTEE  XLVI 

PEACE  had  descended  npon  the  little  room  where  Karen 
lay,  cold,  stUl  peace.  There  were  no  longer  any  tears  or 
damonr,  no  appeals  and  agonies.  Tante  was  often  with  her: 
but  she  seldom  spoke  now  and  Karen  had  ceased  to  feel  more 
than  a  dull  discomfort  when  she  came  into  the  room. 

Tante  smiled  at  her  with  the  soft,  unmnrmuring  patience  of 
her  exile,  she  tended  her  carefully,  she  told  her  that  in  a  day  or 
two,  at  furthest,  they  would  be  out  ft  sea  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  yachts.  "  All  has  been  chosen  for  my  child,"  she  said.  "The 
nurse  meets  ns  at  Southampton  and  we  wing  our  way  straight  to 

Karen  wm  willing  that  anything  should  be  done  with  her 
except  the  one  thing.  It  had  surprised  her  to  find  how  much  it 
meant  to  Tante  that  she  should  consent  to  go  back  to  her.  It 
had  not  been  difficult  to  consent,  when  she  understood  that  that 
was  all  that  Tante  wanted  and  why  she  wanted  it  so  much.  It 
was  the  easier  since  in  her  heart  she  beliefed  that  she  was  dy- 
ing. •' 

AU  these  days  it  had  been  like  holding  her  way  through  a 
whirlpool.  The  foam  and  uproar  of  the  water  had  beat  upon 
her  fragOe  bark  of  life,  had  twisted  it  and  turned  it  again  and 
^gain  to  the  one  goal  where  she  would  not  be.  Tante  had  been 
tba  torrent,  at  once  stealthy  and  impetuous,  and  the  goal  where 
she  had  wished  to  drive  her  had  been  marriage  to  Franz. 
Karen  had  known  no  fear  of  yielding,  it  would  hare  been  im- 
possible to  her  to  yield;  yet  she  had  thought  sometimes  that  the 
bark  would  crack  under  the  onslaught  of  the  torrent  and  she  be 
dragged  down  finally  to  unconsciousness. 

All  that  torment  was  over.  She  seemed  to  be  sliding  rapidly 
and  smoothly  down  a  misty  river.  She  could  see  no  banks, 
no  sky;  all  was  white,  soft,  sileni    There  was  no  strength  left 
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in  her  with  which  to  strnggle  againrt  the  thought  of  deith,  no 
■tiength  with  which  to  fear  it. 

But,  M  »he  Uy  in  the  little  room,  her  hand*  folded  on  her 
breart,  corp»-like  already  in  her  placidity,  something  wailed 
within  her  and  lamented.  And  sometimee  tear*  roee  alowly  and 
swelled  her  eyelids  and  she  felt  herself  a  creature  coffined  and 
underground,  put  away  and  forgotten,  though  not  yet  a  creature 
dead.  Her  hea-t  in  the  darkness  still  Uyed  and  throbbed. 
Thoughts  of  Gregory  were  with  her  always,  memories  of  hun 
and  of  their  life  together  which,  now  that  she  had  lost  him  for- 
ever, she  might  cherish.  She  felt,  though  she  lay  so  still,  that 
she  put  out  her  hands  always,  in  supplication,  to  Gregory.  He 
would  forget  her,  or  remember  her  only  as  his  disgrace.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  if  she  could  feel  Gregory  lean  to  her  and  kiss 
her  forehead  in  tendemeifc  and  reconciliation  her  breath  could 
sweetly  cease. 

The  day  before  the  departure  was  come  and  it  was  a  warm, 
quiet  afternoon.  Tante  had  been  with  her  in  the  morning,  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  journey.  She  had  brought  to  show 
to  Karen  the  exquisite  nightgowns  and  wrappers,  of  softest  wool 
and  silk,  that  she  was  to  wear  on  the  yacht.  The  long  cloak,  too, 
of  silk  all  lin?d  with  swansdown,  such  a  garment  as  the  tenderest, 
most  cherished  of  mortals  should  wear.  ThU  was  for  Karen 
when  she  lay  on  deck  in  the  sun.  And  there  was  a  heavier  fur- 
lined  cloak  for  chilly  days  and  the  loveliest  of  shoes  and  stockings 
and  scarves.  All  these  things  Tante  had  sent  for  for  Karen,  and 
Karen  thanked  her,  as  she  displayed  them  before  her,  gently  and 
coldly.  She  felt  that  Tante  was  piteous  at  these  moments,  but 
nothing  in  her  was  moved  towards  her.  Already  she  was  dead 
to  Tante.  .„ 

She  was  alone  now,  again,  and  she  would  not  see  Tante  tui 
tea-time.  T«nte  had  asked  her  if  she  could  sleep  and  she  had 
said  yes.  She  lay  with  eyes  closed,  vaguely  aware  of  the  sounds 
that  rose  to  her  from  the  room  beneath,  where  Tante  was  en- 
gaged with  the  landlady  in  arranging  the  new  possessiomi  m 
boxes,  and  of  the  fainter  sounds  from  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house.    Wheels  rolled  up  and  stopped.    They  of  ten  came,  dunng 
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flieM  lut  dayi;  Ttnte*!  porehuca  wen  uriTing  bj  tmy  port. 
And  the  voicei  below  leemed  pretently  to  alter  in  pitch  and 
rhythm,  monnting  to  her  in  a  Bonoroug  mnnnnr,  dully  riling  and 
falling.    Karen  Uitened  in  indilference. 

Bat  suddenly  there  came  another  sound  and  this  was  sharp 
and  near. 

There  waa  only  one  window  in  the  little  room ;  it  was  open, 
and  it  looked  out  at  the  hack  of  the  house  over  a  stra^ling 
garden  set  round  with  trees  and  shrubberies.  The  sound  was 
outside  the  window,  below  it  and  approaching  it,  the  strangest 
sound,  scratching,  cautious,  deliberate. 

Karen  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  window.  The 
tied  outside  hardly  stirred  against  the  blue  spring  sky.  Some- 
one was  climbing  up  to  her  window. 

She  felt  no  fear  and  little  surprise.  She  wondered,  placidly, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  patterned  square  ef  blue  and  green. 
And  upon  this  background,  like  that  of  some  old  Italian  picture, 
there  rose  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Talcott. 

Karen  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  stared.  The  river 
stopped  in  its  gliding;  the  mists  rolled  away;  the  world  rocked 
and  swayed  and  settled  firmly  into  a  solid,  visible  reality ;  Mrs. 
Talcott's  face  and  her  round  black  straw  hat  and  her  black  caped 
shoulders,  hoisting  themselves  up  to  the  window-sill.  Never  in 
her  life  was  she  to  forget  the  silhouette  on  the  sky  and  the 
branching  tree,  nor  Mrs.  Talcotfs  resolute,  large,  old,  face,  nor 
the  gaze  that  Mrs.  Talcotfs  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  she  came. 

Mrs.  Talcott  put  her  knee  03  the  window-sill  and  then  strug- 
gled for  a  moment,  her  foot  engaged  in  the  last  rung  of  the 
ladder;  then  she  turned  and  stepped  down  backwards  into  the 
room. 

Karen,  raised  on  her  elbow,  was  trembling. 

"Lay  down,  honey,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  gently  and  gravely, 
as  they  looked  at  each  other;  and,  as  she  came  towards  the  bed, 
Karen  obeyed  her  and  joined  her  hands  together.  "Oh,  will 
you  come  with  us?"  she  breathed.  "Will  you  stay  with  me? 
I  can  live  if  you  stay  with  me,  Mrs.  Talcott — dear  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott." 
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She  itretobcd  <rat  htr  )iandi  to  hw,  tnd  Hn.  Taleott,  fitting 
down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  took  her  in  her  trnu. 

"  You  're  all  right,  now,  honey.  I  'm  not  going  to  leete  you," 
•he  laid,  stroking  back  Karen'i  hair. 

Earen  leaned  her  head  againit  her  breast,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Listen,  honey,"  said  Mrs.  Taleott,  who  spoke  in  low,  careful 
tones:  "I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you  love  Frans 
Lippheim?  Just  answer  me  quiet  and  easy  now.  I'm  right 
here,  and  you  're  as  safe  as  safe  can  be." 

Earen,  on  Mrs.  Talcotf  s  breast,  shook  her  head.  "  Oh,  no, 
Mrs.  Taleott;  yon  could  not  believe  that  Why  should  I  love 
dear  Franz?" 

"  Then  it  'a  only  so  as  to  set  your  husband  free  that  you 're 
marrying  Frani?  "  Mrs.  Tplcott  went  on  in  the  same  even  voice. 

"But  no,  Mrs.  Taleott,"  said  Karen,  "I  am  not  going  to 
marry  Prana."  And  now  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
Mrs.  Taleott  "Why  do  you  ask  me  that?  Who  has  told  you 
that  I  am  to  marry  Franz  ?  " 

Mrs.  Takott,  keeping  an  arm  around  her,  laid  her  back  on  the 
pillow. 

"  But,  Earen,  if  you  run  oft  like  that  with  Franz  and  come 
here  and  stay  as  his  wife,"  she  said,  "  and  get  your  husband  to 
divorce  you  by  acting  so,  it 's  natural  that  people  should  think 
that  you  're  going  to  many  the  young  man,  ain't  it  ?  " 

A  burning  red  had  mounted  to  Karen's  wasted  cheeks.  Her 
sunken  eyes  dwelt  on  Mrs.  Taleott  with  a  sort  of  horror.  "  It 
is  true,"  she  said.  "He  may  think  that;  he  must  think  that; 
because  unless  he  does  he  cannot  divorce  me  and  set  himself 
free,  and  he  must  be  free,  Mrs.  Taleott;  he  has  said  that  he 
wishes  to  be  free  But  I  did  not  run  away  with  Franz.  I  met 
him,  on  the  hea  'nd,  that  morning,  and  he  was  to  take  me  to 
his  mother,  and  I  was  so  ill  that  he  brought  me  here.  That 
was  all." 

Mrs.  Taleott  smoothed  back  her  hair.  «  Take  it  easy,  honey,' 
she  said.  "  There 's  nothing  to  worry  over  one  mite.  And  now 
I've  asked  my  questions  and  had  my  answers,  and  I've  got 
something  to  telL    Karen,  child,  it's  all  been  a  pack  of  lies 
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that  VercedM  hu  told  m  u  to  get  hold  of  yon,  and  w  u  he 
■honldn't— to  u  your  hnibtnd  should  n't,  Karen.  Uiten, 
honey:  your  hoaband  lore*  you  juat  for  all  he'a  worth.  I've 
eeen  him.  I  went  up  to  him.  And  he  told  me  how  yon  were 
aU  the  world  to  him,  and  how,  if  only  yon  did  n't  love  thU  young 
man  and  didn't  want  to  be  free,  he'd  do  anything  to  get  you 
back,  and  how  if  you'd  done  the  wicked  thing  he 'd  been  told 
and  then  gotten  wrry,  he'd  want  you  back  juat  the  game  be- 
cause you  were  hia  dear  wife,  and  the  one  woman  he  loved.  But 
he  could  n't  force  himaelf  on  you  if  you  loved  someone  else  and 
bated  him.  So  I  juat  told  him  that  I  did  n't  believe  you  loved 
R-ana ;  and  I  got  him  to  hope  it,  too,  and  we  came  down  together, 
Karen,  and  Mercedes  is  like  a  lion  at  bay  downstairs,  and  she's 
in  front  of  that  door  that  leads  up  here  and  swears  it  11  kill  you 
to  see  us;  and  I 'd  seen  the  kdder  leaning  on  the  wall  and  I 
jtwt  nipped  out  while  she  was  talking,  and  brought  it  round  to 
what  I  calculated  would  be  your  window  and  climbed  up,  and 
ttat  's  what  I  've  come  to  tell  you,  Karen,  that  he  loves  you,  md 
that  he's  downstairs,  and  that  he's  waiting  to  know  whevher 
you  11  see  him." 

Mrs.  Talcott  rose  and  stood  by  the  bed  looking  down  into 
Karen's  eyes.  "Honey,  I  can  bring  him  up,  can't  I?"  she 
aaked. 

Karen'a  eyes  looked  up  at  her  with  an  intensity  that  had 
passed  beyond  joy  or  appeal  Her  life  was  concentrated  in  her 
gaze. 

"You  would  not  lie  to  me?  "she  said.  "It  is  not  pity?  Ha 
loves  me?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  lie  to  you,  dearie,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  with 
infinite  tenderness;  "lies  ain't  my  line.  It's  not  pity.  He 
loves  you,  Karen." 

"  Bring  him,"  Kar^  whispered.  "  I  have  always  loved  him. 
Don't  let  me  die  before  he  comes." 
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-m  rHS.  TALCOTT,  u  ih*  AeKnaOtA  the  rtaircMe,  hewd  fai 
JVL  ^  littl*  iitting-room  •  Toice,  the  roice  of  Mercede*.  tguk- 
^  on  and  on,  in  •  deep-toned,  continuoui  roll  of  vehement 
demoMtrttion,  pawionate  protest,  robtle  threat  and  pleading. 
Qregory'i  Toice  ihe  did  not  hear.  No  doubt  he  itood  where  die 
had  left  him,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  confronting  hie 
antagoniit.  ,    . 

Mra.  Talcott  turned  the  knob  of  the  door  and  ilightly  pushed 
it    A  heavy  weight  at  on«e  waa  flung  againit  it 

"Ton  ihall  not  come  inl  You  ehall  not  I  I  forbid  it  I  1 
will  not  be  diiturbedl "  cried  the  voice  of  Mercedea,  who  mnat, 
in  the  moment,  have  gueaeed  that  she  had  been  foiled. 

"Quit  that  fooliahneea,"  eaid  Mra.  Talcott  atemly.  She 
leaned  againat  the  door  and  forced  it  open,  and  Mercedes,  di- 
ahevelled,  with  eyea  that  teemed  to  pant  on  her  like  eyea  from 
aome  dangerous  jungle,  flung  herself  once  more  upon  the  door 
and  stood  with  her  back  against  it 

"  Mr.  Jardine,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  not  looking  at  her  recovered 
captive,  "  Karen  is  upstairs  and  wants  to  see  yon.  She  does  n't 
love  Franz  Lippheim  and  she  isn't  going  to  marry  him.  She 
did  n't  run  away  with  him ;  she  met  him  when  she  'd  run  away 
from  her  guwdian  and  he  waa  going  to  take  her  to  his  aother, 
only  she  got  sick  and  he  had  to  bring  her  here.  She  was  told 
'that  you  wanted  to  divorce  her  and  wanted  to  be  free.  She  loves 
I  you  Mr.  Jardine,  and  she's  waiting  up  there;  only  be  mighty 
gentle  with  her,  because  she's  been  brought  to  death's  door  by 
all  that  she  'a  been  through." 

"I  forbid  itl    I  forbid  itl "  shrieked  Madame  von  Marwitz 

from  her  place  before  the  door,  spreading  her  arms  Mross  it. 

"She  is  mad  I    She  is  deUriousI    The  doctor  has  said  sol    1 

have  prwniaed  ftana  that  you  shall  not  come  to  her  unless  across 
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I  Intp  mj  promiie  to 
"Let  me  put," ha 


mj  datd  bodr.    I  bavw  iwom  it  I 
Ttual- 

Ongorj  tdftsoed  to  the  door,  eyeing  her. 
■idd.    "Let  me  go  to  my  wife." 

"Not  nol  ud  no!"  icretmed  the  deeperete  woman.  "Ton 
•hall  not  t  It  wOl  kill  her  I  Yoa  shall  be  arrested  I  Tou  with 
to  kill  a  woman  who  ha«  fled  from  you  I  Help!  Help  I "  He 
bad  her  by  the  wrists  and  her  teeth  seised  his  handa.  She  fought 
him  with  incredible  fury. 

"  Hold  on  tight,  Mr.  Jardine,"  Mrs.  Talcotf  s  Toice  came  to 
him  fr()^  below.  "There;  I've  got  hold  of  her  ankles.  Put 
her  down." 

With  a  loud,  clashing  wail  through  clenched  and  grinding 
teeth,  Madame  Ton  Marwitz,  like  a  pine-tree  uprooted,  was  laid 
upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Talcott  knelt  at  her  feet,  pinioning  them. 
She  looked  along  the  large  white  form  to  Gregory  at  the  other 
end,  who  was  holding  down  Madame  von  Marwitz's  shoulders. 
"Go  on,  Mr.  Jardine,"  she  said.  "Bight  up  those  stairs. 
She  11  calm  down  now.    I  've  had  her  like  this  before." 

Gregory  rose,  yet  paused,  torn,  by  his  longing,  yet  fearful  of 
leaving  the  old  woman  with  the  demoniac  creature.  But 
Madame  von  Marwitz  iay  as  if  in  a  trance.  Her  lids  were  closed. 
Her  breast  rose  and  fell  with  heavy,  regular  breaths. 

Gv  on,  Mr.  Jardine,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott.    So  he  left  them 
there. 

He  went  up  the  little  stairs,  dark  and  warm,  and  smelling — 
he  was  never  to  forget  the  smell  —  of  apples  and  dust,  and 
entered  a  small,  light  room  where  a  window  made  a  square  of 
blue  and  green.  Beyond  it  in  a  narrow  bed  lay  Karen.  She  did 
not  move  or  speak;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his;  she  did  not  smile. 
And  aa  he  looked  at  her  Mrs.  Talcott's  words  flashed  in  his 
mind:    "Karen's  that  kind:  rocky:  she  don't  change." 

But  she  had  changed.  She  was  his  as  she  had  never  been, 
never  could  have  been,  if  the  sinister  presence  lying  there  down- 
stairs had  not  flually  revealed  itself.  He  knelt  beside  her  and 
she  was  in  his  arms  and  his  head  was  laid  in  the  old  sacred  way 
beside  his  darling's  head.    They  did  not  seem  to  speak  to  each 
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other  for  a  long  time  nor  did  they  look  into  e«ch  other's  eyes.  ^ 
He  held  her  hand  and  looked  at  that,  and  sometimes  kissed  it  ' 
gently.  But  after  words  had  come  and  their  eyes  had  dared  to 
meet  in  joy,  Karen  said  to  him:  "And  I  must  tell  you  of 
Pranz,  Gregory,  dear  Franz.  He  is  auSering,  I  know.  He,  too, 
was  lied  to,  and  he  was  sent  away  without  seeing  me  again. 
'  We  will  write  to  Franz  at  once.  And  you  will  care  for  my 
Franz,  Gregory?" 

"Tes;  I  will  care  for  your  Franz;  bless  your  Franz,"  said 
Gregory,  with  tears,  his  lips  on  her  hand. 

"  He  came  to  me  like  an  angel  that  morning,"  Kareff  said  in 
her  breath  of  voice;  "and  he  has  been  like  a  beautiful  mother 
to  me;  he  has  taken  care  of  me  like  a  mother.  It  was  on  the 
headland  over  Falmouth  —  that  he  came.  Oh,  Gregory,"  she 
turned  her  face  to  her  hsisband's  breast,  "the  birds  were  be- 
ginning to  sing  and  I  thought  that  I  should  never  see  yoa 
again." 
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WKEN  tte  door  had  riint  behind  Gregory,  Madame  von 
Marwitz  spoke,  her  eyes  stiU  closed: 
"  Am  I  now  permitted  to  rise  ?  " 
Mrs.  Taleott  released  her  ankles  and  stood  np 

«™.  v!,'"*  T^  '  P"'*y  'P~**=^«  *>'  yo"^">  Mwcedes,"  she 
remarked  as  Madame  von  Marwitz  raised  herself  with  extraordi- 
nary state  mess.  « I  Ve  seen  you  behave  like  yon  were  a  devU 
before,  but  I  never  saw  you  behave  like  you  were  quite  such  a 
fool.  What  made  you  fight  him  and  bite  him  like  ttat?  What 
did  you  eipe-..  to  gain  by  it  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  As  if  you  could 
keep  that  strong  young  man  from  his  wife." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  had  walked  to  the  small  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece  and  was  adjusting  her  hair.  Her  face,  reflected 
between  a  blue  and  gold  shepherd  and  shepherdess  holding 
comucopias  of  dned  honesty,  was  stiU  ashen,  but  she  possessed  all 
her  facnltiaL  "This  is  to  kill  Karen,"  she  now  saimnd 
yours  will  be  the  responsibility." 

"Takoi,"  Mrs.  Taleott  replied,  but  with  no  faoetionsness. 

Several  of  the  large  tortoiseshell  pins  that  held  Madame  von 
Marwitz'g  abundant  locks  were  scattered  on  the  floor.  She 
tmed  and  looked  for  them,  stooped  and  picked  them  up.  Then 
retarning  to  the  mirror  she  continued,  awkwardly,  to  twist  up 
and  fasten  her  hair.  She  was  unaccustomed  to  doing  her  own 
b^UU^  «'«»  *•>«  ^e^'  days  without  a  maid  had  given  her  no 

« V  "■.  ^'^*°**  watched  her  for  a  moment  and  then  lenttrked: 

vJ^^j  V  i*",'°^  "  ""  '^''^  ™™d  *»  o"*  »*.  Mercedes, 
xou  d  better  let  me  do  it  for  you." 

Madame  von  Marwitz  for  a  moment  made  no  reply.  Her 
r^j  xl  J*^"  ^^  "^  mirrored  eyes,  she  continued  to 
Jnaert  the  pms  with  an  air  of  stubborn  impassivity;  but  when 
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a  large  loop  feU  to  her  neck  ihe  aUowed  her  amB  to  drop.  She 
sank  upon  a  chair  and,  itiU  with  tinflawed  rtatelineM,  prwented 
the  back  of  her  head  to  Mr..  Talcott'e  skUful  mampulaboM. 
Mrs.  Talcott,  in  aUence,  wreathed  and  coiled  and  pinned  and  the 
beautiful  head  resumed  it»  usual  outlines. 

When  this  was  accomplished  Madame  von  Marwitz  rose. 
«  Thank  you,"  she  uttered.    She  moved  towards  the  door  of  her 

"^^at  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Mercedes?"  Mrs.  Talcott 
inquired.  Her  eyes,  which  deepened  and  darkened,  as  if  aU  her 
years  of  silent  watchfulness  opened  long  vistas  in  them,  were 

fixed  upon  Mercedes.  „  «  j  „„  ™„ 

« I  ^  going  to  pack  and  return  to  my  home,"  Madame  yon 

Marwitz  replied.  ,   . 

«  Well,"  said  Mrs.  TalA)tt,  "  you  11  want  me  to  pack  for  you, 

M^d^e  Ton  Marwitz  had  opened  her  door  and  her  hand  was 
on  the  door-knob.  She  paused  so  and  again,  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, she  made  no  reply.  "Thank  you,"  *«  ««"' «P«?*«f • 
But  she  turned  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Talcott.  "You  have  been 
a  traitor  to  me,"  she  said  after  she  had  contemplated  her  lor 
some  moments,  "  you,  in  whom  I  completely  trusted.  You  have 
mined  me  in  the  eyes  of  those  I  love." 

"  Yes,  I  've  gone  back  on  you,  Mercedes,  that  s  a  fact,    saia 

Mrs.  Tftlcott. 

"You  have  handed  Karen  over  tc  bondage,"  Madame  von 
Marwiti  went  on.    "She  and  this  man  are  utterly  unsuited^ 
I  would  have  freed  her  and  given  her  to  a  more  worthy  mate. 
Her  voice  had  the  dignity  of  a  disinterested  and  deep  regret. 

Mrs.  Talcott  made  no  reply.  The  long  vistas  of  her  eyw  dwelt 
on  Mercedes.  After  another  moment  of  this  mi»t"»l  ~n*?™P'*: 
tion  Madame  von  Marwiti  dosed  the  door,  though  she  still  kept 
her  band  on  the  door-knob. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  have  been  saying  of  me  to  Mrs.  For- 
Tsster.  toMr.  Jardine?"  ,  „       _,^ 

«Wdl,  aa  to  Mr.  Jardine,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs^  Tdcott, 
"there  was  no  ne«d  of  saying  any&ing,  wm  there,  if  I  turned 
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out  right  in  what  I  told  him  I  impected.  He  lees  I  'm  right. 
He'd  been  fed  up,  along  with  the  reat  of  them,  on  lies,  and 
Karen  can  help  him  out  with  the  detaili  if  he  wanta  to  ask  for 
them.  Aa  for  the  old  lady,  I  gave  her  the  truth  of  the  story 
about  Karen  running  away.  I  made  her  see,  and  gee  atraight, 
that  yonr  one  idea  was  to  keep  Karen's  husband  from  getting 
her  back  because  yon  knew  that  if  he  did  the  truth  about  yott' 
would  come  out  I  let  you  down  as  easy  as  I  could  and  put  it 
that  you  weren't  responsible  exactly  for  the  things  you  said 
when  yon  went  off  your  head  in  a  rage  and  that  vou  were  awful 
sorry  when  you  found  Karen  had  taken  you  at  your  word  and 
made  off.  But  that  old  lady  feels  mighty  sick,  Mercedes,  and 
I  allow  shell  feel  sicker  when  she 's  seen  Mr.  Jardine.  As  for 
Miss  Scrotton,  I  saw  her,  too,  and  she 's  come  out  strong ;  yon  've 
got  a  friend  there,  Mercedes,  sure;  she  won't  believe  anything 
against  her  beloyed  Mercedes,"  a  dry  smile  touched  Mrs.  Tal- 
cotf s  grave  face  as  she  echoed  Miss  Scrotton's  phraseology, 
"until  she  hears  from  her  own  lips  what  she  has  to  say  in  ex- 
planation of  the  stoiy.  You'll  be  able  to  fix  her  up  all  right, 
Mercedes,  and  most  of  the  others,  too,  I  expect.  I  'd  advise  you 
to  lie  low  for  a  while  and  let  it  blow  over.  People  are  mighty 
glad  to  be  given  the  chance  for  forgetting  things  against  any- 
one Uke  you.  It  '11  simmer  down  and  work  out,  I  expect,  to 
a  bad  quarrel  you  had  with  Karen  that's  parted  you.  And 
as  for  the  outside  world,  why  it  won't  mind  a  mite  what  you 
do.  Why  you  can  murder  your  grandmother  and  eat  her,  I 
expect,  and  the  world '11  manage  to  overlook  it,  if  you're  a 
genius." 

"I  thank  yon,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  her  hand  clasping 
and  unclasping  the  door-knob.  "  I  thank  yon  indeed  for  your 
reassurance.  I  have  murdered  and  eaten  my  grandmother,  but 
I  am  to  escape  hanging  because  I  am  a  genius.  That  is  a  most 
gT«tifying  piece  of  information.  You,  personally,  I  infer,  con- 
sider that  the  penalty  should  be  paid,  however  gifted  the 
criminal." 

"I  don't  know,  Mercedes,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott 
in  a  roiee  of  profound  sadness.    "I  don't  know  who  deserves 
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renaltiM  affld  who  donH,  if  y<m  begin  to  wgne  it  cmt  to  ywnw 
SF'    MJrTdcott.  whi  ^  «.ted  h.r«lf  at  the  other  «de  of 

fte  table.  Wa  «!  .m  npon  iSl«'«?^,^*''«'„^"  ^^S?!  t 
Mercedes  a.  Ae  .poke.  "You're  a  bad  woman;  <hat  am t  to 
be  denied.  You  'rTa  bad,  dangeroua  woman  «id  Pe^baps  what 
™u  Te  been  trying  to  do  now  i«  the  worst  thing  you  ye  e«r 
d^T  sTlluel.  I'm  way  past  feeling  angry  at  anything 
T^^do.  I  guefl  'm  way  past  wanting  you  to  get  come  up  wittL 
Fcan't  make  out  how  to  think  about  a  person  hke  you.  M^be 
you  figured  it  all  out  to  yourself  different  from  the  way  it  looto^ 
Saybfyou  persuaded  yourself  to  believe  that  Karen  would  ^ 
better  o«  ap^  from  her  husband.  I  guess  that 's  the  way  wi& 
»ort  criminals,  don't  you?  They  figure  ^hmga  out  different 
from  the  way  ither  people  do.  I  expect  you  can't  help  it  I 
^  you  were  bom  pc."^  And  I  guess  you  <^\^^J°r^ 
^oL  seem  to  manage  to  get  religion  and  that  brmgs  em 
round- but  I  expect  you  ain't  that  kind.  ,       ,  v„ 

Madame  von  Ma^itz.  while  Mrs.  Talcott  tiius  Aa«d  h^ 
Mvchological  musings  with  her,  was  not  looking  at  the  old 
Sn  :C  eyes  wfre  fixed  on  the  floor  and  she  seemed  to 

consider.  .  . v  x  i-_ j » 

«  No  "  she  said  presently.    "  I  am  not  that  kind. 
She  «iSed  her  e?e.  and  they  met  Mrs.  Talcotf  s.    «  What  a« 
Tou  Boing  to  do  now?  "  she  asked.  .  ,     *  *  u^, 

^  "Well/'  said  Mrs.  Ta'eott,  drawing  a  long  "^  »*  *^^' 
"I've  b^m  thinking  that  over  and  I  gue«.  1 11  "t-y  "'^^'^ 
There  ain't  any  place  for  me  in  America  now;  all  my  loiKs  are 
ST  Yoi  Jo^  that  money  my  F^-^tn^r^e'JiTel 
time  ago  that  I  bought  the  annuity  witl^  .^fi-ll \^I^ 
Z^  of  that  annuity;  I'd  always  intended  that  K.r«i  ^^J 
have  what  I'd  aaved  when  I  died.  But  Karen  don t  need  it 
ir.  StI  buy  me  a  nice  little  cottage  Kanewhe«  «id  I  «m 
^We  down  «id  have  a  garden  and  chickens  and  hw  on  what 

^'"'^"much  was  it,  the  ammity?"  Madune  von  Marwite 

Mked  after  a  moment.  »     «  ««,  fr.i~.tf 

«  A  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  ymt,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott. 
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"Bnt  yon  cannot  live  on  that,"  Kaflame  ran  Uanritz,  after 
another  moment,  laid. 

"Why,  gradona  sakei,  of  conne  I  can,  Uercedea,"  Mn.  Tal- 
oott  replied,  t"'1'"g  dimly. 

Again  there  wu  lilence  and  then  Madame  Ton  Hanritz  laid, 
in  a  Toice  a  little  forced :  "  Ton  have  not  got  much  ont  of  life, 
have  yon,  Tallie?" 

"Well,  no;  I  don't  expect  you  would  say  as  I  had,"  Mrs. 
Talcott  acquiesced,  showing  a  slight  surprise. 

"  Tou  have  n't  even  got  me  —  now  —  have  yon,"  Madame  von 
Uarwitz  went  on,  looking  down  at  her  door-knob  and  running 
her  hand  slowly  round  it  while  she  spoke.  "Not  even  the 
criminaL  But  that  is  a  gain,  you  feel,  no  doubt,  rather  than  p. 
loss." 

"  No,  Mercedes,"  said  Mrs.  Talcott  mildly;  « I  don't  feel  that 
way.  I  feel  it 's  a  loss,  I  guess.  Tou  see  you  're  all  the  family 
I've  got  left." 

"And  you,"  said  Madame  von  Marwitz,  still  looking  down  at 
her  knob,  "  are  all  the  family  I  have  left" 

Mrs.  Talcott  now  looked  at  her.  Mercedes  did  not  raise  her 
eyes.  Her  face  was  sad  and  very  pale  and  it  had  not  lost  its 
stateliness.  Mrs.  Talcott  looked  at  her  for  what  seemed  to  be  a 
long  time  and  the  vistas  of  her  eyes  deepened  with  a  new 
acceptance. 

It  was  without  any  elation  and  yet  without  any  regret  that 
she  said  in  her  mild  voice:  "Do  you  want  me  to  come  back 
with  you,  Mercedes?  " 

"  Will  you  ?  "  Mad^ime  von  Marwitz  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  1 11  come  if  you  want  me,  Mercedes," 
said  Mrs.  Talcott 

Madame  von  Marwitz  now  opened  her  door.  "Thank  yon, 
Tallie,"  she  said. 

"  Tou  look  pretty  tired,"  Mrs.  Talcott,  following  her  into  the 
bedroom,  remarked.  "Tou'd  better  lie  down  and  take  a  reat 
while  I  do  the  packing.    Let'sdear  out  as  soon  aa  wecan." 
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